Designed  to  produce  the  stepped  up  volume  you  need 
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:  DEThl):'! 


Hauk  oxr<'pti«»ii  todiiy  is  th»* 
I'oinpiinv  which  chics  not  hiivc  to 
sc-ll  more- just  to  lirciik  cve-n.  .lost 
a  small  chs-linc  in  sales  may  ri'- 
siilt  ill  o(MTatinK  in  the  ri'cl. 

XcIvertisiiiK  today  must  he 
looked  to  more  than  i‘ver  to  hriiiK 
in  the  \ohime  essential  to  prolit. 
Morc‘  importantly,  to  produce 
the  recpiired  \ohime,  advertising 
must  h<‘  K*‘«reii  to  more*  rigorous 
competition  and  dovc>tail  with 
the  dominant  trends  of  retailing- 

Krom  its  ohsi-rvations  of  ad¬ 
vertising;  and  sidlinjr  in  the*  im¬ 
portant  ('hica^o  market,  the; 
('.hicajro  Trihiinc'  has  dc-visisi  a 
basic  |iroei‘diiri‘  which  can  win 
^reatcT  sales  and  a  strong  market 


|X)sition  for  your  brand.  <l|M-rat- 
inK  under  it.  yon  can  turn  to  your 
advantap'  today's  trend  toward 
few-r  brands  per  line  and  sell' 
scTvice. 

^  e;i  can  net  larger  store  ill\  en- 
toric's.  belter  shelf  |M>sition.  and 
a  greater  share  of  the  day-to-day 
bnyiii};  of  eonsiimers.  ^  <m  can 
build  a  consumer  franchise  c■tfc<‘- 
tively  resistant  toihe  sales  drives 
of  coni|M-lilors. 

Siiccc‘ssfnl  in  <  IhicaKO.  the  |ilan 
can  Im*  iisisI  with  prolit  in  any 
marki't.  It  dot  snot  interfere  with 
present  successful  methods.  It 
ri'inforces  them,  winning;  the  en- 
llmsiasm  of  yonr  sales  slatf  ami 
distribniine  ori;ani/.ation. 


Iletailers  are  not  interested  III 
stockiiii;  and  piishini;  a  brami 
which  their  customers  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  biiyiiiK-  I'lie  ( '.hicai;o 
Tribune  plan  meets  this  challenge 
stpiarely. 

If  yon  wonhl  like  to  linil  out 
more  about  how  this  idaii  can 
fit  into  your  operations  and 
slrcn};lheii  yonr  market  (Misilion. 
a  Tribune  representative  will 
widcome  an  op|Mirlnnil  y  to  no 
over  it  with  yon.  \sk  him  to  call. 
Do  it  today . 


Tilt  WOKI  U  S  I.KI  \1K,S1  \KW  Sf\pKK 


to  maintain  your  profit  posilion- 


S30.000,000  EXPANSION  BY  CITY— the 
City  of  Baltimore  has  authorized  this 
great  sum  and  a  newly-appointed  Port 
Commission  of  seven  will  have  the  job 
of  speeding  construcfion  of  port  im¬ 
provements  on  this  huge  scale.  Rail¬ 
roads,  too,  are  doing  their  share.  Be¬ 
sides  that  spent  by  B&O,  Pennsylvania 
and  Canton  have  spent  Sl.000,000  each 
on  other  projects. 


500,000  TONNAGE  GAIN— due  to  the 
greatly  increased  trade  so  far  this 
year,  it  is  expected  that  the  total  1951 
volume  will  be  well  over  500,000  long 
tons  more  than  in  1950.  The  rank  of 
U.S.  ports  today  in  export-import  ton¬ 
nage  is:  1— New  York  2— Baltimore 
3— Philadelphia  4— Norfolk. 


K rerifflih}(i  i)i  IIALTIMORK  rerolres  around  the  Sl'X 

DAILY  CIRCULATION‘374,757  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION  313,618 


PORT  OF  BALTIMORE 


•  •  • 

one  major  step  in  its  expansion  is  this  new  $5,000,000  B&O 
ore  pier.  Opened  last  May  and  heralded  as  a  milestone  in 
the  history  of  American  steel  production,  it  can  trans-load 
2000  tons  of  ore  an  hour. 


Baltimore’s 


Not  just  the  port,  but  in  every 
way  this  rich  market  is  growing. 
Every  index  of  prosperity  is  up 
,  .  .  power  consumption,  increased 
carloadings,  rhore  new  schools 
and  a  new  airport. 


Sunpapers  circulation  is  growing, 
too,  showing  a  ten-year  gain  of 
87,147  Daily  and  111,069  on  Sun¬ 
day  (Retail  Trading  Zone).  More 
than  ever,  your  message  in  the 
Sunpapers  is  reaching  the  Balti¬ 
more  growing  market  .  .  com¬ 
pletely. 


NATIONAL  representatives; 

CRESMER  &  WOODWARD.  INC.,  N.  Y. 
San  Francisco  it  Los  Angeles 
SCOLARO.  MEEKER  &  SCOTT 
Chicago  A  Detroit 


jHi 


Hit  the  Main  Target  and 
SPREAD  EXTRA  SALES  POWER 


Throughout  this  Important  Area! 


Just  take  a  look  at  any  map  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State.  You  can  see  for  yourself  why 
this  city  with  its  natural  location  has  earned 
the  title  of — Hub  of  the  Empire  State.  A 
strategic  position  has  made  Syracuse  one  of 
the  largest  sales  and  distribution  centers  in 
the  upstate  area. 

Arteries  of  transportation;  air,  rail,  water 
and  highway  brings  the  flow  of  buyers  to 
Syracuse,  the  metropolitan  center  of  this 
rich  area.  And  also  provides  the  facilities 
for  efficient  transportation  of  goods  from 
Syracuse  which  now  serves  as  the  center  of 
distribution,  to  all  parts  of  the  upstate 
New  York  area. 

579,659  consumers — 178,590  families  rep¬ 
resent  this  great  Central  New  York  market. 
Wide  diversity  of  industry,  big  retail  volume, 
and  rich  agricultural  economy  maintains 
family  incomes  that  are  consistently  above 
national  and  state  levels. 

Whether  you  are  planning  to  expand  your 
present  sales  volume  or  scheduling  a  test 
campaign.  The  Syracuse  Newspapers  give 
you  COMPLETE  COVERAGE  of  this  Im¬ 
portant  Market— AT  ONE  LOW  COST 


AIL  BUSINESS 

nOCAL! 


DAILY  CIRCULATION 

Morning  .  78,998 

Evening  .  126,513 

Total  .  205,511 

TOTAL  SUNDAY 

CIRCULATION .  324,177 


SYRACUSE 

HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

'Eveoin  j)  Morning) 

HERALD-AMERICAN  POST-STANDARD 

f Sunday)  .Sunday) 


CENEIAl  ADVIITISINC  RIPRESENTATIVES 


MOLONEY,  RE6AN  t  SCHMITT 


Our  l^eatlerd  Si 


Press  'Discrimination' 

In  Sweden  Is  Denied 

To  THE  Editor:  By  giving  cir¬ 
culation  to  Howard  E.  Larson’s 
charges  of  discrimination  against 
foreign  press  correspondents  in 
Sweden,  you  have  given  this  coun¬ 
try  an  undeserved  black  eye. 
These  are  the  facts  as  we,  the 
undersigned  (one  American,  one 
British  citizen)  see  them,  after 
working  here  in  recent  years. 
(E  &  P,  Oct.  6,  page  20.) 

All  Foreign  Office  communiques 
are  available  to  the  foreign  press 
as  soon  as  they  are  to  the  domes¬ 
tic  press.  So  is  all  other  govern¬ 
mental  and  departmental  news. 
The  Foreign  Office  notifies  us 
when  a  communique  of  more  than 
routine  interest  is  coming  up, 
stating  exact  time  when  it  can  be 
collected.  The  Foreign  Office 
Press  Department  has  also  put 
pressure  on  other  departments  to 
make  special  efforts  to  reach  the 
foreign  press,  when  something  of 
interest  may  be  happening. 

In  our  experience  no  news  has 
been  withheld  from  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  or  issued  to  them  later 
than  to  the  domestic  press.  When¬ 
ever  we  require  off-the-record 
background  information  or  on-the- 
record  statements,  we  find  full  co¬ 
operation  from  all  departments. 


Personal  item  in  the  Hudson 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Star:  “Mrs.  Smith, 
who  has  been  very  ill  for  the  past 
week,  is  still  under  the  car  of  Dr. 
Jones.” 


Dyspepsia  reported  by  the  To¬ 
peka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital:  “At 
his  apartment  he  cooks  his  own 
breakfast  and  suffer,  but  eats 
lunch  at  a  cafe.” 

■ 

Society  note  in  the  Claremont 
(Okla.)  Progress:  “The  Women’s 
Society  met  at  Mrs.  B’s  home 
Thursday.  Thirsty  women  were 
present.” 

■ 

Sports  story  in  the  Waterbary 
(Conn.)  American:  “Gomez  told 
of  humorous  incidents  in  his 
pitching  career  and  particularly  of 
the  framed  Yankee  teams.” 

■ 

Crime  report  in  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press:  “The  culprits 
broke  into  a  widow,  got  into  the 
domestic  science  room,  opened  a 
can  of  meat  and  made  French 
fried  potatoes.” 


including  members  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  who  are  generally  easily  ac¬ 
cessible,  if  personal  interviews  are 
required  to  discuss  specific  prob¬ 
lems. 

As  far  as  we  are  aware,  foreign 
correspondents  are  not  barred 
from  any  government  press  con¬ 
ferences.  The  “incident”  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Larson’s  letter,  was  not 
termed  a  “press  conference.”  No 
news  was  released  at  it,  no  news 
came  out  of  it.  We  were  given  to 
understand  that  it  was  an  informa¬ 
tional  conference  of  the  type  oc¬ 
casionally  held  by  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  for  Swedish  editors,  at  which 
classified  subjects,  including  some¬ 
times  military  secrets,  are  dis¬ 
cussed  off-the-record.  The  report 
discussed  at  that  particular  con¬ 
ference  was  released  for  publica¬ 
tion  to  the  foreign  press  at  exactly 
the  same  time  as  it  was  available 
to  the  Swedish  press.  The  under¬ 
signed,  and  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
most  of  our  colleagues,  did  not 
feel  themselves  discriminated 
against,  because  they  were  not  in¬ 
vited  to  this  conference,  or  others 
of  its  type. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  foreign  correspondents  here 
would  favor  a  wider  use  of  the 
press  conference  system  in  Swed¬ 
en.  The  foreign  press  is  admitted 
as  a  matter  of  course  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  press  conferences 
are  held.  However  the  petition  to 
which  Mr.  Larson  refers,  asking 
for  regular  government  press  con¬ 
ferences,  is  not  “circulating  among 
the  correspondents  here.”  It  is 
being  circulated  by  Mr.  Larson, 
and  it  was  initiated  and  written 
by  him. 

Other  foreign  correspondents 
working  this  capital  expressed  re¬ 
actions  not  different  from  ours, 
when  the  word  was  reported  back 
that  your  publication  had  reported 
“discrimination”  against  them. 

Thomas  Harris,  Stockholm  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Reuters  for  more 
than  eight  years,  said:  “I  have 
never  experienced  any  discrimina 
tion  and  know  of  none  against 
ether  correspondents.  Commun¬ 
iques  are  issued  to  all  correspond¬ 
ents  on  identical  terms.  Further 
more  the  Foreign  Office  frequently 
goes  out  of  its  way  to  help  corre¬ 
spondents  in  obtaining  material  in 
fields  far  beyond  the  scope  of  its 
own  activities.” 

Working  this  capital  we  found 
no  more  difficult,  nor  easier  than 
any  other.  Hot  news  is  rarely 
served  on  a  silver  platter.  The 
Foreign  Office  here  is  no  more 
generous  with  information  on 
Swedish  foreign  policy  than  the 
department  of  the  Secretary  of 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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If  you  w«*n*  to  (lesign  a  pi",  you’d  probably 
start  \>  itii  some  iirll -streaked  liaeon,  surround  it 
with  lender  eliops  and  mealy  roasts,  and  ap|>eiid 
a  i'oiiple  of  iiaiiis — ones  that  would  lit  nicely  in 
an  apartment-size  oven. 

'I'bese  s|KH'irications  are  ones  that  customers, 
by  tbeir  preferences  and  purebases,  pass  aloii" 
to  meat  packers.  Meal  packers  pass  them  aloii" 
to  llie  farmers  who  raise  the  pigs. 

And  the  farmers  give  ear!  Tbrougbout  the 
corn  eotmtry  the  stylish  stout  that  could  once 
be  eouuted  on  to  cop  the  blue  ribbons  gradually 
is  taking  a  back  seat  to  the  more  streamlined 
pig  of  tomorrow. 

'I  hroiigli  selective  breeding  and  balanced 
feeding,  farmers  are  getting  pigs  that  put  on 
more  |Mumds  of  meat  in  less  time  and  put  it  on 
in  the  right  places.  And  many  farmers  are  get¬ 
ting  tlieni  to  market  at  the  tender  age  of  six 
months  instead  of  the  usual  year. 

All  of  wbicli  adds  up  to  this:  When  it  comes 
to  meat,  the  la«ly  with  the  market  basket  finally 
calls  the  turn. 


A\rERICAN  MEAT  INSTITL  TE 

Headquarters.  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  V.  S. 


Meeting  the  Emergency.  Telephone  people  not  only  worked  valiantly 
to  restore  service  but  to  keep  it  going.  Dikes  of  sandbags  were  thrown 
around  telephone  offices.  Switchboards  raised  above  rising  waters. 
Emergency  power  plants  set  up.  Mobile  radio  telephones  rushed  to 
towns  where  telephone  offices  were  washed  out. 

FIGHTING  THE  NATION'S 
COSTLIEST  FLOOD 

From  the  flooded  sections  of  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma  have  come  stories  of  the  loyalty,  skill  and  cour¬ 
age  of  telephone  people  in  one  of  the  Nation’s  worst  floods. 

Many  returned  from  vacations  to  help.  In  one  town, 

■  a  single  radio  appeal  for  former  operators  brought  twice 
as  many  as  were  needed.  Hundreds  of  trained  telephone 
people  from  other  states  were  rushed  to  the  scene  to  help 
their  fellow  workers. 

Once  again  the  Western  Electric  Company  —  the  Bell 
System’s  manufacturing  and  supply  unit  —  proved  its  value 
in  an  emergency.  By  plane,  fast  freight  and  truck  it  rushed 
millions  of  feet  of  cable  and  wire,  telephones,  switchboards 
and  other  needed  equipment. 

No  one  can  tell  when  or  where  such  emergencies  will 
occur,  but  the  Bell  System  has  to  be  ready  and  able  to 
handle  them  when  they  happen.  That  means  financially 
able  as  well  as  physically  able. 

This  points  up  again  that  it  takes  a  financially  strong 
telephone  company,  with  a  strong  supply  organization  like 
Western  Electric,  to  give  the  Nation  the  service  it  requires. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


WLi  Our  Readers  So 


(continued  from  page  2) 


State  or  Downing  Street.  But  ] 
coping  with  this  problem,  we 
share  our  difficulties  with  our  i 
Swedish  colleagues.  We  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  “discriminated”  against.  i 
Burnett  Anderson, 
Stockholm  Correspondent. 
American  Broadcasting  Co. 

E.  Michael  Salzer, 
Stockholm  Correspondent. 
Time-Life  International. 

Employe  Ownership 

To  THE  Editor:  In  your  issue 
of  Oct.  20  (page  8)  you  refer  to 
the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs, 
Inc.  as  a  “David  Lawrence  proj¬ 
ect.”  This  is  incorrect.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  has  been  owned  entirely  by 
the  employes  of  that  company 
since  1946  and  1  have  no  connec¬ 
tion  whatsoever  with  its  owner¬ 
ship  or  management. 

David  Lawrence. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Can  You  Answer  It? 

An  E  &  P  reader  asks:  Can  you 
give  the  source  of  the  statement 
that  “The  Press  or  the  newspaper 
is  the  highest  pulpit  in  the  world?” 

E  &  P  Librarian  would  appreciate 
clues.) 

*  *  * 

To  Mr.  Easterday 

John  H.  Easterday — Your  let¬ 
ter  of  Oct.  24  contained  no  reply 
address;  if  you  will  notify  E  &  P 
Classified  E)epartment,  a  response 
will  be  made  to  your  query. — Ed. 

Against  Metered  TV 

To  THE  Editor:  James  L.  Wick, 
co-publisher  of  a  group  of  news¬ 
papers,  is  quoted  as  saying  before 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  that  “Newspapers  must  en¬ 
courage  the  establishment  of 
theater  television  and  metered 
home  television”  in  order  to  re¬ 
tain  their  share  of  the  local  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar.  Mr.  Wick  then 
went  on,  among  other  things,  to 
damn  “the  politically  powerful 
networks”  and  politicians  he  seems 
to  feel  are  responsive  to  political 
pressure  from  the  networks. 

Mr.  Wick  is  seeing  things  under 
the  bed.  The  Fair  Television 
Practices  Committee  has  been  the 
leader  in  the  fight  against  re¬ 
strictive  practices  in  television. 

We  do  not  believe  that  exclus¬ 
ive  televising  of  major  sports 
events  in  theaters  is  in  the  public 
interest.  We  would  not  like  to 
see  a  box-office  put  in  every  home. 

It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  for 
newspapers  to  take  up  cudgels  to 
fight  against  the  best  interests  of 
TV  viewers  who,  after  all,  are  the 
same  people  who  read  their  news¬ 
papers. 

Charles  Alldredge, 

Fair  Television  Practices 
Committee, 

Washington  4,  D.  C. 


Bank's  Historian 

To  THE  Editor:  “Story  of 

the  Trust  Company  of  Georgia’ 
features  an  exciting  history  writ- 
ten  by  Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  tht 
Atlanta  Constitution,  and  trace 
the  growth  of  the  bank  and  tht 
area. 

.\L  E.  Sharp, 

Liller,  Neal  &  Battle. 
.Atlanta,  Ga. 


^ lien, , , 


50  Years  Ago — The  pro-Boe: 
French  paper.  La  Patrie,  has 
“killed”  3,189,180  British  soldier> 
in  two  years  while  reporting  181 
Boer  casualties  .  .  .  Disraeli  belt 
warns  London  newspapers  he  wil; 
sue  any  that  publish  criticisms  of 
his  illustrious  forebears  .  .  .  .\P 
has  annual  payroll  of  $50,000  for 
Washington  bureau  with  16  editon 
and  writers,  9  operators.  7  me'- 
sengers,  3  manifolders. 

From  Editor  &  Publishel 
*  *  « 

30  Years  .\go  —  Addressing 
press  group  honoring  Melville 
E.  Stone  on  50  years  in  journal¬ 
ism.  Wickham  Steed  of  the  Timi 
of  London  assails  secrecy  in  Dis¬ 
armament  Conference:  “Nothing 
is  being  allowed  to  get  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  outside  worU. 
which  is  our  constituency.  In 
that  case,  gentlemen,  let  us  break 
windows  with  both  fists  and  boik 
feet,  so  that  fresh  air  may  coiw 
in.” 

From  Editor  &  Pubi.ishfi 

*  *  « 

10  Years  Ago  —  Secretary  : 
the  Navy  Knox  tells  newsnKii 
“A  ‘collision’  in  the  Far  East  is 
virtually  inevitable  and  could  cs 
cur  on  24  hours’  notice,”  but  tb 
Navy  I>epartment  censors  tht 
seven  words  after  “inevitabk 
.  .  .  President  Roosevelt  stamf 
“restricted  information”  on  plant 
production  figures  .  .  .  The  Na'7 
withholds  news  of  the  sinking  d 
enemy  submarines. 

From  Editor  &  Publishei 

nd  flo. 

Winston  Churchill  says  h<". 
sue  the  London  Mirror  for  libelin 
him  in  election  campaign  (whk 
he  won)  ,  .  .  Edward  C.  Lappin; 
former  chief  of  the  Hearst  Was: 
ington  bureau  and  now  executi' 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Herak- 
American,  tells  Milwaukee  Sigir 
Delta  Chi  there  are  900  newsp. 
gier,  300  radio,  and  150  magazir; 
reporters  covering  the  nation^ 
capital. 


J 
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The  above  map  is  reproduced  from  the  "Third 
Quarterly  Report  to  the  President  by  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Defense  Mobilization". 

Everyone  in  marketing  knows  that  a  "labor 
shortage  area"  means  high  employment  and 
over-time  —  the  unfailing  formula  for  high 


The  evening  Hartford  Times — traditionally 
Hartford's  great  newspaper — keeps  pace.  Cir¬ 
culation  is  now  running  101,528.  In  the  City 
Zone  242%  as  many  people  read  it  each  dcry 
as  read  the  morning  newspaper.  It  now  carries 
three  times  as  much  total  display  advertising 
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buying  power  and  high  sales  figures. 

Hartford,  traditionally  the  leading  high  in¬ 
come  market  of  all  large  U.  S.  cities,  is  now 
booming  ahead  to  even  higher  figures.  For 
the  alert,  rewards  are  great. 


as  does  the  morning  ...  in  fact,  145%  os  much 
as  the  morning  and  Sunday  combined  without 
allowing  for  well  over  half  a  million  lines  of 
liquor  and  national  supplement  advertising, 
neither  of  which  the  Times  accepts. 


Largest  daily  circulation  in  Connecticut 

Witt  Sfatitatit  Wimtt. 

One  of  22  Gannett  Newspapers 
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Out  of  thin  air. . . 
he  snatches  solid  scoops 


Some  enthusiasts  are  probably  already  editing 
Shakespeare  to  make  him  say  “all  the  world's  a 
television  stage."  Things  happen  fast,  furiously, 
and  that  fantastically  in  the  radio-TV  world. 
People  in  it  are  hard  put  to  keep  up,  even  with 
themselves.  So  they  follow'  one  simple  and 
rewarding  rule.  They  read  Jack  Gould. 

In  the  five  years  Jack  Gould  has  been  covering 
radio  and  television  for  The 
New  York  Times,  he  has  hit 
the  front  page  time  after 
time  with  scoop  after  scoop. 

In  fact,  as  industry  top  brass 
will  sometimes  admit,  he 
even  scoops  them  on  their 
own  companies’  activities!  In 
the  business,  Jack  Gould  is 
a  must. 

Almost  20  years  of  chas¬ 
ing  news  —  from  general 
assignment  to  amusements, 
up  Tin  Pan  Alley,  down  Shubert  Alley,  in  and 
out  of  research  labs,  and  now  in  the  air  itself— 
have  strengthened  in  Jack  Gould  the  resource¬ 
fulness,  persistence,  and  imagination  it  takes  to 
do  this  kind  of  alert  and  vigorous  reporting. 
Variety,  awarding  him  a  special  citation  this  year 
for  his  constructive  efforts  for  better  TV  pro¬ 
gramming,  called  him  the  “forceful  conscience” 
of  the  industrv. 


You'll  find  a  lot  of  good  reporting  in  The 
Times . . .  because  The  Times  has  a  lot  of  alert 
and  vigorous,  perceptive  and  knowledgeable 
reporters  and  editors  like  Jack  Gould.  They  team 
together  to  form  the  biggest  and  most  versatile 
staff,  produce  the  biggest  news  report  of  any 
U.S.  publication. 

Not  long  ago,  for  instance.  The  Times  pub¬ 
lished  a  report  on  the  impact 
of  TV'^  on  U.S.  life.  It  was  a 
big  assignment.  To  cover  it, 
more  than  100  Times  report¬ 
ers  and  correspondents  were 
mobilized  into  one  big 
nation-w  idc  f;>ct-finding  team 
to  work  under  Jack  Gould's 
direction.  The  report,  put 
together  by  Jack  Gould,  is 
something  people  both  in  and 
out  of  the  industry  are  still 
talking  about  and  asking  for. 

*  Readers  like  The  Times  because  they  get 
more  out  of  it.  It  is  an -alert  and  vigorous  news¬ 
paper,  different  from  any  other,  more  informa¬ 
tive,  more  interesting,  And  when  readers  get 
more  out  of  a  newspaper,  advertisers  get  more 
out  of  it,  too.  That's  why  advertisers  make  The 
Times  their  principal  medium  in  the  world's  prin¬ 
cipal  market.  There's  a  lot  about  The  Times 
today  you  ought  to  know.  May  we  tell  you? 
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Ad  Bureau  Will  Appoint 
Specialist  for  Classified 

Initial  Step  Taken  in  ANCAM  Plan 
To  Develop  New  National  Business 


Possible  development  of  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  accounts  on  a  na¬ 
tional  level  is  being  taken  under 
the  wing  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA. 

The  details  of  the  project  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Bureau's  Board  of 
Directors  in  California  a  week  ago 
(E  &  P,  Oct.  27,  page  10)  were 
reported  this  week  by  Chairman 
Irwin  Maier  to  Daniel  L.  Lionel, 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  F.agle,  who 
heads  the  Bureau  affiliation  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers. 

Although  the  Bureau  directors 
stopped  short  of  the  ANCAM  re¬ 
quest — a  Classified  Advertising  Di¬ 
vision — they  left  the  door  open 
for  consideration  of  an  expanded 
program  after  a  year’s  trial  of 
the  initial  approach. 

Specialist  to  Be  Named 

Mr.  Maier  said  the  Board  has 
decided: 

1.  That  a  Bureau  executive  or 
sales  staff  member  will  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  classified  specialist 
of  the  Bureau  and  directed  to 
begin  close  study  of  classified  in 
order  to  become  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  both  its  problems  and 
its  value  as  to  proof  of  newspaper 
advertising  productivity. 

2.  That  ANCAM  should  form 
a  committee  to  work  with  the 
Bureau’s  classified  specialist. 

3.  That  the  Bureau  classified 
specialist  and  the  new  ANCAM 
committee  should  review  all  of 
the  Bureau’s  present  research  and 
promotion  material  to  determine 
what  part  of  it  may  be  useful 
to  classified  managers  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form,  or  can  be  made  useful 
by  minor  and  inexpensive  reproc¬ 
essing.  The  committee  and  the  Bu¬ 
reau  specialist  should  review  new 
material,  as  it  is  developed  by  the 
Bureau,  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
committee  should  also  prepare  a 
list  of  accounts  on  which  they  be¬ 
lieve  the  Bureau  could  be  helpful 
in  selling  classified  at  the  national 
level. 

4.  That  any  major  expense  for 
reprocessing  of  Bureau  material 
and  any  special  sales  effort  which 
is  requested  be  submitted  for  ap¬ 
proval  to  the  Bureau’s  Plans  Com¬ 


mittee  and,  if  considered  desirable, 
to  the  Bureau’s  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

5.  That  the  ANCAM  committee 
be  asked  to  prepare  a  presenta¬ 
tion  on  classified  to  be  given  to 
Bureau  staff  members  in  order  to 
familiarize  the  whole  Bureau  or¬ 
ganization  with  classified  material 
and  sales  arguments  which  can 
be  used  in  selling  national  and 
retail  advertisers. 

‘Notable  Step  Forward’ 

Mr.  Maier  characterized  it  as 
“a  notable  step  forward  and  one 
on  which  substantial  mutual 
progress  ought  to  be  put  on  the 
record  in  the  next  12  months.” 
Further  details  of  cooperative  pro¬ 
cedure  may  be  worked  out  under 
the  general  plan,  he  added. 

The  ANCAM-Bureau  commit¬ 
tee  working  with  Mr.  Lionel  on 
the  presentation  since  last  Fall  in- 


Philadelphia — Food  advertisers 
can  do  without  radio  or  television, 
but  they  cannot  exist  without 
newspapers  as  their  basic  medium, 
Franklin  A.  Bell,  advertising  and 
public  relations  director  of  the 
H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  said  here  Nov.  1 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
chapter,  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives. 

“We  have  been  combatting 
salesmen’s  pressure  for  use  of 
radio  and  television,”  he  stated. 
“They  have  been  affected  by  the 
glamor  of  these  media,  but  we 
told  them  a  newspaper  ad  is  more 
effective  than  15  minutes  of  enter¬ 
tainment  on  television. 

“We  also  told  them  that  you 
can  throw  away  all  the  other 
media,  but  you  can’t  throw  away 
the  newspaper  as  the  basic  medium 
of  communication.  A  newspaper 
ad  about  Heinz  products  is  an 
invitation  for  the  housewife  to 
come  in  to  see  our  goods.” 

Heinz  is  now  in  the  midst  of 
a  $500,000  campaign  in  857 
dailies. 


eludes  Carroll  M.  Carroll,  New 
York  Times;  Charles  W.  Horn, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner, 
and  Ted  Blend,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune.  The  Bureau’s  committee 
was  headed  by  Chesser  Campbell, 
Chicago  Tribune. 

As  presented  by  ANCAM  Presi¬ 
dent  Lester  Jenkins,  Vicepresident 
Robert  Witte  and  Mr.  Lionel,  the 
bid  was  for  a  full  Bureau  division 
which  would  work  toward  in¬ 
creased  and  additional  classified 
linage  from  national  accounts. 
.\NCAM  stressed  there  is  no  in¬ 
tention  to  divert  display  advertis¬ 
ing  into  the  want-ad  pages. 

It  was  felt  that  the  Bureau’s 
prestige  and  its  ability  to  reach 
top  people  in  the  national  field 
would  be  a  dominant  factor  in 
successfully  selling  more  national 
firms  on  expanding  their  newspa¬ 
per  budgets  to  include  classited 
advertising — placed  direct  from 
the  factory  or  through  suggestions 
to  dealers. 

The  two  types  of  industries 
which  ANCAM  would  like  to  tap 


Mr.  Bell  said  the  campaign  is 
producing  outstanding  results,  cit¬ 
ing  as  one  example  the  fact  the 
American  Stores  in  Philadelphia 
bought  11  carloads  of  Heinz  prod¬ 
ucts  through  the  impact  of  the 
current  newspaper  ads.  He  also 
said  one  Heinz  salesman  sold  nine 
independent  grocers  more  than 
they  had  purchased  in  the  previous 
nine  months  on  one  call  explain¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  campaign. 

“Our  volume  is  up,”  Mr.  Bell 
said,  “not  just  in  dollars,  but  sale 
of  units.  You  fellows  did  a  fine 
job  for  us.  You  can  do  a  similar 
job  for  yourselves  by  merchandis¬ 
ing  your  own  product.  I  do  rate 
newspapers  as  the  number  one 
medium.  They  are  indispensable 
to  the  grocer.” 

The  representatives  and  their 
guests  saw  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin’s  slide  adaptation  of  “The 
Greatest  Show”  as  applied  locally 
to  the  Heinz  company.  Harold  S. 
Barnes,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  was  a  guest 
of  honor. 


are  (1)  those  whose  dealers  are 
too  small  to  use  ROP  advertising 
to  any  appreciable  extent  and  (2) 
those  whose  use  of  classified  at 
present  can  be  made  more  effective 
through  constructive  planning  on 
a  national  basis. 

One  of  the  major  classifications 
would  be  automotive,  the  use  of 
Classified  to  move  used  cars  being 
promoted  at  the  factory  level. 
ANCAM  also  looks  for  new  busi¬ 
ness  among  large  retail  chains,  if 
the  top  advertising  executives  are 
reached  with  its  full  story.  Other 
points  of  attack  would  be  among 
loan  companies,  chain  banks,  pub¬ 
lic  utilities,  vocational  schools,  and 
sales  efforts  would  be  directed  to 
officials  of  national  associations 
(real  estate,  home  builders,  etc.) 

The  ANCAM  plan  also  contem¬ 
plates  readership  and  market  pres¬ 
entations,  a  clearing  house  for 
“unusual”  (human  interest)  ad 
copy,  comprehensive  linage  charts 
and  surveys  for  CAMs. 

■ 

First  Postal 
Rate  Increase 
Set  for  April  1 

Washington — Newspapers  have 
a  five-month  period  in  which  to 
work  out  adjustments  in  their  mail 
subscription  rates  to  meet  the  first 
10%  boost  in  second-class  postal 
rates  on  April  1. 

Had  Congress  passed  the  new 
Postoffice  revenue  bill  prior  to 
Oct.  1  the  rate  increase  would  have 
become  effective  Jan.  1 — the  first 
quarter  following  the  quarter  in 
which  the  law  was  enacted. 

President  Truman  signed  S. 
1046.  the  postal  rate  bill,  on  C)ct. 
30.  thereby  making  it  effective 
April  1.  A  flat  10%  boost  will  be 
applied  across-the-board,  based  on 
the  existing  zone  structure.  The 
original  proposal  of  the  Postoffice 
Department  to  set  up  new  cate¬ 
gories  of  advertising  content,  with 
fluctuating  rates,  was  rejected. 

S.1046  provides  a  10%  increase 
the  first  year,  another  10%  on 
April  1,  1953.  and  a  third  10%  on 
April  1,  1954.  Free-in-county  is 
continued. 

The  present  rate  for  outside 
county  publication  is  IVic  per 
pound  on  editorial  portion  and  a 
sliding  scale  from  IVic  to  7c  on 
advertising  portion,  according  to 
mail  zones.  The  new  base  rate  will 
be  1.6.5c  next  April,  1.8c  in  1953 
and  1.95c  in  1954. 

A  Senate-House  committee  is 
empowered  to  make  a  full  study  of 
postal  rates  and  services  and  re¬ 
port  in  1953. 


Heinz  Adman  Says 
Dailies  ^Indispensable  * 
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Will  ChurchiU 
Continue  Suit 
For  Libel? 

By  Doris  Willens 
London — A  campaign  battle  be¬ 
tween  Winston  Churchill  and  the 
newspaper  with  the  world’s  largest 
circulation,  the  Daily  Mirror,  was 
climaxed  Election  Day  when  Mr. 
Churchill  issued  a  libel  writ  against 
the  tabloid. 

Mr.  Churchill’s  brief  writ  said 
only  that  damages  were  claimed 
for  libel  on  page  one  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror’s  Election  Day  issue.  The 
Mirror  (upwards  of  5,000,000  cir¬ 
culation)  that  day  featured  on  its 
front  page  a  sketch  of  a  large  pis¬ 
tol,  with  the  black  headline 
“WHOSE  FINGER?”  The  pro- 
Labor  paper  had  for  several  days 
been  playing  on  the  “Whose  finger 
do  you  want  on  the  trigger?” 
theme.  It  was  part  of  the  Labor 
campaign  that  the  Conservatives 
were  “war-mongers." 

The  Mirror  had  come  to  grips 
with  Mr.  Churchill  earlier  in  the 
campaign  by  re-printing  from  the 
American  weekly.  The  Nation,  a 
story  quoting  a  French  source  as 
saying  Mr.  Churchill  had  said  in 
France  that  if  he  became  prime 
minister  he  would  deliver  a  “peace 
ultimatum”  to  Stalin. 

When  Mr.  Churchill  stated  that 
it  was  a  “completely  false  report,” 
the  Mirror  printed  his  denial. 

Whether  Mr.  Churchill,  as  prime 
minister,  will  wish  to  follow 
through  with  the  libel  suit  remains 
to  be  seen. 

*  *  * 

Less  Partisan  in  U.  S. 

The  American  newspaper  reader 
had  a  “considerably  less  partisan” 
picture  of  the  1950  British  election 
than  did  the  British  newspaper 
reader,  the  historian  of  that  elec¬ 
tion  wrote  last  year.  His  statement 
will  surely  hold  for  the  1951  elec¬ 
tion  as  well. 

Alistair  Cooke,  American  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  reported  this  week  that 
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Newsprint  Boss 

LONDON — The  man  in  the 
Churchill  Cabinet  who  will  de- 
tennine  the  amount  of  news¬ 
print  imports  is  Peter  Thorney- 
croft,  newly  named  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

American  coverage  was  more  com¬ 
plete  and  more  understanding  than 
ever  before.  He  cited  particularly 
the  reports  of  Raymond  Daniell, 
chief.  New  York  Times  bureau. 

Mr.  Daniell,  on  the  other  hand, 
stressed  the  partisan  character  of 
British  coverage.  Some  polling  day 
banner  headlines  may  be  cited  as 
evidence: 

Daily  Graphic  (Lord  Kemsley, 
Conservative):  “Make  This  Right 
Swing  a  Knock-Out!  Vote  Tory 
to-dav.  RECORD  LIKELY  AT 
THE  POLLS.” 

Dailv  Herald  (Labor):  “VOTE 
LABOR  FOR  PEACE  AND  THE 
FAMILY.” 

Daily  Mail  (Lord  Rothermere, 
Conservative):  “CHURCHILL: 
THIS  FATEFUL  MOMENT.” 

*  *  4! 

Polls  Explained 

Both  the  Beaverbrook  Daily  Ex¬ 
press  and  the  Liberal  News- 
Chronicle  put  their  election  day 
banners  on  their  public  opinion 
polls. 

The  News-Chronicle’s  Gallup 
Poll  had  in  its  final  survey  given 
the  Conservatives  a  3.5  lead  over 
Labor,  and  had  pointed  out  that 
there  was  no  evidence  that  the 
swing  towards  Labor  had  ceased 
since  the  last  opinion-polling  day. 
The  Daily  Express  gave  the  Con¬ 
servatives  a  lead  of  4  percentage 
points.  The  Daily  Graphic,  which 
started  its  own  poll  late  in  the 
election,  found  a  7-point  lead  for 
the  Conservatives. 

After  the  election  Dr.  Henry 
Durant,  director  of  the  British  In¬ 
stitute  of  Public  Opinion,  wrote, 
“The  News  Chronicle  Gallup  Poll 
has  triumphed  again.”  He  based 
his  statement  on  the  fact  that  the 
Poll  had  come  closer  to  the  final 
result  than  either  of  the  other  two, 
and  that  it  had  “specifically  warned 
readers  that  Labor’s  remarkable  re¬ 
covery  might  continue  over  the 
next  48  hours.” 

The  Daily  Express  flatly  admit¬ 
ted:  “Whichever  way  you  work 
these  polls  out — either  basing  them 
on  total  votes  cast  or  using  fash¬ 
ionable  mathematical  equations  to 
estimate  seats — the  result  is  a  long 
way  from  reality.” 

*  *  * 

Guardian's  Surprise 

A  MAJOR  press  surprise  of  the 
campaign  was  the  Liberal  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian’s  statement  of 
support  for  the  Conservatives.  Let¬ 
ters  by  the  score  poured  into  the 
Guardian  offices.  About  half  of 
those  printed  cheered  the  Guardian 
decision,  while  the  other  half  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  glorious  newspaper 
of  C.  P.  Scott’s  days  was  “nothing 
but  a  memory.” 


British  Embassy  Makes  'Em  All  Behave  Like  Gentlemen 

There  never  was  anything  like  it  before  in  the  history  of  Washing¬ 
ton  coverage — coverage  of  the  reception  of  Princess  Elizabeth  and 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  that  is.  The  British  Embassy  controlled  it 
at  the  Embassy  point  and  saw  to  it  that  the  writers  and  lensmen  acted 
as  “gentlemen  of  the  press” — or,  at  least,  laid  down  rules  to  accom¬ 
plish  that  objective. 

Photographers  and  reporters  were  met  at  the  Embassy  “annex” 
by  a  representative  of  the  British  Information  Services  and  “escorted,” 
in  the  case  of  the  cameramen,  to  the  ballroom  proper  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  reporters,  to  the  dais. 

The  instructions  continue:  “Reporters  wishing  to  telephone  may 
leave  the  dais  by  the  left-hand  end  and  will  be  escorted  to  a  telephone 
by  a  representative  of  B.l.S.  A  minimum  amount  of  movement  to 
and  from  the  telephones  is  requested. 

“The  three  photographers  in  the  pool  taking  pictures  of  the 
Princess  must  take  pictures  as  best  they  can  without  asking  Her 
Royal  Highness  or  anyone  else  to  pose.  These  photographers  will 
please  keep  noise  to  a  minimum.  The  same  applies  to  reporters  on 
the  dais,  who  are  requested  to  keep  conversation  as  little  and  as  quiet 
as  possible.” 

Nothing  was  said  about  royal  behavior.  Prince  Philip  looked  over 
the  notes  of  one  reporter  and  commented:  “I’m  sure  if  you  took  this 
to  a  chemist  he’d  give  you  a  cough  mixture.”  I 

Hey.  Kids,  No  Tax  on  Those  Circus  Passes  This  Yearl 

I  You  don’t  have  to  pay  a  federal  tax  on  passes  to  sports  I 
events,  theaters,  circus,  etc.,  any  more.  They’re  exempt  in  I 
the  new  tax  law.  \ 

Newspaper  Plant  Projects  Marked  ‘Denied' — ^May  Re-Apply 

The  construction  controls  division  of  NPA  has  listed  its  decisions 
in  the  third  calendar  quarter  of  1951,  under  the  following  headings: 

“Allotment” — those  which  received  an  approved  schedule  to  com¬ 
mence  or  continue  construction  and  related  allotment  of  materials. 

“Approved” — given  an  approved  construction  schedule  to  commence 
or  continue  construction  but  did  not  require  an  allotment  of  materials. 

“Exempt” — those  where  the  requirements  for  delivery  of  controlled 
materials  will  not  exceed  the  limits  permitted. 

“Denied” — rejected,  but  with  the  right  to  re-apply  after  Jan.  1. 

Listed  actions:  News  Syndicate  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  alterations, 
amount  not  given,  denied;  Patriot  News  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  news¬ 
paper  plant,  $865,000,  denied;  Federated  Publications,  Inc.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  newspaper  plant,  $727,860,  denied;  Evening  News  As¬ 
soc.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  newspaper  plant,  $995,000,  denied;  Kansas  City 
Star  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  newspaper  building,  $7,000,  approved; 
Chadbourne  Corp.  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  newspaper  plant,  amount  not 
given,  denied;  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Austin,  Tex.,  publishing  plant, 
$1,320,000,  denied;  Pittman  Construction  Co.,  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
newspaper  plant,  $858,676,  denied. 

Paper  Price  ‘Tailoring'  Doesn't  Alter  Newsprint  Situation 

Office  of  Price  Stabilization  is  "tailoring  ’  its  orders  on 
paper  pricing  (which,  in  government  gobbledegook,  means 
adjusting  basic  regulations  to  meet  specific  situations)  and 
already  has  fixed  dollars-and-cents  ceilings  for  several  types 
of  paper  products — hut  not  on  newsprint.  An  inquiry  this 
week  at  OPS  wasn’t  revelatory  of  any  early  action. 

‘Court  of  Last  Resort'  Established  on  News  Classification 

Edward  K.  Moss,  information  chief  of  Defense  Production  Admin¬ 
istration  and  the  National  Production  Authority,  will  interpret  the 
President’s  security  information  censorship  order  for  those  offices,  but 
appeals  may  be  made  to  Administrator  Manly  Fleischmann  if  Mr. 
Moss,  in  the  opinion  of  newsmen,  “classifies”  too  much  or  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  deputy  administrators,  he  doesn’t  “classify”  enough.  Mr. 
Fleischmann  and  DP  A  Security  Director  R.  W.  Lawrence  will  sit  in 
judgment  with  Joseph  H.  Short,  Jr.,  White  House  press  secretary,  as 
the  “court  of  last  resort.” 

Personalities  in  the  News  on  Capitol  Hill 

Lawrence  W.  Strattner — new  deputy  assistant  administrator  of 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Division,  NPA — is  administrative  vicepresident  of 
West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 

John  Slinkman — editor  of  the  new  Navy  Times  (for  Navy,  Coast 
Guard  and  Marine  Corps  personnel) — was  associate  editor  of  Army 
Times  and  Air  Force  Times  several  years. 

Max  R.  Grossman — en  route  to  Germany  to  be  chief  of  the  public 
affairs  division  of  the  Office  of  U.  S.  Land  Commissioner  for  Land 
Hesse — is  a  former  head  of  Boston  University’s  journalism  school 
Nils  A.  Lennartson — special  assistant  to  Air  Force  Secretary 
Finletter — is  a  former  reporter  for  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press-Herald. 

William  D.  Kennedy — consultant  to  the  Psychological  Strategy 
Board — is  on  leave  as  editor  of  Ford  Times. 
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Problems  of  ITU  Papers 
Discussed  by  Ex-Publisher 


He  Looks  for  Many  Changes  in  Plan  of 
Operation,  Also  Hot  Election  Battle 


By  Merrick  M.  Hill 

What  effect  will  the  news¬ 
papers  being  started  and  operated 
by  the  International  Typographical 
Union  have  upon  the  newspaper 
business  in  the  United  States? 

That  question  cannot  be  an¬ 
swered  now,  although  the  impact 
of  the  papers  already  in  operation 
does  not  seem  to  be  too  great. 
There  are  three  schools  of  thought 
about  the  purpose  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  ITU  papers: 

•  Is  the  ITU  starting  news¬ 
papers  simply  for  use  in  winning 
strikes? 

•  Is  the  ITU  attempting  to  set 
up  newspaper  pilot  plants  that 
will  make  a  more  or  less  exact 
science  out  of  the  establishment  of 
new  papers,  providing  accurate 
data  sheets  on  initial  capital  out¬ 
lays  and  operating  costs  and  reve¬ 
nues  during  the  early  years  of  a 
paper? 

•  Is  the  ITU  starting  some  sort 
of  movement  that  will  put  an  end 
to  free  enterprise  in  the  newspaper 
business? 

All  Are  Strike  Weapons 

Consider  the  first  question. 
Every  ITU  newspaper  now  in  op¬ 
eration  began  publication  as  a 
strike-winning  measure.  Members 
of  the  local  union,  immediately 
they  went  out  on  strike,  wanted  a 
publication  in  which  to  present 
their  side  of  the  argument  to  the 
public.  They,  too,  wanted  some 
vehicle  that  could  be  used  in  cut¬ 
ting  into  the  advertising  revenues 
of  the  established  paper. 

Usually  there  was  first  started  a 
free-distribution  weekly.  Then 
came  financial  support  from  the 
ITU  through  its  subsidiary.  Uni¬ 
typo,  Inc.,  or  through  what  is 
known  as  the  “special  assistance 
fund.”  (Currently,  Unitypo  is  in 
debt  to  ITU  for  more  than  $3,- 
000,000.)  Then  the  next  step, 
after  a  period  of  months,  was  to 
convert  the  free  distribution  week¬ 
ly  into  a  daily  with  a  paid  sub¬ 
scription  list. 

Accounting  Not  Available 

There  may  be  one  or  two  in¬ 
stances  where  an  ITU  paper  has 
resulted  in  the  settlement  of  a 
strike,  although  the  writer  cannot 
recall  them.  There  also  may  be 
cases  where  the  threat  of  compe¬ 
tition  has  caused  the  publisher  of 
an  established  paper  to  meet  ITU 
demands  for  increased  wages.  But 
it  is  pretty  well  established  that 
ITU  papers  are  not  successful 
agencies  to  use  in  winning  strikes. 

How  about  the  pilot  plant  idea? 
As  explained  by  Dale  Byrne,  who 


The  byline  on  this  report  is 
that  of  a  widely  experienced  news¬ 
paperman  who  became  publisher 
of  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Star  last 
March,  saw  it  through  the  tran¬ 
sition  to  the  Daily  News-Digest, 
and  resigned  in  September  due 
to  policy  di0erences.  Merrick  Hill 
has  taught  journalism  at  Kent 
State  University  in  Ohio,  worked 
on  daily  newspapers  in  several 
large  Eastern  cities,  and  published 
a  weekly  in  Florida. 

assumed  the  duties  of  director  of 
publications  for  Unitypo  about 
June  1,  the  idea  seemed  plausible. 
A  group  of  papers  operating  in 
different  sections  of  the  United 
States  using  a  standard  operating 
procedure  as  to  personnel,  equip¬ 
ment,  wire  service,  advertising 
rates,  etc.,  could  accumulate  data 
that  would  be  valuable  to  anyone 
interested  in  costs  and  potential 
revenues  of  a  new  newspaper. 

The  plausibility  fades  when  it 
is  discovered  that  operating  costs 
of  individual  ITU  papers  as  well 
as  details  of  Unitypo  accounting 
and  the  various  ITU  special  funds, 
are  not  available  even  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  union.  A  resolution, 
surrounding  Unitypo  operations 
with  a  very  heavy  veil  of  secrecy, 
was  adopted  at  the  recent  ITU 
convention  in  Atlanta.  Only  fi¬ 
nancial  statistics  that  ITU  Presi¬ 
dent  Woodruff  Randolph  likes  will 
be  released  to  union  members. 

‘Goodwill’  Questioned 

This  secrecy  will  be  one  of  the 
principal  issues  in  the  ITU  elec¬ 
tion  next  May,  and  already  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  Randolph  regime 
are  busy  blasting  the  pilot  plant 
fantasy. 

While  touching  on  intra-union 
affairs,  it  can  be  pointed  out  that 
a  Unitypo  financial  report,  issued 
some  time  ago,  listed  goodwill  at 
$59,000.  How,  asks  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph’s  opposition,  can  a  corpora¬ 
tion  that  does  not  publish  a  single 
newspaper  and  which  has  no  direct 
contact  with  the  general  public, 
have  such  an  asset?  Members  of 
the  Independent  party  in  the  union 
(Randolph  and  the  present  inter¬ 
national  officers  are  Progressives) 
also  plan  to  question  this  $59,000 
item  before  May,  1952. 

The  answer  to  the  third  question 
— is  it  a  movement  that  will  end 
free  enterprise  in  the  newspaper 
business — is  short  and  easy.  It  is 
“No.”  It  doesn’t  even  matter  if 
the  present  ITU  regime  has  any 


such  idea  or  not.  Sometime — it 
may  be  next  May  or  it  may  be 
later — Mr.  Randolph  and  his  slate 
of  officers  will  be  defeated.  And 
the  leaders  of  the  Independent 
party  in  the  ITU  are  said  to  have 
pledged  themselves  to  turn  the 
ITU  papers  over  to  private  indi¬ 
viduals  as  soon  as  possible.  There 
will  be  only  one  stipulation — the 
new  owners  will  have  complete 
operational  and  policy  control, 
but  they  have  to  covenant  to  be 
“fair  to  labor.” 

Mr.  Randolph,  however,  can 
point  to  the  sale  of  three  papers. 
In  Trenton,  N.  J.  the  ITU  paper 
was  sold  to  a  company  with  a 
capitalization  of  $125,000  and 
with  $1,000  paid  in  capital.  This 
is  according  to  photostatic  copies 
of  the  articles  of  incorporation. 
In  Las  Vegas  the  ITU  paper  was 
sold  and  resulted  in  a  suit  for 
$1,000,000  which  now  is  in  litiga¬ 
tion.  The  Colorado  Springs  paper 
was  sold  to  Edwin  Hoyt,  son  of 
Palmer  Hoyt,  Denver  Post  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Unitypo  Leases  Plants 

(Before  discussing  the  plan  of 
operation  put  into  effect  July  17 
for  ITU  papers,  there  should  be  a 
note  of  explanation.  The  ITU  can 
say  it  does  not  own  or  operate 
a  single  paper  and  legally  such  a 
statement  would  be  true.  Each 
paper  is  owned  by  a  local  corpora¬ 
tion.  The  local  unit  is  controlled 
in  each  case  not  by  its  stockhold¬ 
ers  but  by  Unitypo,  which  also 
owns  the  equipment  and  machin¬ 
ery  and  real  estate,  and  which 
leases  it  to  the  local  company.  In 
turn.  Unitypo  is  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  ITU.) 

When  Unitypo,  Inc.,  was  set  up 
several  years  ago  as  a  paternalistic 
umbrella  over  ITU  papers,  one  of 
the  original  ideas  was  to  “make 
work”  for  as  many  striking  print¬ 
ers  as  possible.  Besides  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  printers  were  used  in 
advertising,  editorial,  business,  cir¬ 
culation  and  administrative  depart¬ 
ments — with  scant  success.  That 
early  plan  has  been  abandoned. 
Now  printers  are  used  only  as 
printers,  and  the  papers  are  being 
staffed  as  rapidly  as  possible  with 
men  trained  for  their  specialized 
jobs.  Released  printers  draw  strike 
benefits;  or  find  jobs  in  other 
cities. 

Based  on  8-Man  Staff 
Several  months  ago  the  stand¬ 
ard  operating  procedure  plan  was 
conceived.  In  theory  the  new 
newspapers  sounded  fine.  Each  is¬ 
sue  would  hold  to  16  tabloid  pages 
— no  more  or  no  less — with  a 
50-50  advertising-news  content. 
The  50-50  ratio  would  be  constant 
so  that  an  eight-man  composing 
room  could  turn  out  the  same  size 
paper  each  day.  There  were  to  be 


Radio  Guide  Added 

MERIDEN,  CONN.  — Pub¬ 
lisher  Robert  L’Heureux  and 
Advertising  Manager  Bernard 
Wainer  announced  this  week 
the  addition  of  a  four-page  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  weekend  News-Di¬ 
gest  giving  complete  radio-tele- 
vision  program  listings  of  New 
York  City  and  local  stations 
“at  no  extra  cost  to  readers.” 

no  Thursday  advertising  peaks  or 
“first  of  the  week”  advertising  val¬ 
leys. 

House  advertisements  were  to 
be  used  in  event  each  issue  didn’t 
contain  600  inches  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising.  Never  were  more  than  600 
inches  of  advertising  to  be  used. 
Never  were  more  than  600  inches 
of  news  to  be  used.  All  papers 
were  named  Daily  News-Digest 
and  each  lost  its  individuality. 

A  10,000  circulation  was  guar¬ 
anteed;  all  ads  running  on  other 
days  to  be  reprinted  on  Thursday, 
when  copies,  up  to  10,000  above 
the  regular  subscriptions,  would 
be  sampled.  The  open  advertising 
rate  for  all  papers  was  set  at  $1.12 
with  a  5%  discount. 

A  new  wire  service — NNS — was 
established  in  Washington,  to 
handle  all  national,  international 
and  war  news  in  about  5,000 
words,  leaving  a  like  amount  of 
wordage  for  local  happenings. 
Wire  news  carried  heads  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  cost  of  a  wire  editor  and 
a  page  one  dummy  was  furnished 
daily.  Style  and  departmentaliza¬ 
tion  were  to  be  uniform,  and  news 
was  to  be  “unbiased,  objective  and 
unslanted.” 

5  Publication  Days 
Publication  days  were  set  for 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
Friday  and  Sunday;  the  last  edi¬ 
tion  to  be  printed  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  and  delivered  without  comics 
or  magazine  section.  All  control 
of  the  papers  passed  from  local 
groups  to  Mr.  Byrne  and  through 
him  to  Mr.  Randolph. 

July  17  was  the  target  date. 
Then  three  papers  began  opera¬ 
tion  under  the  new  plan.  Only 
one,  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Star, 
had  been  operated  as  a  daily  prior 
to  that  date.  In  Monroe,  La.,  a 
weekly  became  a  daily;  and  in 
Texarkana,  Ark.,  there  had  been 
no  transitional  weekly  stage.  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa.,  previously  a  weekly, 
joined  the  group  a  week  later. 
Scheduled  to  be  added  to  the 
group  are  papers  in  Charleston. 
W.  Va.,  and  Springfield,  Mo.,  with 
Lorain,  O.,  and  Orlando,  Fla., 
some  time  in  the  future. 

Flaw  in  News  Tbeoiy 
That,  in  essence,  was  the  plan. 
In  12  weeks  of  practical  operation, 
the  flaws  in  the  theory  are  becom¬ 
ing  apparent. 

Oh^rvation  shows  that  in  a 
small  or  medium-sized  city,  there 
is  a  liking  for  the  tabloid  paper. 
It  is  easily  handled  and  the  size 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Promotion  Men  Given 
Major  Task  with  TV 

By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


Philadelphia  —  The  shadow  of 
television  and  high  production 
costs  hung  over  the  regional  “shirt¬ 
sleeve  clinic”  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association 
here  Oct.  29-30. 

Despite  all-time  highs  in  linage 
and  circulation,  according  to  sev¬ 
eral  panel  speakers,  promotion 
men  were  warned  to  improve  their 
methods  and  publishers  advised 
to  charge  more  for  advertising 
space. 

83  Papers  Represented 

Representatives  of  83  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  Eastern  United  States 
and  Canada  attended  the  meeting. 
The  Philadelphia  chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Representatives  co-sponsored 
the  program. 

Jere  Healy,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News  and 
past  president  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Association, 
declared  bluntly:  “The  newspaper 
business  has  got  to  have  more 
money  to  survive.” 

Many  newspapers  are  selling 
their  space  too  cheaply,  he  as¬ 
serted. 

“Our  cost  of  operation,”  Mr. 
Healy  pointed  out,”  has  gone  up 
300%  in  recent  years.  The  milline 
rate  has  gone  up  only  18%.  No 
wonder  we  are  enjoying  all-time 


“There  isn’t  any  question  in 
mind  that  we  will  also  go  back  into 
pots,  pans,  knives,  and  all  sorts 
of  housewares  to  induce  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  to  the  fold,  particularly  in 
competitive  situations.” 

Mr.  Healy  suggested  that  news- 
paperboys  be  used  to  conduct 
readership  surveys. 

“We  are  missing  a  great  bet,” 
he  said,  “in  not  using  them  to 
find  out  what  the  public  wants. 
They  are  closer  to  readers  than 
anyone. 

“I  think  promotion  managers 
should  insist  that  carrier  organiza¬ 
tions  secure  information  as  to  the 
reasons  why  people  are  stopping 
the  newspaper.” 

Research  to  Combat  TV' 

Les  Farnarth,  media  director  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  said  news¬ 
papers  should  recognize  the  keen 
competition  of  television. 

“Television  as  a  new  competitor 
of  newspapers,”  he  said,  “must  be 
dealt  with  and  recognized  to  its 
fullest  extent. 

“.A  considerable  amount  of  re¬ 
search  has  already  been  conducted 
to  demonstrate  the  effect  it  is 
having  on  ncwspapei;  reading  hab¬ 
its.  However,  as  more  and  more 
cities  become  televised,  it  becomes 
more  and  more  important  that 
such  research  be  localized. 


IDEAS  for  promoting  their  newspapers  arc  exchanged  during  NNPA 
clinic  in  Philadelphia:  Left  to  right — Bettie  Gibson,  advertising  and 
research  promotion  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press;  John  W. 
Kotun,  promotion  manager  of  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sunpapers,  and  V'ir- 
ginia  VVilson,  promotion  manager  of  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post. 

related,  “my  folks  made  a  quick  around  and  accepts  national  ad- 
spot  check  for  me  on  the  current  vertisements  saying  the  exact  same 
use  of  the  Bureau’s  fotm.  thing.” 

“Out  of  70  papers  in  31  cities  “At  Hess  Brothers,”  Mr.  Carroll 
of  all  different  sizes  that  were  concluded,  “we  have  placed  9,000,- 
checked,  I  am  told  17,  or  ro.ughly  000  lines  of  advertising  in  26  dif- 
24%,  of  these  papers’  file  folders  ferent  newspapers  this  year.  I  am 
contained  the  publication  form  and  happy  to  say  we  have  amicably 
these  were  concentrated  in  12  of  solved  every  problem  that  has 
the  31  cities.  The  separate  market  come  up  between  most  newspa- 
data  form  was  not  in  use  at  all  in  pers  and  ourselves.” 
these  31  cities.  3  Things  a  Store  Wants 

A  further  check  reveals  that  Discussing  “what  department 
practically  all  but  one  or  two  of  stores  expect  from  newspapers,” 
the  publication  forms  contained  in  Veale  of  Strawbridge  & 

our  files  for  these  17  papers  are  clothier,  Philadelphia,  itemized: 
at  least  two  years  old  and  by  far  ,  p^jr  piay_in  the  matter  of 
the  majority  are  three  or  four  position,  in  the  proportion  of 
years  old.  news  content  to  advertising,  and  in 


highs  in  advertising  linage.  We 
are  doing  a  lot  of  business,  but 
our  advertising  rates  are  too  cheap 
to  make  a  profit  today.” 

Premium  Days  Returning 

Mr.  Healy  also  warned  that  the 
newspaper  circulation  picture  may 
not  be  as  bright  as  it  seems. 

“I  think,”  he  said,  “that  circula¬ 
tion  today,  throughout  the  entire 
country  is  very  soft.  By  soft,  I 
mean  we  are  finding  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult,  in  most  cases,  to  show  in¬ 
creases  over  last  year. 

“This  is  particularly  true  among 
the  metropolitan  newspapers.  In 
the  not  too  distant  future,  we  will 
have  to  do  more  promotion  than 
we  have  done  during  the  past 
10  years. 

“I  had  a  premium  sales  manager 
in  to  see  me  just  last  week  and 
he  said  that  all  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  with  whom  he  talked  during 
the  past  month  came  up  with  the 
same  question:  ‘What  kind  of  a 
gimmick  can  we  get — not  to  build 
circulation,  but  to  hold  it?’ 

“I  have  spoken  to  circulators 
during  the  past  few  weeks  and 
all  are  bemoaning  the  fact  that 
circulation  is  not  increasing  as  it 
might. 

“Consequently,  you  promotion 
boys  will  be  called  in,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  to  do  some  overtime,  on 
getting  programs  together  which 
will  help  sell  our  newspapers. 


“We  know  from  the  findings  of 
research  already  conducted  that 
little  effect  is  felt  by  newspapers 
in  their  sale  or  their  reading, 
and  while  we  suspect  this  is  true 
of  any  single  paper  or  individual 
area,  it  is  terribly  important  to  be 
sure  it  is  so  with  enough  localized 
research  to  document  it. 

“Furthermore,  all  kinds  of  time 
and  money  are  being  invested  to 
prove  the  readership  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
fallen  off  as  a  result  of  tv,  but 
very  little  is  done  in  the  promotion 
of  newspapers.” 

Mr.  Farnart  said  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  desired  in  the 
field  of  newspaper  media  promo¬ 
tion,  data  and  research.  He  re¬ 
peated  what  he  had  said  in  1948: 

More  Than  Gimmicks  Needed 

“Every  day  of  our  working  lives 
we  are  bombarded  through  the 
mails  with  a  miscellaneous  assort¬ 
ment  of  media  promotion — keys 
and  kites,  bottles  of  pop,  balloons, 
buttons  and  badges  to  prove  that 
‘X’  media  is  number  one.” 

What  he  wrote  in  1948  expresses 
his  feelings  about  newspaper  data 
today,  Mr.  Farnarth  declared. 

He  advised  that  the  Standardized 
Data  Form  for  Newspapers,  re¬ 
leased  in  1948,  be  expanded  to 
provide  a  complete  story  on  each 
point. 

“Before  coming  over  here,”  he 


Sold  on  Newspapers 

Despite  the  meteoric  growth  of 
TV,  the  newspaper  is  still  the  most 
effective  medium  for  direct  mer¬ 
chandise  advertising  for  the  retail 
store,  said  Edward  Carroll,  sales 
promotion  manager  for  Hess  Bros., 
Allentown,  Pa. 

“Television’s  cost  is  still  too 
great  and  its  pull  not  strong  enough 
for  most  retailers,”  he  commented. 

More  than  98%  of  the  Hess 
store’s  advertising  goes  into  news¬ 
papers  (E&P,  Sept.  22,  page  16). 
“I  believe,”  he  said,  “it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  a  long  time  before  we 
make  any  substantial  change  in  the 
type  of  media  we  use  to  promote 
our  store  and  its  merchandise.” 

Asks  Harmony 

In  discussing  relations  between 
advertiser  and  newspaper,  Mr. 
Carroll  urged  that  both  try  to 
strive  for  a  more  harmonious  re¬ 
lationship;  pointed  out  that  one 
of  the  major  problems  confront¬ 
ing  advertisers  is  the  inconsistency 
of  newspapers.  “No  two  newspa¬ 
pers — no  matter  how  much  alike 
they  may  be — seem  to  have  the 
same  ad  rates  and  regulations,” 
he  criticized. 

“Even  within  the  same  paper 
there  often  are  inconsistencies.  For 
example,  a  newspaper  may  tell  a 
local  advertiser  not  to  use  cer¬ 
tain  words  in  its  ads.  A  day  or 
two  later,  the  paper  turns  right 


advertising  censorship  as  to  copy 
appearance  and  claims. 

2.  Research  help  —  publicity 
facts  so  that  the  merchant  won’t 
have  to  make  advertising  decisions 
based  on  habit,  or  hunch,  or  last 
year. 

3.  Immunity  from  solicitation 
for  extra-curricular  advertising — 
such  as  the  gift  guide  page  and 
the  special  section. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  concluded,  “the 
large  stores  and  the  newspapers 
need  each  other,  depend  upon  each 
other  day  after  day  like  an  old 
married  couple  ...  to  produce  ef¬ 
fective  advertising  which  will  re¬ 
flect  credit  upon  both  the  store 
and  the  newspaper.” 

He  advocated  that  newspapers 
should  invite  the  whole  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  every  large  store  to 
visit  the  composing  room  and  see 
how  costs  can  be  shaved. 

David  B.  Arnold,  media  buyer. 
Gray  &  Rogers,  Philadelphia,  said 
newspapers  should  make  more  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  direct  mail,  by  re¬ 
ducing  volume  and  increasing 
quality. 

“Make  it  memorable,  make  it 
stand  out,”  he  said.  “If  it  is  basic 
information  on  your  market  or 
on  your  paper,  be  sure  that  it  is 
on  8'/4  X  11  sheets,  so  that  it  can 
be  kept  in  the  media  file. 

“You  would  be  surprised  how 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Directives  from  Hearst,  Jr. 
Set  Newspapers’  Policies 


Comments  on  Miss  Davies'  Remark; 
All  Matters  Under  Discussion  Settled 


Full  accord  between  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  Hearst  Corp.  and 
Miss  Marion  Davies  on  all  matters 
that  have  been  under  discussion 
between  them  since  the  death  of 
William  Randolph  Hearst  was  an¬ 
nounced  Oct.  30. 

A  day  after  the  joint  statement 
was  issued,  Miss  Davies  became 
the  bride  of  Capt.  Horace  G. 
Brown,  Jr.,  46,  of  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif. 

The  formal  statement  defined  the 
former  film  star’s  status  as  an  of¬ 
ficial  consultant  and  adviser  to  the 
Hearst  Corp.  and  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  which  it  publishes. 
Her  services,  it  said,  would  include 
advice  on  motion  picture  and  other 
amusement  activities. 

During  the  hub-bub  of  the  sur¬ 
prise  marriage  ceremony  at  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.,  Miss  Davies  was 
asked  to  comment  on  the  settle¬ 
ment,  which  laid  at  rest  many  ru¬ 
mors  concerning  the  extent  of  her 
interest  in  the  Hearst  properties. 
Difficult  to  Believe'  She  Said  It 
Reporters  quoted  her  as  saying: 
“Just  call  me  a  dollar-a-year  man. 
I’ll  still  have  control  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  policy  and  entertainment 
page'-.” 

In  New  York,  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  committee  of  the  Hearst 
newspapers,  said:  “It  is  difficult 
for  me  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Brown 
made  this  statement.  It  is  so  com¬ 
pletely  untrue.” 

Hearst  executives  noted  that  ever 
since  his  father  died  in  August, 
“Bill”  Hearst  has  issued  the  memo¬ 
randums  directed  to  editors  and 
publishers,  outlining  policies  in  no 
uncertain  terms. 

The  most  recent  directive,  posted 
on  many  editorial  room  bulletin 
boards  for  all  the  staffs  to  peruse, 
instructed  that  there  is  to  be  no 
one-sided  reporting  of  news.  U 
stated: 

Directive  on  News  Writing 
“I  think  it  is  very  important  to 
all  our  editors  to  use  the  greatest 
•are  to  avoid  bias  or  lack  of  ob¬ 
jectivity  in  the  handling  of  news. 

“The  policies  of  our  newspapers 
*iil,  of  course,  continue  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  vigorously  and  unequivo¬ 
cally  in  editorials. 

“But  news  must  be  presented 
ssithout  partiality. 

“In  this  way  we  can  best  serve 
the  public  and  most  effectively 
exercise  a  constructive  influence 
upon  the  public. 

“Some  of  our  readers  will  in¬ 
evitably  disagree  with  the  editorial 
policies  of  our  newspapers. 


“But  every  reader  should  have 
complete  confidence  in  our  cover¬ 
age  of  the  news. 

“This  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  not  have  campaigns  in  the 
public  interest.  Perhaps  we  should 
have  even  more.  But  our  news 
and  campaigns  in  our  news  col¬ 
umns  should  not  be  extreme,  un¬ 
fair  or  one-sided. 

“Even  readers  who  agree  with 
our  policies  do  not  want  one-sided 
news. 

“Please  impart  this  point  of 
view  to  all  members  of  your 
editorial  staffs.” 

Editorial  Pages  Revamped 
Within  recent  weeks,  Mr. 
Hearst,  Jr.  has  brought  about  the 
complete  renovation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly  magazine  and  has  had 
the  Washington  bureau  of  Hearst 
Newspapers  reduced  from  a  staff 
of  seven  men  to  a  detail  of  two 
reporters,  David  Sentner  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Flythe. 

Under  his  guidance  also,  edi¬ 
torial  pages  of  the  newspapers 
have  been  re-designed  and  more 
leeway  given  to  editors  to  write 
on  local  topics. 

The  formal  statement  of  accord 
with  Miss  Davies  substantiated  to 
large  extent  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  Editor  &  Publishtr 
stories  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Hearst’s 
death. 

Settlement  Statement 

Following  is  the  text  of  the 
statement: 

“M  iss  Marion  Davies  and  the 
executors  of  the  Estate  of  the 
late  William  Randolph  Hearst  an¬ 
nounced  today  that  despite  the 
numerous  stories  that  have  been 
printed  since  the  late  Mr.  Hearst’s 
death,  indicating  dissension  be¬ 
tween  Miss  Davies,  the  Voting 
Trustees  now  serving  as  such  and 
the  Hearst  Estate,  there  has  in 
fact  been  no  conflict  between 
them,  and  all  questions  as  to  their 
respective  interests  have  been  the 
subject  of  amicable  discussions 
and  have  all  been  amicably  re¬ 
solved. 

“The  parties  were  represented 
in  their  discussions  by  Archibald 
R.  Graustein,  Edwin  L.  Weisl  of 
Simpson  Thacher  &  Bartlett,  Men¬ 
del  Silberberg  of  Mitchell,  Silber- 
berg  &  Knapp  and  Gregson  Baut- 
zer  of  Bautzer,  Grant,  Youngman 
&  Silbert. 

Relinquishes  Trust  Rights 
“Miss  Davies  has  relinquished 
all  rights  she  may  have  to  act  as 
Voting  Trustee  for  the  stock  of 
the  Hearst  Corporation  for  the 
reason,  among  others,  that  there 


is  a  question  as  to  when  her  right 
to  act  as  Voting  Trustee  there¬ 
under  would  commence.  This 
question  would  have  to  be  clari¬ 
fied  by  long  court  proceedings 
which  all  parties  deem^  unneces¬ 
sary  and  undesirable. 

“Miss  Davies  has  every  faith 
in  the  intentions  and  abilities  of 
Mr.  Hearst’s  sons  and  the  other 
directors  and  executives  of  the 
Hearst  enterprises  to  iasure  the 
continuity  of  Mr.  Hearst’s  editorial 
policies,  the  furtherance  of  which 
would  have  been  Miss  Davies’ 
only  purpose  in  serving  as  a 
Trustee. 

“Although  a  great  deal  of  Miss 
Davies’  time  is  devoted  to  her 
private  interests  and  her  numer¬ 
ous  activities  in  charitable  enter¬ 
prises  through  which  she  has  be¬ 
come  well-known  and  well-loved, 
the  most  prominent  of  which  is 
the  Marion  Davies  Foundation’s 
Children’s  Clinic  which  has 
served  approximately  12,000  chil¬ 
dren  a  year  for  the  past  15  years. 
Miss  Davies  will  continue  to  ren¬ 
der  services  in  her  capacity  as 
official  consultant  and  adviser  to 


The  Hearst  Corporation  and  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  which 
it  publishes. 

“Such  services  will  include  ad¬ 
vice  on  motion  picture  and  other 
amusement  activities.” 

Art  Auction  Arranged 

It  was  also  disclosed  this  week 
that  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  an  auction  of  Miss  Davies’  art 
collection  Nov.  14  and  17  at  the 
Parke-Bernet  Galleries  in  New 
York.  The  grou^  of  87  paintings 
includes  two  works  by  Angelica 
Kaufmann  that  were  formerly  in 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland’s  collec¬ 
tion. 

English  18th  Century  furniture, 
antique  gold  snuff  boxes,  old  sil¬ 
ver,  Venetian  glass  and  Oriental 
rugs  will  be  put  on  sale  after  a 
public  exhibition  of  the  articles 
beginning  Nov.  10.  This  will  be 
the  third  sale,  since  1945,  of  Miss 
Davies’  properties.  Some  furnish¬ 
ings  and  other  articles  from  her 
Santa  Monica  beach  house 
brought  $168,000  six  years  ago. 

The  Western  Livestock  Journal 
contained  an  offer  for  sale  of  the 
entire  stock  of  famous  Arabian 
horses  at  the  Hearst  San  Simeon 
stables.  Included,  at  “realistic 
prices,”  are  some  of  the  finest 
animals  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Hearst,  it  was  stated, 
spared  no  expense  in  breeding 
.Arabian  horses  with  the  best  blood 
lines. 


Newsmen  Urged  to  Seek  Laws 
Establishing  Coverage  Rights 


Baltimore — N  e  w  s  m  e  n  this 
week  were  called  upon  to  inaug¬ 
urate  a  long-term  program  aimed 
at  establishing  by  law  on  the  fed¬ 
eral  level  the  rights  to  cover  the 
news  that  have  been  obtained  on 
city,  county,  and  state  levels. 

Speaking  before  the  Maryland 
Press  Association  here,  Alfred 
Crowell,  head  of  the  department 
of  journalism  and  public  relations. 
University  of  Maryland,  sug¬ 
gested: 

(1)  A  statute  defining  the  right 
of  the  press  to  attend  and  cover 
sessions  of  the  federal  legislative 
groups,  including  committees,  sub¬ 
committees,  and  all  kinds  of  hear¬ 
ings  not  involving  security; 

(2)  A  law  defining  a  public  rec¬ 
ord  on  the  federal  level,  so  the 
press  and  the  p>eople  can  inspect 
and  photograph  routine,  non-se¬ 
curity  records  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  public  inspection  of 
which  would  not  damage  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  welfare  or  safety; 

(3)  A  confidence  statute  pro¬ 
tecting  and  holding  secret  the  re¬ 
porter’s  source  of  news. 

Mr.  Crowell  argued  that  “the 
future  for  covering  the  news  on 
the  federal  level  looks  mighty 
dark  and  discouraging  unless  some 
such  concerted  action  is  initiated 
by  newsmen  and  their  press  asso¬ 
ciations.” 

“We  could  go  on  into  other 
legal  fields,”  he  continued,  “that 


bear  on  the  right  to  cover  and 
publish  the  news,  such  as  privi¬ 
lege,  privacy,  and  libel.  And  per¬ 
haps  a  committee  of  publishers, 
assisted  by  newspaper  legal  au¬ 
thorities,  such  as  Elisha  Hanson, 
.ANP.A  counsel,  will  make  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  so  as  to  implement 
a  broad  program.  But  certainly 
as  a  beginning  the  program  should 
include  the  three  suggestions  1 
have  made.” 

“The  psychological  effect  of  the 
first  statute  I  am  proposing  is  more 
important  than  the  direct  prac¬ 
tical  value,”  Mr.  Crowell  said. 

“Take  the  matter  of  the  alleged 
right  to  attend  and  cover  sessions 
of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  the  House, 
and  their  committees  and  subcom¬ 
mittees.  No  doubt  it  will  come  as 
quite  a  shock  to  a  lot  of  folks, 
but  the  truth  is  that  Congress  has 
never  passed  a  law,  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution  makes  no  provision,  for 
the  right  to  cover  federal  legula- 
tive  sessions.  There  is  not  any 
basis  for  such  coverage  even  in 
legal  theory,  according  to  legal 
authorities.  In  a  word,  reporters 
are  by  tradition  merely  suffered 
to  attend.  They  can  be  expelled. 
They  have  no  legal  right  to  be 
there.  The  people  have  no  legal 
right  to  attend. 

“Congress  legally  could  hold  all 
its  sessions  behind  closed  doors 
if  it  wanted  to,  as  could  the  com¬ 
mittees  and  subcommittees.” 
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Editorial  Writers 
Discuss  Publishers 


By  Charles  Patterson 


Cleveland  —  Editorial  writers  stepped  o”  a  banana  skin.  i  .■ 
always  have  had  and  always  will  value  1  r'.je  set  on  high  acciirac,. 


out  ot  sympathy  with  the  majority 
of  the  electorate  might  not  be 
very  significant,  since  this  is  a 
two-party  country;  but  for  75% — 
as  counted  by  circulation — to  be 
in  disagreement  for  no  less  than 
20  years  definitely  places  the  press 
apart  from  the  people. 

“1  believe  the  main  trouble  with 
the  editorial  page  today  is  similar 
;c  tiie  trouble  with  the  railroads 


Mullaney  Named 
NCEWChaiiman 

Cleveland  —  James  B.  Mul¬ 
laney,  associate  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  News,  was  elected  chairmao 
of  the  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers  at  its  fifth  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here  Oct.  25-27. 

He  succeeds  Robert  H.  Esta- 


have  their  troubles  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  who  publishes  their 
newspaper,  Gerald  W.  Johnson, 
former  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  and 
Walter  Locke,  editor  ot  the  Day- 
ton  (O.)  Daily  News,  agreed  in 
a  panel  on  editorial  writing  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers 
here  Oct.  27. 

But  the  two  veterans  of  the 
editorial  page,  in  a  frank  discis¬ 
sion  of  the  problems  facing  their 
fellows,  didn’t  exactly  agree  on 
where  these  differences  will  en.l 
and  what  they  bode  for  the  future 
of  American  journalism. 

Two  Don't  Think  Alike 

‘The  editor  and  the  publisher 
are  two  types  who  do  not  and 
cannot  think  alike,”  Mr.  Johnson 
declared.  “During  the  next  decade 
this  conflict  will  increase  until  it 
probably  will  become  necess.iry  t.j 
relieve  the  publisher  ot  ary  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  onient  of  the 
editorial  page.” 

“The  editorial  writer  started  as 
a  pamphleteer  anJ  he  may  finish 
as  one,”  Mr.  Johnson  said  in  the 
question  perioo.  Uut  that  time  is 
a  long  way  off  1  he  editorial  page 
is  here  for  a  long  tune  to  come. 

“It  may  be  heresy,”  Mr.  Locke 
asserted,  “bu*  we  are  going  to 
have  to  conreOe  the  right  of  the 
publisher  to  f  x.st.  The  poor  devil 
has  his  merits  and  his  uses  along 
with  his  st.x)ges,  the  circulation 
manager  and  the  advertising 
manager.  But  he  is  the  wheels 
on  which  our  chariot  rolls.” 

“I  have  found,”  the  veteran 
editorial  writer  of  half  a  century 
continued,  “that  publishers  are 
almost  as  reasonable  as  editorial 
writers.” 

Columnists  Take  Over 

Mr.  Johnson  asked:  “If  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  is  an  honest  man,  can 
a  publisher  play  him  a  dirtier 
trick  than  say  to  him  in  all  things, 
'Go  to  it!’?  Tliere  he  would  be 
with  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
another  man’s  property  in  his 
hands — with  no  guidance.  What 
will  he  do?” 

Opening  the  panel,  the  noted 
author  said  the  columnists  now 
express  most  of  the  ideas  found  in 
tody’s  newspapers.  He  said  that 
being  out  of  the  buiness  for  eight 
years  his  point  of  view  is  now  that 
of  a  reader  and  his  opinion  of 
what  constitutes  a  good  editorial 
has  undergone  considerable  modi¬ 
fication. 

“If  the  editor  makes  a  jackass 
out  of  himself,”  he  said,  “I  am  no 
longer  outraged  but  highly 
amused,  as  the  movie  audience 
used  to  be  when  Charlie  Chaplin 
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has  be'.M  materially  reduced.  I 
do  no'  stop  buying  the  paper  be- 
cau-if.  of  the  mistake  but  will  have 
it  t'.ie  n.:xt  day  at  any  price,  if 
only  for  the  pleisure  of  watching 
the  editor  squirm. 

“I  find  the  tactual  editorial  the 
dreariest  readmg  in  the  paper,  not 
CNcliiJing  the  legal  notices.  I 
mean,  of  coiiise,  the  editorial  that 
is  purely  fac'ual.  The  preliminary 
recital  of  tacts  is  effective  but 
mere  'background  stuff  is  out  of 
place.” 

Let’s  Not  Dictate  Verdict 

“The  judicial  tone  in  an  edi¬ 
torial,  it  very  marked,  annoys  me. 
It  is  the  assumption  of  a  preroga¬ 
tive.  It  is  my  right  as  the  reader 
to  pass  judgment.  Let  the  news¬ 
paper,  as  advocate,  present  the 
argument  for  one  side,  or  as 
amicus  curiae,  present  a  summary 
of  the  argument  on  both  sides; 
but  let  it  not  presume  to  dictate 
the  verdict. 

“This  does  not  exclude  the 
hortatory.  Some  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  editorial  writing  is  pas¬ 
sionately  urgent.  I  do  not  object 
to  being  urged,  vehemently  urged; 
even  if  the  paper  loses  its  poise 
and  takes  to  screaming  at  me,  I 
am  not  seriously  annoyed;  it  is 
when  it  becomes  hoity-toity,  when 
it  starts  with  ‘All  men  of  intelli¬ 
gence  are  agreed  on  this  point,’ 
that  I  yawn  and  turn  to  the  sports 
page.  I  know  that  all  men  of  in¬ 
telligence  are  not  agreed  on  any 
point  whatsoever  and  an  editorial 
writer  who  makes  such  an  asser¬ 
tion  obviously  takes  me  for  a 
fool. 

“Yet  I  must  admit  that  there 
was  a  time  when  I  considered  an 
editorial  meticulously  accurate, 
loaded  with  facts  and  judicial  in 
tone  a  good  one.  I  suspect  that 
many  publishers,  in  a  position  to 
dictate  policy,  think  so  today;  and 
that  is  one  reason  for  the  decline 
of  the  influence  of  the  editorial 
page.  Perhaps  some  editorial 
writers  labor  under  the  same  mis¬ 
apprehension,  but  it  is  my  guess 
that  the  chief  addiction  to  this 
fable  is  in  the  publisher’s  office. 

The  Electorate  Differs 

“The  reality  of  the  decline  in 
editorial  influence  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  one  fact.  In  five  con¬ 
secutive  Presidential  elections  not 
merely  a  majority  but  a  heavy 
majority  of  the  newspapers  have 
advised  the  public  to  vote  one 
way  and  the  public  has  voted  the 
other. 

“Whatever  opinion  the  editorial 
page  represents  it  is  not  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  electorate  majority. 

“For  half-plus-one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  newspapers  to  be  consistently 


foi  a  generation.  There  is  a  wide¬ 
spread  opinion  among  economists 
that  the  railroads  lost  their  grip, 
not  through  the  rise  of  competing 
means  of  transportation  but  be¬ 
cause  railroads  are  not  run  by 
railroad  men.  By  the  turn  of  the 
century  the  financiers  had  taken 
over  the  business  and  it  has  been 
declining  ever  since. 

Edited  by  Publishers 

“The  trouble  with  the  editorial 
page  is  that  too  often  it  is  not 
edited  by  editors  but  by  pub¬ 
lishers. 

“It  is  rare  for  a  good  editor  to 
be  a  first  rate  publisher.  And  1 
think  even  rarer  for  a  first  rate 
publisher  to  be  a  good  editor. 
Unfortunately,  they  think  they  are, 
nearly  always,  so  they  sit  in  with 
a  veto  and  reduce  the  editorial 
page  to  a  nonentity. 

“It  is  nothing  so  crude  as  ha¬ 
bitual  surrender  to  the  advertiser. 

1  don’t  mean  they  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  everything  to  profits.  It 
is  more  subtle  than  that.  By  and 
large  I  believe  the  average  pub¬ 
lisher  is  just  as  honest  and  just  as 
sincere  as  the  average  editorial 
writer,  but  he  is  not  the  same  kind 
of  a  man. 

“The  publisher,  as  a  big  busi¬ 
ness  man — which  he  has  to  be  to 
operate  successfully — is  subject  to 
certain  psychological  restraints  not 
laid  upon  the  salaried  writer. 
Every  large  organism  moves  slow¬ 
ly.  The  horror  of  big  business, 
whether  newspaper  or  another,  is 
the  necessity  of  having  to  make 
rapid  readjustments  to  meet 
changed  conditions.  It  is  done  and 
must  be  done  and  in  America  has 
been  done;  but  big  business  hates 
the  necessity  with  a  bitter  and  re¬ 
lentless  hatred.  This  is  the  basis 
of  conservatism  —  not  an  insane 
desire  to  hold  things  back. 

Columnists  More  Interesting 

“The  editorial  writer,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  essentially  a  tech¬ 
nician.  The  fact  that  he  works  with 
ideas  instead  of*  test  tubes  and 
micrometers  is  a  detail.  Being  in¬ 
formed  of  an  event  and  being  ac¬ 
quainted  with  history  he  can  re¬ 
late  the  event  to  history  and  ex- 
terpolate  the  trend  into  the  future 
with  a  reasonable  chance  of  being 
right.  To  him,  therefore  change  is 
merely  one  factor  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  He  accepts  it  as 
he  accepts  the  value  of  pi  as  ap¬ 
proximately  3.1416.  He  neither 
hates  it  or  loves  it  for  himself. 
His  job  is  to  measure  it. 

“TTiese  types  do  not  think  alike 
and  cannot  think  alike  .  .  .  and 
when  one  tries  to  do  the  other’s 
job  he  is  inviting  failure.” 

He  said  that  in  the  next  10 
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brook  of  the  Washington  Post  who 
becomes  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  board. 

The  convention  voted  to  mee: 
next  year  in  Denver. 

Other  new  officers  are:  Dwight 
E.  Sargent,  Portland  (Me.)  Pres 
Herald,  vicechairman;  Donovan 
Richardson,  Christian  Scienct 
Monitor,  secretary,  and  Paul  Tres- 
cott,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Fvenini 
Bulletin,  treasurer. 


years  the  failure  of  the  “adminis¬ 
trative  mind  to  cope  with  the  edi¬ 
torial  writer’s  job  will  grow  more 
and  more  conspicuous,  perhaps  to 
the  point  where  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  relieve  the  publisher  from 
any  responsibility  whatever  for 
editorial  opinion.” 

“Now,  don’t  accuse  me  of  as¬ 
serting  that  editorial  writers  are 
realists  and  publishers  romantics," 
he  said.  “I  haven’t  said  anythini 
of  the  sort.  Change  is  a  realit)’, 
certainly;  but  the  difficulty  of  re¬ 
adjusting  a  large  organization 
quickly  is  also  a  reality,  just  as 
solid  and  just  as  grim.  My  point 
is  simply  that  for  the  administra¬ 
tive  type  of  mind  to  undertake 
to  limit  and  control  the  specula¬ 
tive  type  of  mind  leads  to  diffi¬ 
culties  at  any  time,  and  is  likely 
to  lead  to  more  and  worse  difficul¬ 
ties  at  this  period,  because  the 
changes  certain  to  be  thrust  upon 
us  in  the  next  10  years  will  be 
more  radical  and  come  faster  than 
ever  before  in  our  history. 

“For  the  moment  I  am  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  values.  Whether  the 
rapid  reversals  in  our  attitudes  am 
for  the  better  or  for  the  worse  is 
not  the  issue.  They  are  upon  us. 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
the  newspaper  editorial  page  is 
performing  the  function  of  recog¬ 
nizing  them,  assessing  them,  and 
predicting  their  future  course. 
TTiat  is  left  almost  entirely  to  tta 
columnists;  the  editorial  page,  in 
large  measure,  is  given  over  to  de 
nouncing  and  deploring  chan^  | 
and  all  too  often  to  denying  its 
arrival.  The  result  is  that  the  Ml- 
umnists  are  read  and  the  editorials 
are  not. 

“In  brief,  the  columnist  sticb 
his  neck  out,  and  that  makes  him 
interesting.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  editorial  writer,  addressing  > 
limited  audience  that  he  knows, 
could  be  more  interesting  and 
more  influential  than  any  coluin- 
nist  if  he,  too,  could  stick  his 
neck  out,  but  the  publisher  will 
not  let  him,  for  unfortunately  it  i* 
the  publisher’s  neck  also. 

“1  believe  the  great  majority  of 
.American  publishers  could  be  per- 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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Retail  Trading  Zone 
Procedure  Is  Settled 


Retail  Trading  Zone  .  .  . 
is  the  area  beyond  the  city 
zone  whose  residents  regular¬ 
ly  trade  to  an  important  de¬ 
gree  with  retail  merchants  in 
the  city  zone. 

*  *  * 

That  definition  will  now  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  book  of  By-laws  and 
Rules  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  with  a  detailed 
course  to  be  followed  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  boundaries. 

The  procedure  is  outlined  in  the 
new  Section  4  of  Chapter  C.  Ar¬ 
ticle  V,  as  approved  by  the  ABC 
Board  of  Directors  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago  last  week. 

Recommendations  made  to  the 
Rules  Committee  by  the  City  and 
Retail  Trading  Zones  Committee 
were  formally  adopted,  on  the 
basis  of  their  acceptance  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  news¬ 
paper  members  to  whom  they 
were  submitted  last  Summer  by 
the  Central  Committee,  headed 
by  Gene  Robb,  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  Work  of  Many 
Working  with  Mr.  Robb  on  the 
tickli'h  problem  were  Elbert  An¬ 
trim.  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune; 
Jack  Estes,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News; 
Buell  Hudson,  IVoonsocket  (R. 
I.)  Call,  F.  Ward  Just,  Waukegan 
(111.)  News -Sun;  Ernest  P. 
Schwartz,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg¬ 
ister-Tribune;  Fred  J.  O’Neal, 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe;  and  How¬ 
ard  W.  Stodghill,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin. 

Members  of  the  Trading  Zone 
Committee  were:  E.  R.  Hatton, 
chairman,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press:  Lisle  Baker,  Jr.,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Times; 
Vernon  C.  Beatty,  Swift  &  Co., 
Lowry  H.  Crites,  General  Mills, 
Inc.;  B.  C.  Duffy,  Batten,  Barton. 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.;  Carleton 
Healy,  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons; 
Lawrence  B.  Sizer,  Marshall  Field 
&  Co.,  and  H.  H.  Kynett,  Aitkin- 
Kynett  Co. 

Emphasizing  that  no  major 
change  in  present  or  recent  rules 
and  definitions  is  represented,  the 
Central  Committee  and  ABC 
President  Kynett  hailed  the  rec¬ 
ommended  procedure  as  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  existing  practice. 

Procedures  Set  Forth 
Herewith  are  the  recommenda¬ 
tions,  as  adopted; 

Chapter  C — Article  V 

Sec.  2 — City  Zones 
Amend  by  substituting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  for  Paragraph  1. 

City  Zone  is  the  corporate  lim¬ 
its  of  the  city  in  which  the  news¬ 
paper  is  published.  Contiguous 
areas  may  be  included  in  the 
Zone  to  the  extent  they  have  sub¬ 
stantially  the  built  up  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  city  and  thus  cannot 


readily  be  distinguished  from  the 
city  itself. 

•Amend  by  substituting  the  follow¬ 
ing  for  all  of  present  Paragraph  3. 

The  managing  director  may  re¬ 
view,  and,  after  consultation  with 
the  publishers  involved,  may  re¬ 
vise  boundaries  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  procedure 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors. 

Chapter  C — Article  V 

Sec.  4 — Retail  Trading  Zone 
Substitute  for  all  of  Section  4. 

Par.  (A)  The  term  Retail  Trad¬ 
ing  Zone,  as  used  herein,  shall  be 
the  area  beyond  the  City  Zone 
whose  residents  regularly  trade  to 
an  important  degree  with  retail 
merchants  in  the  City  Zone. 

Par.  (B)  A  definite  Retail  Trad¬ 
ing  Zone  shall  be  established  for 
each  city  by  agreement  of  pub¬ 
lishers  in  that  city,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  managing  direc¬ 
tor.  In  case  publishers  cannot 
agree,  a  definite  retail  trading 
zone  shall  be  established  by  the 
managing  director. 

Par  (C)  Boundaries  of  Retail 
Trading  Zone  wherever  possible 
shall  be  established  according  to 
Bureau  of  Census  units  such  as 
counties,  minor  civil  divisions, 
census  tracts  and/or  enumeration 
districts,  and  population  figures 
shown  in  paragraph  8  shall  be 
from  Census  reports,  and  it  shall 
be  within  the  discretion  of  the 
managing  director  to  determine 
whether  areas  may  be  included  in 
the  retail  trading  zone  for  which 
there  are  no  established  census 
unit  boundaries,  and  to  determine 
and  give  the  source  for  population 
figures. 

Par.  (D)  The  circulation  of  all 
newspapers  shall  be  given  uni¬ 
formly  within  the  prescribed  zone. 

Petition  for  Revision 

Par.  (E)  Publisher  members 
may  petition  the  Bureau  for  a  re¬ 
vision  in  existing  Retail  Trading 
Zones. 

Par.  (F)  The  managing  director 
may  review,  and  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  publishers  involved, 
may  revise  boundaries  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  principles  of  pro¬ 
cedure  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Par.  (G)  In  establishing  or  re¬ 
vising  Retail  Trading  Zones,  the 
boundaries  shall  be  arrived  at  by 
giving  due  consideration,  among 
other  factors,  to  the  following: 

Transportation  facilities  con¬ 
necting  central  city  with  proposed 
trading  area. 

Traffic  flow  over  regular  arter¬ 
ies  of  traffic;  number  of  trains, 
buses,  etc.,  moving  daily  between 
the  two  points. 

Time  factor;  length  of  time  re¬ 
quired  to  travel  to  central  market 
(Continued  on  page  51) 


CONGRATULATIONS  for  handling  the  delicate  Retail  Trading  Zone 
problem  are  expressed  to  Gene  Robb,  at  right,  chairman  of  the  Central 
Committee,  by  ABC’s  three  newspaper  division  directors:  Left  to 
right — Harlan  G.  Palmer,  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen-News;  E.  R. 
Hatton.  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press;  and  Verne  E.  Joy,  Centralia  (III.) 
Sentinel. 

Ad  Agencies  Ask  ABC 
To  Admit  Supplements 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago  —  The  Advertising 
Agencies  Division  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  is  urging  that 
consideration  be  given  to  a  meth¬ 
od  of  admitting  syndicated  news¬ 
paper  supplements  to  membership 
in  the  Bureau. 

The  agencies’  resolution  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  ABC  board  at  its 
annual  convention  here  last  week. 
The  board,  in  turn,  referred  the 
matter  to  the  ABC  management 
for  study,  including  a  suggested 
form  that  might  be  used  for 
American  Weekly,  This  Week,  Pa¬ 
rade  or  others.  At  the  present 
time,  these  supplements  are  not 
audited  separately. 

Need  Comparative  Data 

“In  view  of  the  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  supplements  which  are 
sold  in  combination  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  at  great  cost,’’  said  the 
agency  resolution,  “and  in  view  of 
the  amount  of  advertising  dollars 
spent  in  this  form  of  media,  it 
becomes  more  important  that 
facts  and  figures  become  available 
for  comparison  year  by  year.” 

The  agency  division  also  en¬ 
dorsed  the  action  of  the  board  in 
accepting  the  recommendation  of 
the  ABC  Retail  Trading  Zone 
Committee,  working  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Newspaper  Division.  Set¬ 
tlement  of  the  city  and  retail  trad¬ 
ing  zone  procedure  was  reported 
by  President  H.  H.  Kynett.  (E&P, 
(>ct.  27,  page  7.) 

The  Newspaper  Division  had  a 
comparatively  mild  meeting,  aside 
from  spokesmen  for  weekly  news¬ 
papers  reiterating  their  request  for 
recognition  on  the  ABC  board. 
The  newspaper  division  reaffirmed 
its  belief  that  weekly  newspapers 
should  be  so  represented  and 
asked  that  the  board  grant  a  hear¬ 


ing  to  weekly  publishers.  The 
board  has  invited  the  weeklies  to 
send  a  representation  and  to  sub¬ 
mit  another  presentation  of  their 
case  at  the  December  meeting. 

Business  Papers  asked  the  di¬ 
rectors  to  consider  revising  the 
rule  on  “mail  subscription  special” 
to  the  extent  at  least  that  lists  of 
10  subscribers  or  less  be  included 
under  mail  subscriptions  individ¬ 
ual. 

Two  New  Directors 

Canadian  members  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  question  of 
constitution  and  duties  of  the 
Canadian  Advisory  Committee 
are  in  need  of  review. 

All  of  the  directors  whose  terms 
expired  were  re-elected  with  the 
exception  of  two  in  the  Advertiser 
Division.  The  two  new  directors 
are  William  N.  Connolly,  S.  C. 
Johnson  &  Son,  Inc.,  Racine,  Wis., 
and  Harley  H.  Noyes,  Oneida, 
Ltd..  Oneida,  N.  Y.  They  suc¬ 
ceed  Allan  Brown,  Bakelite  Co., 
New  York,  and  Lawrence  B. 
Sizer,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

The  board  at  its  organization 
meeting  re-elected  H.  H.  Kynett, 
Aitkin-Kynett  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
president  and  chairman  of  the 
board;  William  A.  Hart,  E.  1.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.,  first  vicechairman;  and 
E.  R.  Hatton,  Ditroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press,  second  vicechairman. 
H.  H.  Rimmer,  Canadian  Gener¬ 
al  Electric  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
was  named  third  vicechairman  to 
succeed  Robert  M.  Gray,  Esso 
Standard  Oil  Co..  New  York,  who 
continues  as  a  director. 

John  H.  Platt,  Kraft  Foods  Co., 
and  E.  Ross  Gamble,  Leo  Bur¬ 
nett  Co.,  were  re-elected  secretary 
and  treasurer,  respectively. 
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Miss  Nan  Is  ‘Pen’  Pal 
To  Killers  and  Queens  L  > 

■»  By  Dorothy  Rickard 

Chester,  Pa. — It  was  back  in  Then,  as  the  months  of  the 
1904,  when  she  w'as  covering  a  depression  turned  into  years,  Miss 
murder  trial,  that  life  took  one  of  Nan  went  into  high  gear.  Every- 
those  interesting  quirks  that  have  thing  from  wheel  chairs  and  wash- 
become  all  but  common  to  Miss  ing  machines  to  toys  and  pianos 
Nan  Dutton  of  the  Chester  Times,  passed  through  Miss  Nan’s  busy 


Probably  the  oldest  working  news- 


items  such  as  this  ap- 


paperwoman  in  the  nation  today,  peared  frequently  in  her  column: 
being  in  her  upper-eighties.  Miss  “A  little  girl,  eager  to  start 
Nan  started  to  work  for  the  Times  school,  needs  shoes.  Her  father 
in  1895.  has  been  oat  of  employment  for 

For  nine  years  after  becoming  seven  months.  She  wears  size  12.” 
Media,  Pa.  correspondent.  Miss  Fortunate  were  the  people  who 
Nan  covered  fires,  elections,  sud-  came  to  Miss  Nan’s  attention,  for, 
den  deaths,  etc.  Now  she  was  as  she  points  out,  “my  money 
watching  the  look  of  despair  friends  never  failed  me.” 
deepen  on  the  face  of  William  For  half  a  century  Miss  Nan 


ENTHUSIASTIC  about  fire  trucks  since  childhood.  Nan  Dutton  ride 
in  one  during  her  home  town’s  centennial  celebration. 


Jones  as  he  heard  his  death  sen-  was  a  familiar  figure  on  the  streets  a  scrapbook  on  the  activities  of  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commit 

tence  read.  of  Media,  arriving  at  work  at  10  England’s  royal  family.  She  wrote  sion.” 

In  that  instant  Miss  Nan  de-  a.m.  She  would  start  her  work  Queen  Mother  Mary  one  day,  Mr.  Hill’s  background  piece  on 

cided  to,  as  she  puts  it,  “send  him  with  a  round  of  telephone  calls,  complimenting  her  on  her  selection  ths  press  problem  continued: 


words  of  encouragement.” 


Her  afternoons  were  devoted  to  of  hats.  To  her  delight  she  re- 


next  day  Jones  received  a  note  covering  weddings,  teas,  and  club  ceived  a  reply. 


“In  the  near-vacuum  of  official 
information,  even  such  minutiae 


bunch  of  red  roses  from  meetings,  or  just  strolling  through  When  Princess  Elizabeth  was  as  what  kind  of  shoes  the  scientists 


Miss  Nan.  She  must  have  sent  the  streets  stopping  for  a  friendly  seven  years  old.  Miss  Nan  sent  have  appeared  in  at  breakfast 

him  luck,  too,  for,  after  a  legal  chat  with  fellow  Medians.  her  a  birthday  card.  She  received  have  assumed  significance,  and 

battle,  his  death  sentence  was  In  the  evening  Miss  Nan  would  an  acknowledgment  from  the  Lady  every  word  they  drop,  even  a 

commuted  to  life  imprisonment.  return  to  her  desk  and  conclude  in  Waiting  to  the  Duchess  of  passing  observation,  is  scrutinized 

Song  Leader  in  Jail  her  14-hour  day  by  working  on  York.  Again,  when  George  V  died,  for  jls  possible  bearing  on  forth- 

Throuchout  18  vears  Miss  Nan  <^opy  until  midnight.  Then,  Miss  Nan  wrote  a  sympathy  note  coming  explosions.  In  this  way. 

corresDonded  with^  Jones  Then  frequently  escorted  by  the  police,  to  Queen  Mary  and  received  her  casual  comments  intended  as  non- 


corresponded  with  Jones  Then  rrequenuy  cscoricu  oy  me  ponce,  lo  i^ueen  Mary  ana  receivea 
in  1922,  he  was  pardoned,  only  to  royal  thanks  in  return, 

die  a  year  later  in  an  auto  acci- 

dent.  In  his  pocket  the  police  f three  blocks  home.  Even  'Authoritative 

found  a  card  requesting  that  Miss  Source'  Won't  Comment 


Dutton  of  Media,  Pa.  take  charge  ‘‘"g’s  ^ikki  Tavi  spent  al- 


committal  have  sometimes  ben 
elasticized  into  purportedly  ‘au¬ 
thoritative’  pronouncements,  whkh, 
relayed  to  Washington,  have  got¬ 
ten  the  speakers  into  ‘hot  water.’ 

“In  the  enforced  absence  of  ci- 


of  his  bodv  and  make  arranae-  nK)st  every  evening  for  15  years  at  Relating  the  problems  of  the  “In  the  enforced  absence  of  ci- 
mentc  fr>r  hk  funeral  ^  fhc  feet  of  his  mistress  in  the  news  blockade  at  the  Las  Vegas  vilian  news  camera  men,  photo- 

The  same  card  also  nrovided  Times  office.  atomic  explosions,  Gladwin  Hill  graphic  facilities  for  Exercise  Dev 

that  Miss  Nan  should  inherit  his  When  the  Times  moved  to  its  of  the  New  York  Times  said  the  ert  Rock  consist,  it  was  learned 
two  hanlf  aeenimfs  and  a  life  in  "^w  officc  in  Media  recently.  Miss  “authoritative  source”  business  has  of  a  Signal  Corps  detail  of  sa 

Nan  took  her  work  to  her  home,  been  carried  so  far  that  in  one  men,  including  officers,  not  one  c: 


surance  policy. 

William  Jones  wasn’t  Miss  Nan’s 
only  “pen”  pal.  She  visited  the 
jail  weekly  and  led  the  singing 
there  for  years,  sharing  with  the 
inmates  her  great  capacity  for  hav¬ 
ing  fun.  .\  g(X)d  listener,  she 
heard  the  criminals’  yarns,  and 
formed  lasting  friendships  with 
many  of  the  “bad  boys.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1929 
depression  a  couple  called  at  her 
home  and  asked  her  to  see  that 
the  Thanksgiving  basket  they  were 
preparing  went  to  a  worthy  family. 

“We  know  that  we  can  trust 
you,”  they  said,  “for  we  know  that 
you  can  keep  a  secret,  .^nd  we 
also  know  that  in  your  daily 
travels  over  Media  you  come  into 
contact  with  hungry  folks.” 

Miss  Nan  proved  worthy  of  her 
trust.  She  gave  the  basket  to  a 
family  who  otherwise  would  have 
had  nothing  for  which  to  be  thank¬ 
ful.  In  the  month  between 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  the 


where  she  continues  it  faithfully,  instance  even  a  “no  comment”  whom  is  regularly  assigned  to 
One  of  her  hobbies  is  keeping  was  attributed  to  “a  source  close  public  relations  photography.” 

Flight  Permit  Obtained 
Early  on  the  morning  of  tin 
third  blast,  executives  of  Ne* 
Mexico  Newspapers,  Inc.,  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  fly  arounii 
the  test  area.  The  only  stipulatkm 
was  that  the  plane  must  stay  ut 
der  9,000  feet. 

Lincoln  O’Brien,  president  of 
NMN,  made  the  flight  in  tit 
newspapers’  plane  with  Max  MU 
ler  and  Dennis  Schieck  of  ti* 
Las  V^egas  Review  Journal.  T^' 
picture  and  observations  providtJ 
some  new  angles  on  a  draggio? 
story. 

It  was  generally  assumed  b 
newsmen  that  no  plane  fligi® 
would  be  authorized  within  1^ 
miles  of  the  restricted  zone,  W 
Charles  Eberhardt,  editor  of  tht 
Farmington  Daily  Times,  said  b 
and  Mr.  O’Brien  decided  to  ^ 

.  -  ..  ...  ■--  *  for  approval  anyhow.  Their^ 

word  got  around,  and  at  Christ-  quiry,  he  said,  indicated  a  lo^ 

mas,  1929,  Miss  Nan  acted  as  BARREN  SPOT  for  news  is  Frenchman’s  Flat,  atomic  bomb  test  site  flight  would  have  been  approw 
clearing  house  for  more  baskets  in  the  Nevada  desert,  where  Bob  Considine  and  Don  MacMillan,  INS  for  anyone  asking  it. 
for  the  poor.  reporters,  pose  for  a  picture.  {Continued  on  page  50) 
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CARTOONISTS  COMMENT  ON  ISSUES  IN  LOCAL  ELECTION  CAMPAIGNS 


WHO  TRUN  DAT  BABY  BOMB? 

Packer,  Xnv  York  Mirror 


HOUSE-CLEANING  CONTEST 

Alexander,  Philaietphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 


VOTE  FOR  ALL  FOUR  ISSUES 

Combes,  Cleveland  (O.)  Press 


REPORT  TO  NEW  ENGLAND  ADMEN: 

Job  Price  for  Ad  $950, 
Daily  Charged  $380 


Boston — A  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  executive  told  New  England 
advertising  men  here  this  week 
they  should  study  their  rates  and 
adjust  them  upward  “in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  situation.” 

Before  increasing  further  the 
reader  prices  of  a  newspaper, 
every  item  of  expense  in  the  en¬ 
tire  publishing  operation  should 
be  scrutinized  and  trimmed,  if 
practicable,  advised  Matthew  G. 
Sullivan,  circulation  director  of 
the  Gannett  Newspapers,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  New  Englander 
himself,  spoke  bluntly  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  England  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  here  Oct.  30. 

Business  Paradox 

“It  has  been  said,”  he  related, 
“that  the  newspaper  business  is  a 
paradox,  hoping  to  make  a  profit 
out  of  two  losses.  Even  at  a  five- 
cent  price  on  a  medium-sized 
paper  with  average  linage  volume, 
circulation  will  not  pay  circulation 
and  editorial  expense  plus  news¬ 
print.  Loss  number  one.  A  per¬ 
sistent  contention,  recently  at 
least,  is  that  local  advertising  is 
run  at  a  loss.  If  so,  that’s  loss 
number  two. 

“Within  the  last  two  weeks 
from  two  different  commercial 
printing  concerns  we  requested 
estimates  for  setting  the  type  and 
furnishing  115,000  copies  of  a 
local  merchant's  full-page  ad 
which  had  appeared  previously  in 
a  newspaper.  One  estimate  was 
$950,  and  the  other  $978,  for  just 
the  bare  job  available  at  the  press 


with  no  distribution.  The  news¬ 
paper  page  cost  to  the  merchant 
at  his  lowest  earned  rate  was 
about  $380.  At  a  one-time  rate  the 
newspaper  charge  would  be  about 
$520.” 

TV  Helps  Circulation 

Vigorously  denying  that  tele¬ 
vision  will  hurt  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Sullivan  declared  “TV 
can’t  do  anything  but  help  cir¬ 
culation.” 

Three  New  England  States  hav¬ 
ing  television  have  shown  a 
marked  increase  in  circulation 
over  the  three  states  not  having 
it,  he  declared.  He  explained  that 
events  witnessed  over  tv  excite 
the  curiosity  of  the  viewer,  causing 
him  to  buy  a  newspaper  for 
greater  details. 

Mr.  Sullivan  answered  charges 
that  TV  had  already  hurt  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  pre-dated  Sunday  news¬ 
papers. 

“Television,  as  entertainment, 
will  divert  attention  from  other  en¬ 
tertainment,”  he  declared.  “These 
Sunday  papers,  printed  days  be¬ 
fore,  are  entertainment  and  are  in 
competition  with  tv.” 

“You  can’t  blanac  tv  for  loss 
of  duplicate  sales,”  he  pointed  out, 
in  commenting  on  reductions  in 
circulation  in  cities  where  two  or 
more  papers  are  directly  compet¬ 
ing  and  there  is  a  rise  in  the 
prices. 

Television  was  named  as  one  of 
five  reasons  why  circulation  has 
increased  over  the  past  years. 
Mr.  Sullivan  also  listed  the  ex¬ 
cellent  jobs  done  by  editors — the 
better  reporting,  better  writing  and 
better  printing. 


The  growth  of  scientific  distri¬ 
bution  methods  and  services  was 
also  given  credit  for  boosting  cir¬ 
culation  figures.  He  also  men¬ 
tioned  the  “love  of  Americans  for 
their  newspapers”  and  the  growth 
of  literacy  as  factors  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  increase. 

Asserting  that  “the  reader  should 
pay  his  fair  portion  of  the  cost  of 
printing  the  paper,”  Mr.  Sullivan 
struck  hard  at  exponents  of  in¬ 
creased  prices.  “Neither  circula¬ 
tion  rates  nor  advertising  rates, 
alone,  should  be  raised,”  he  said. 
Rather,  the  “highest  practicable 
rate”  in  every  phase  should  be 
reached. 

“Circulation  is  the  accumulation 
of  readers,”  he  stated,  “and  mer¬ 
chants  buy  readers.  Protect  your 
mass  coverage  and  thus  get  adver¬ 
tising.” 

He  urged  advertising  men  to 
help  keep  the  circulation  steady 
by  avoiding  “replating  and  remak¬ 
ing  pages. 

“Circulation  requires  dependable 
operation,”  Mr.  Sullivan  said,  “so 
readers  will  read  voluntarily  and 
buy  voluntarily.  Avoid  delay  and 
get  the  paper  into  your  customer’s 
hands  before  adult  television  be¬ 
gins,  thus  giving  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  read  it  fully.” 

Circulation  Losses  Explained 

A  comparison  of  .^BC  circula¬ 
tion  statements  for  March,  1951 
and  1950  shows  nearly  all  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers  in  television  cities 
ahead  of  last  year  by  healthy  per¬ 
centages,  Mr.  Sullivan  reported. 

“With  one  or  two  exceptions,” 
he  said,  “extraordinary  local  fac¬ 
tors  account  for  the  losses  shown. 
Most  of  the  losses  are  aftermaths 
of  contests  following  losses  due 
to  price  increases,  which  put  on 
temporary  circulation  during  the 
months  previous  to  March  31, 
1950. 

“The  Pittsburgh  newspapers  suf¬ 
fered  during  the  strike  of  October 
2  to  November  17,  and  have  not 
{Continued  on  page  58) 


Annenberg  Made  Issue 
In  Philadelphia  Election 

Philadelphia  —  Supporters  of 
Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  Republican 
candidate  for  Mayor,  turned  to 
handbills  this  week  to  counter  the 
editorial  push  which  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  has  given  to  the 
Democratic  candidate,  Joseph  S. 
Clark,  Jr. 

The  Independent  Republican 
Committee  bombarded  the  city 
with  2,000,000  leaflets  attacking 
Walter  H.  Annenberg,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Inquirer.  They 
charged  that  he  aimed  to  gain 
control  of  the  city  administration. 

The  Inquirer,  which  announced 
its  support  of  a  Democrat  for 
Mayor  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  published  complete  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  campaign  charges. 
Dr.  Poling  dubbed  Mr.  Annen¬ 
berg  the  “ghost  candidate,”  by 
way  of  criticizing  the  Inquirer’s  all- 
out  coverage  of  the  battle. 

■ 

Cartoonist  Poinier 
Joins  Detroit  News 

Detroit  —  Arthur  Poinier  has 
replaced  the  veteran  Detroit  News 
editorial  cartoonist,  Burt  Thomas, 
who  retired.  Mr.  Poinier  formerly 
was  an  editorial  cartoonist  for  the 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Frank  Williams  will  do  all  the 
editorial  cartooning  at  the  Free 
Press,  assisted  by  Chuck  Thurston. 
Bill  Sherb  will  do  the  sports  car¬ 
tooning,  formerly  done  by  Mr. 
Williams. 

■ 

ANG  Stays  in  CP 

Ottawa — The  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  continues  as  bargain¬ 
ing  agent  for  71  editorial  employes 
of  the  Canadian  Press,  a  decertifi¬ 
cation  petition  by  47  of  the  group 
having  been  denied  by  the  Canada 
Labor  Relations  Board  on  a  tech¬ 
nicality  of  procedure  and  on  a 
question  of  authority. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Guinness  in  Newspapers 
To  Reach  Select  Markets 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Arthur  Guinness  Son  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  is 
in  the  midst  of  its  first  well-organ¬ 
ized  newspaper  ad  bid  for  U.  S. 
sales  of  its  stout  since  the  Dublin- 
based  parent  company  established 
its  beachhead-brewery  on  the  sands 
of  Long  Island  back  in  1947. 

Couponed  ads  of  1,750  lines  now 
running  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  1,000  lines  in  the  New  York 
News  on  a  26-week  schedule  call¬ 
ing  for  one-a-week  insertions  in 
each  daily,  have  but  one  purpose 
in  mind,  according  to  W.  Miles 
Cary,  president:  “To  appeal  to  the 
small  minority  of  Americans  who 
are  not  satisfied  with  light,  dry, 
beer,” 

Accordingly,  the  first  ad  (via 
Hewitt,  Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather, 
Inc.,  New  York)  which  broke  last 
September,  was  selectively  head¬ 
lined,  “To  the  minority  of  New 
Yorkers  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
light,  pale,  dry  beer.”  Copy  talked 
about  minority  of  consumers  that 
would  prefer  an  old-fashioned,  all¬ 
malt  brew,  with  more  flavor,  more 
color.  In  a  word,  more  character;” 
went  on  to  extol  Guinness’  virtues 
as  an  agreeable  beverage  with 
foods. 

Coupon  Offer 

The  coupon  in  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner  offered  a  free  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  describing  the  192- 
year  story  of  Guinness  and,  to  give 
a  somewhat  international  and  novel 
flavor  to  the  offer,  coupons  were 
addressed  to  the  Guinness  Dublin 
office  from  where  the  booklets 
were  mailed  to  the  U.  S. 

The  second  ad  in  the  series  (see 
cut  )  currently  running  in  the  three 
Manhattan  dailies,  features  the 
headline,  “How  to  make  beer  taste 
stronger.”  Here,  explains  Mr.  Cary, 
“we  are  selling  Guinness  to  be 
mixed  half  and  half  with  Ameri¬ 
can  brews,  but  the  same  selective 
appeal  of  our  first  ad  to  the  minor¬ 
ity  is  still  retained  in  the  original 
head  set  as  a  sub  head.” 

“We  are  using  newspapers  to 
corral  a  select  piece  of  the  U.  S. 
malt  beverage  market  because  four 
years  of  market  and  media  re¬ 
search  have  convinced  us  that  the 
highly  selective  appeal  of  our  ads 
fit  newspapers  better  than  any 
other  medium. 

“Returns  on  the  coupons  have 
been  low,”  Mr.  Cary  continued, 
but  the  people  sending  for  the 
booklet  are  the  select  market  that 
we’re  shooting  for  and  represent 
potential  Guinness  drinkers.” 

This  candid  admission  on  the 
part  of  Guinness  to  accept  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  developing  a  large  mass 


demand  for  its  product  in  the  U.  S., 
along  with  its  current  sales  tack, 
points  up  the  exploitation  of  a 
definitive  market  with  a  selective 
appeal  in  a  highly  selective  me¬ 
dium.  At  the  same  time  it  illus¬ 
trates  how  one  overseas  firm  is 
going  about  cracking  the  lush  U.  S. 
market. 

Newspapers  Prime  Medium 
To  understand  the  thinking  be¬ 
hind  Guinness’  current  newspaper 
campaign,  which  is  confined  to  the 
New  York  market  and,  except  for 
full-color  bleed  pages  once  a 
month  in  the  New  Yorker  Maga¬ 
zine,  represents  the  only  ad  push 
behind  the  product,  it  is  necessary 
to  turn  back  four  years. 

The  campaign  represents  the  re¬ 
sults  of  four  years  of  painstaking 
probing  of  markets  and  media, 
during  which  time  the  firm  was 
in  and  out  of  several  markets  and 
media  before  finally  settling  down 
in  newspapers  and  concentrating 
on  the  New  York  market. 

Acutally,  Guinness  stout  has 
been  imported  from  Dublin  and 
advertised  in  the  U.  S.  for  many 
years  and  has  more  or  less  been 
competing  in  the  open  market  with 
domestic  ales,  stouts  and  porters. 
In  fact,  the  firm  claims  national 
distribution  “on  a  selective  market 
basis,”  but  with  three-quarters  of 
its  business  being  reaped  in  an 
area  stretching  from  Boston  to 
Washington,  D.  C. 

It  was  in  July  of  1949  that 
Guinness  fired  the  first  opening 
salvo  in  its  campaign  for  domesti¬ 
cally  brewed  stout.  Copy  pointed 
out  that  Guinness  was  now  being 
brewed  in  America  and  was  avail¬ 
able  at  popular  prices  (six-  and  12- 
ounce  bottles  sell  for  15c  and  23c 
respectively  in  the  A&P). 

wnmcASHRmrn  guwiss  srtnr 
sm  osstu.  ivmsw.\  etKst:  sums 
oR/omi  fimw  tm \f  m  wtx 


Copy  assumed  too  much,  so  it  was 
discontinued. 


The  Dublin-born  firm  was  a  long 
time  in  establishing  its  Long  Island 
plant;  started  laying  plans  back 
in  1900.  But  two  world  wars  and 
a  depression  kept  pidgeon-holing 
the  operation.  Finally  in  1947,  Ar¬ 
thur  Guinness  Son  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Dublin,  Ireland,  bought  Edward  & 
John  Burke,  Ltd.,  brewery  in  Long 
Island  City,  set  up  an  American 
subsidiary,  and  began  making  the 
genuine  Guinness  brew.  Today 
Burke  Ltd.  is  distributor  for  Guin¬ 
ness  in  New  York,  New  England 
and  Pennsylvania. 

Initial  distribution  started  in 
January  of  1949  with  a  three- 
month  test  campaign  in  Flint, 
Mich.,  using  radio,  newspapers, 
outdoor  and  carcards.  Results  of 
these  tests  convinced  Guinness 
that  it  should  move  right  into  New 
York,  but  a  beer  strike  at  the 
time  caused  another  delay  and 
while  marking  time,  Guinness 
started  distribution  in  Detroit. 

‘Smiling  Glass’ 

When  the  strike  ended  Guinness 
ran  its  first  New  York  newspaper 
ad;  featured  the  “smiling  glass,” 
a  glassful  of  stout  showing  a  mans 
smiling  face  drawn  in  the  foam. 
Copy  promised:  “Guinness  brewed 
gnder  our  direction  in  New  York 
is  the  same  as  the  time-honored 
Guinness  which  we  brewed  in 
Dublin  before  the  first  World  War. 
This  is  the  original  Guinness  which 
made  our  brewery  one  of  the  most 
famous  in  the  world.” 

The  editorial-style  consumer  ads 
of  July,  1949,  offered  a  conglom¬ 
eration  of  human  interest  and 
market  data  on  the  brew  (see  cut) 
By  the  end  of  the  first  week  Guin¬ 
ness  gleefully  reported  a  strong 
demand  for  its  product  and  op¬ 
timistically  expanded  the  campaign 
to  encompass  newspapers  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Philadelphia. 

At  the  same  time,  the  company 
supplemented  its  newspaper  drive 
with  a  carcard  campaign  in  New 
York’s  subways  and  in  the  cars 
of  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  Copy 
in  this  medium  featured  the  slogan, 
“Guinness  Is  A  Man’s  Drink;”  was 
illustrated  with  the  “smiling  glass.” 

This  campaign,  which  ran  from 
July  of  1949  through  the  past 
summer,  was  sparked  from  time  to 
time  with  heavy  salvos  of  small 
space  ads  frequently  inserted  in 
New  York,  Boston  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  newspapers.  And  early  last 
year,  Guinness  took  an  experimen¬ 
tal  flyer  on  TV  with  five-minute 
film  spots  over  WPIX,  New  York. 

Changes  Strategy 

This  advertising  approach  re¬ 
vealed  to  Guinness  a  number  of 
probelms.  For  one  thing,  while  it 
helped  increase  name  recognition 
“tremendously”  and  even  saw  sales 
jump  two  to  three  times  what  they 
were  when  Guinness  was  strictly 
on  an  import  basis,  the  company 
discovered  it  was  assuming  too 
much  in  thinking  that  the  public 
had  a  knowledge  of  its  product. 
For  another,  its  advertising  was 
spread  too  thin. 

Early  this  year,  the  ad  agency 


How  to  Make  Beer  Taste 

STRONGER! 
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Aiming  at  more  consumers 

recommended  that  Guinness  drop 
its  carcard  campaign;  switch  to  a 
medium  which  would  give  more 
room  to  state  reasons  why  the  con¬ 
sumer  should  drink  Guinness. 

“All  advertising  media  have 
their  advantages,”  Mr.  Cary  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  in 
recalling  how  his  firm  changed 
its  advertising  strategy.  “They  all 
deliver  circulation  and  are  priced 
roughly  according  to  their  value. 
But  we  cannot  yet  afford  to  use 
all  of  them. 

“In  dropping  other  media  to 
concentrate  on  newspapers,  we 
feel  we  are  now  using  the  medium 
which  best  allows  us  to  present  our 
sales  argument  and  which  provides 
us  with  the  best  merchandising 
peg.  The  selective  appeal  of  our 
new  campaign  best  fits  newspapers 
better  than  any  other  medium.” 

According  to  Mr.  Cary,  it  is  not 
enough  for  Guinness  to  advertise 
in  the  conventional  bottle-and-glass 
manner.  “We  already  have  brand 
recognition,”  he  continued,  “but 
that  is  not  enough  to  make  people 
drink  Guinness.  Our  advertising 
must  do  more;  must  give  reasons 
why  the  reader  should  drink  our 
stout.” 

Picking  Slogan 

Mr.  Cary  explained  that  stating 
the  best  reason-why  idea  in  a  slo¬ 
gan  posed  quite  a  problem  for 
Guinness  in  the  U.  S.  The  one 
that  had  been  packing  them  into 
Dublin  pubs  decades  for  decades. 
“Guinness  is  good  for  you,”  had 
been  blue-penciled  by  the  U.  S. 
Alcohol  Tax  Unit  when  the  prod¬ 
uct  first  hit  U.  S.  shores.  As  an 
alternative,  the  company  decided 
to  capitalize  on  the  heavier  alco¬ 
holic  content  of  its  brew,  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  in  ordinary  do¬ 
mestic  beer.  Thus  was  born  the 
slogan.  “Guinness  Is  a  Man’s 
Drink.” 

But  research  over  the  past  four 
years  has  proven  to  Guinness  that 
this  slogan  is  a  bit  premature;  that 
it  fails  to  convey  any  reason-why 
idea.  “That’s  why,”  says  Mr. 
Cary,  “we  have  concluded  that  the 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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and 

pot  roast#  too! 


With  an  alert  eye  to  her  readers’  needs. 

Home  Economics  Editor  Helen  Robertson  has 
been  featuring  a  series  on  meals  for  two 
in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Her 
toothsome  recipes  for  twosomes  have  drawn  a 
heavy  response  in  requests  for  leaflets . . . 
welcome,  praaical  assistance  for  new  brides 
and  today’s  many  small  families. 

With  nearly  14,000  marriages  in  Greater 
Cleveland  alone,  and  more  than  double 
that  in  the  Plain  Dealer’s  compact  2-in-l 
area,  some  30,000  new  families  each 
year  are  forming  new  patterns  for  living. 

^  .  Their  tastes  and  buying  habits  are 

influenced  by  such  helpful  information  in 
the  food  columns— and  in  your 
advertising  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


PLAIN  DEALER 

ClevelaniVs  Home  Newspaper 

Cresmer  &  Woodward.  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  I.os  Angeles 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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During  the  first  nine  months  of  1951  The 
Trentonian’s  total  advertising  volume  reached 
4,588,285  lines  against  4,069,819  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  1950  period;  a  GAIN  of 

518,466  LINES 


This  amazing  progress  was  superimposed  on 
last  year’s  12-month  gain  of  614,449  lines  above 
the  year  before.  In  other  words,  it  represents  a 
21 -month  increase  of 


1,132,915 


LINES 


We  modestly  submit  that  these  figures  indeed  add  up  to 
real  progress. 

(Above  figures  taken  from  Media  Records) 


STrentonmn 

306  Eatt  Front  Street,  Trenton,  N.  /. 

"In  the  Heart  of  New  Jersey's  New  Industrial  Area” 


EDMUND  GOODRICH,  Publisher  •  RICHARD  E.  KAUFMAN,  Advertising  Director 
«ALPH  MULLIGAN,  National  Representative,  Ml  East  44tti  St.,  Nevr  York  17,  N.  Y. 


SHAWNEE 

OKLAHOMA 

Growing 
Manufacturing 
Area 
of  the 
Southwest 


Principal  Lines  of  Business  in  Shawnee 

Flour  Milling,  Meal  Products,  Feeds  and  Dog  Feed. 

Marketing  Agricultural  Products  and  Providing  Agricultural 
Supplies. 

Oil  and  Gas  —  Headquarters  and  Field  Supplies. 

Radio  and  Television  —  Manufacturing  Radio  and  Television 
Tubes. 

Aircraft  —  Manufacturing  Airplane  Parts  and  Govenunent 
Contracts. 


•  Peanut  Processing 

•  Garment  Manufacturing 

•  Truck  Body  Manufacturing 

•  Church  Furniture  Manu¬ 

facturing 


•  Duplicator  Machine  Manu¬ 

facturing 

•  Model  Trains,  Planes  and 

Spitz  Planetarium  Man¬ 
ufacturing 


50,000  in  three  of  the  most  progressive  comities 
in  the  State  of  Okiahoma  are  readers  of  the 


SHAWNEE  NEWS-STAR 

"A  Stauffer  Publication” 


Represented  Nationally  By 

BURKE,  KUIPERS  &  MAHCWEY,  INC. 

New  York  Chicago  Dallas  Oklahoma  City 

Atlanta  San  Francisco 


Secrecy  Requests 
Abound  These  Days 

San  Francisco — Knowing  mili¬ 
tary  activities  were  definitely  in¬ 
volved,  newspapers  here  agreed 
readily  to  a  “no  pictures  inside 
the  plant”  request  following  an 
explosion  near  here. 

A  few  hours  later  an  attorney 
phoned  asking  a  kill  on  the  story 
of  his  wife’s  death  until  after  the 
funeral.  Newspapers  declined  to 
grant  that  plea. 

$36,000,000  Grossed 
For  Newsprint  Haul 

San  F  r  a  n  c  I  s  c  o — Railroads 
earned  a  gross  revenue  of  $36,- 
000,000  for  hauling  more  than 
4,000,000  tons  of  newsprint  last 
year. 

The  figures  were  given  by  A.  T. 
Mercier,  president  of  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific  Co.,  in  a  talk  to  the  Women’s 
Traffic  Club  here  Oct.  18.  He  said 
his  road  alone  carried  5,500  car¬ 
loads  of  newsprint  in  1950, 

Besides  this,  Mr.  Mercier  point¬ 
ed  out,  the  railroads  received 
$110,000,000  for  transporting  33,- 
000,000  tons  of  pulpwood,  scrap 
paper,  rags,  etc.,  the  raw  materials 
of  newsprint. 

Mr.  Mercier  also  noted  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  nation’s  railroads  in 
the  amount  of  papers  moved  by 
train  locally  and  nationally. 

■ 

Markel  and  Hough 
Honored  at  Columbia 

Lester  Markel,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  and  Henry 
Beetle  Hough,  co-editor  of  the 
Edgartown  (Mass.)  Vineyard  Ga¬ 
zette,  have  received  the  first  an¬ 
nual  awards  of  the  Alumni  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Columbia  University’s 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 

Mr.  Markel,  class  of  1914,  was 
cited  as  “a  vigorous  enemy  of  ig¬ 
norance  and  prejudice”  and  pro¬ 
moter  of  world  peace  through  in¬ 
ternational  journalism.  Mr.  Hough, 
class  of  1918,  was  praised  for 
having  “labored  steadfastly  in  his 
own  New  England  community  to 
make  journalism  a  learned  profes¬ 
sion  and  keep  it  a  free  one.” 

■ 

Phone  Co.  Manager 
Gives  Personal  Service 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  —  Telephone 
service  to  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  was  knocked  out  for  nearly 
three  hours  on  Oct.  23  (from  4:50 
to  7:30  p.m.)  when  an  air  hammer 
severed  a  cable  carrying  28  trunk 
lines  to  the  main  switchboard. 

An  emergency  switchboard  set 
up  in  the  telephone  company 
building  three  blocks  away  and 
two  emergency  lines  were  installed 
to  the  newsroom. 

H.  C.  Nicholls,  district  manager 
for  the  phone  company,  acted  as 
chief  emergency  operator,  answer¬ 
ing  “St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press”  to 
all  calls  to  “Cedar  5011,”  the 
paper’s  number. 

EDITOR  <S  PI 


Anctlysis  Shows 
Opportunities 
On  West  Coast 

San  Francisco  —  The  Pacific 
Coast’s  dynamic  economy  provides 
ample  opportunities  to  prove  that 
well-planned  advertising  will  re¬ 
ward  richly  those  advertisers  who 
recognize  extraordinary  marketing 
opportunities.  Burton  E.  Vaughan, 
of  BBD&O,  San  Francisco,  told 
the  San  Francisco  Advertising 
Club. 

The  three  states  of  Washington, 
Oregon  and  California,  where 
general  advertising  in  newspapers 
has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past 
decade,  contain  18  of  the  nation’s 
first  50  counties  in  total  popula¬ 
tion  growth  between  1940  and 
1950,  Mr.  Vaughan  said. 

Coast  opportunities  also  are 
shown  by  the  population  gain 
from  7.3  per  cent  of  the  national 
total  in  1940  to  9.6  per  cent; 
possession  of  10.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  bank  deposits,  11.4  per  cent 
of  income  payments  to  individuals 
and  a  retail  business  volume  pro¬ 
viding  11.72  per  cent  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  sales,  Mr.  Vaughan  reported. 

“The  estimated  volume  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  placed  in  West¬ 
ern  newspapers  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  past  10  years,  an 
increase  linage-wise  of  100.72% 
against  a  93.9%  increase  for  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  volume  for  the 
remainder  of  the  U.  S..,”  Mr. 
Vaughan  said. 

The  Western  States  also  are 
gaining  in  their  contribution  to 
national  advertising,  and  now 
4.26%  of  all  national  advertising 
in  newspapers  comes  from  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  agencies.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  3.07%  in  1946  and 
3.09%  10  years  ago. 

“Western  users  of  newspapers 
have  increased  their  investments 
98%  since  1941,  while  advertisen 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  have 
increased  75%, ”  he  disclosed. 

■ 

Weekly  Finally  Quits; 
No  Advertising  Support 

Waterloo,  Wis.  —  The  weekly 
Waterloo  (Wis.)  Courier  has  sus¬ 
pended  publication  because  of  the 
lack  of  advertising  support,  it  was 
announced  by  Woodrow  Davis  and 
Raymond  Wilund,  who  become  co¬ 
publishers  July  1  after  L.  E.  Perry 
decided  to  give  up  the  paper  he 
had  published  for  20  years. 

When  Mr.  Perry  announced  his 
decision  last  April,  a  business 
men’s  committee  was  formed  to 
study  the  situation  and  seek  better 
advertising  support  from  local 
firms.  Mr.  Perry  said  he  had 
decided  no  longer  to  take  the 
profits  from  his  commercial  print¬ 
ing  business  and  support  a  losing 
newspaper.  After  some  added  ad¬ 
vertising  support  for  about  three 
months,  he  announced  he  would 
suspend  the  paper  but  two  em¬ 
ployes,  Davis  and  Wilund,  took  it 
over  July  1. 
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/  Consecutive  Year  of  Total 
i  Advertising  Leadership 
\  in  Philadelphia  !i 


Philadelphia  Preterm  The  inquirer 


Excludve  Advertising  Representatives:  ROBERT  T.  DEVIIN  JR.,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.,  Longacre  5-5232;  EDWARD  J-  LYNCH, 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodvrard  5-7260.  West  Coast  Representatives: 
A  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  Son  Francisco,  Gorfleld  1-7946  •  1127  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  i 
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continued  from  page  9 


suits  many  readers,  particularly 
women.  Restrictions  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  seemed  at  first  to 
appeal  to  many  readers,  who  want¬ 
ed  to  catch  only  a  glimpse  at  the 
news.  But  while  wire  news  may 
be  condensed,  a  readership  survey 
showed  that  local  news  must  be 
complete  in  detail. 

Here  appears  one  of  the  flaws 
in  the  Daily  News-Digest  theory. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  closely 
the  volume  of  local  news  in  a  city 
of  25,000  to  50,000  even  two 
hours  before  the  composing  room 
lock-up  time.  With  so  little  news 
space  to  “play  with,”  even  an  un¬ 
usually  large  number  of  death 
notices  can  cause  trouble.  Either 
some  local  news  will  be  left  out 
(and  read  in  the  opposition)  or 
the  50-50  news-advertising  ratio 
has  to  be  abandoned. 

Mention  was  made  previously 
that  news  would  be  handled  in  an 
un-biased,  un-slanted  manner 
from  a  politically  independent 
viewpoint.  A  study  of  NNS — that 
is  the  logotype  for  New  News¬ 
paper  Service — in  recent  weeks 
shows  that  more  than  a  bit  of 
bias  and  slant  has  appeared  in  its 
stories.  Stories  have  been  slanted 
toward  Senator  Benton  of  Con¬ 
necticut  and  against  Westbrook 
Pegler.  The  “party  to  end  all 
parties”  in  Italy  recently  got  the 
class  vs.  mass  treatment  in  the 
NNS  file. 

‘Must’  Editorials 
Anyone  who  consults  that  file 
will  find  many  examples.  But 
there  are  two  innovations  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks  that  mark  the  “slant” 
even  more  vividly.  Frank  Edwards 
is  the  AFL  radio  reporter.  He 
does  his  job  well  and  is  well  paid 
for  it.  So  are  the  radio  stations 
that  carry  Edwards.  But  not  ITU 
newspapers.  Every  Friday  on  the 
editorial  page  “Frank  Edwards 
Says  .  .  .”  runs  for  free.  Editor¬ 
ials,  avowedly  liberal,  are  written 
in  Washington  and  are  slugged  a 
“must.”  They  leave  no  room  for 
local  editorial  comment. 

Even  pro-Randolph  members  of 
the  ITU  see  that  this  is  putting 
the  papers  in  the  “labor  paper” 
class.  They  assert  that  the  ITU 
will  gain  in  prestige  if  it  produces 
fair  and  unbiased  and  successful 
general  circulation  newspapers. 
They  feel  Mr.  Randolph  is  so 
busy  with  union  affairs  he  does 
not  realize  how  far  afield  the 
papers  are  going. 

One  other  facet  of  NNS  news 
reporting  is  well  liked  by  oppo¬ 
sition  papers.  That  is  the  stale¬ 
ness  of  NNS  news.  It  consists 
mostly  of  rewrites  of  early  edi¬ 
tions  of  Washington  morning  pa¬ 
pers.  The  NNS  wire  opens  at 
8  p.m.  and  runs  (supposedly) 
until  4  a.m.  But  seldom  is  the 
wire  used  after  1:30  a.m.  Thus 
rewrites  of  Washington  papers 
with  a  7  or  8  p.m.  deadline  are 


served  up  in  four  cities  at  2  p.m. 
the  next  afternoon  as  hot  stuff. 

Competitors  of  ITU  papers 
have  a  16-hour  beat  on  all  wire 
news.  Meriden  is  an  exception. 

It  has  the  day  INS  wire,  but  oper¬ 
ating  procedures  make  it  avail¬ 
able  only  for  “late  news  briefs.” 

In  the  other  papers,  a  radio  on 
the  editor’s  desk  provides  for  cov¬ 
erage  on  fast-breaking  stories. 
Competition  likes  the  NNS  service 
for  ITU  papers.  Readers  are  be¬ 
coming  news-time  conscious  as 
Daily  News  -  Digest  circulation 
managers  are  learning  to  their 
sorrow. 

Look  for  a  complete  revamping 
of  the  NNS  idea  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture. 

Advertising  Problem 
So  much  for  the  news.  How 
about  advertising?  Here  we  run 
into  a  queer  situation.  Merchants, 
almost  100%,  like  newspaper 
competition.  Yet  advertising  in 
most  ITU  papers  is  hard  to  sell. 
The  prime  reason  seems  to  be  that 
the  merchants  are  not  yet  con¬ 
vinced  that  ITU  papers  are  per¬ 
manent  institutions  in  the  cities  in 
which  they  are  operating.  Mer¬ 
chants  fear  to  advertise  now  be¬ 
cause  of  a  future  without  compe¬ 
tition. 

(A  note  of  warning  to  publish¬ 
ers  of  monopoly  papers:  make 
certain  that  friendship,  not  fear, 
is  behind  the  smiles  and  hearty 
greetings  you  receive  as  you  walk 
down  the  street.  When  you  ad¬ 
dress  groups  of  merchants,  re¬ 
member  some  of  those  in  front  of 
you  would  advertise  in  a  throw¬ 
away  shopping  news  if  your  power 
of  reprisal  was  not  so  great.) 

All  things  being  equal,  the 
the  Daily  News-Digest  should  get 
local  advertising  as  soon  as  the 
idea  of  permanence  is  rooted 
firmly  in  the  minds  of  merchants. 
But  all  things  are  not  equal.  The 
Daily  News-Digest  theory  is  that 
a  guaranteed  10,000  circulation  one 
day  a  week  is  worth  $1.12  per  col. 
inch — no  matter  where  the  paper 
is  located.  The  same  rate  is 
charged  in  Meriden,  where  the 
combined  morning  and  evening 
opposition  rate  is  $1.15;  and  in 
Allentown  where  the  combined 
opposition  rate  is  over  $3.  True 
this  rate  is  lowered  by  a  monthly 
earned  rate  scheme,  but  mer¬ 
chants  —  so  advertising  solicitors 
inform  the  writer — seldom  let  the 
salesman  complete  his  pitch. 

Lowering  of  Rates  Due 
Even  though  tabloid  advertis¬ 
ing  rightly  commands  a  premium 
rate,  we  look  to  see  a  general 
lowering  of  rates  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  Meriden  leads  the  group  in 
advertising  only  because  it  is  hon¬ 
oring  contracts  at  a  much  lower 
rate,  made  before  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  Star  into  the  Daily 
News  -  Digest.  Recently  Meriden 
rates  have  been  cut  in  half  by  the 
inauguration  of  the  plan  of  giving 
the  merchant  one  free  run  of  his 
ad  for  each  paid  run.  Texarkana, 
Allentown  and  Meriden  all  have 


broken  the  theory  of  a  16-page 
tabloid  on  one  or  more  occasions 
by  turning  out  32-page  papers, 
with  about  75-25  ratio  of  news 
and  advertising.  Mostly  the  pa¬ 
pers  are  16-pages  with  very  little 
paid  advertising  and  an  over¬ 
whelming  amount  of  house  pro¬ 
motional  advertising.  And  it  is 
these  house  ads  that  may  break 
the  back  of  the  ITU  papers. 

House  Ads  Hurt  Paid  Space 
Take  a  not  exceptional  instance: 
100  inches  of  paid  advertising  and 
500  inches  of  promotions.  That 
totals  nearly  seven  full  pages  of 
promotions  in  a  16-page  tabloid. 
.\nd  the  only  persons  who  see 
these  “subscribe  now  to  the  Daily 
News-Digest”  ads  already  are  sub¬ 
scribers.  In  fact  they  see  so  much 
promotion,  the  paid  advertising  is 
lost  and  loses  its  effectiveness. 

If  one  would  expect  complaints 
from  both  readers  and  advertisers 
one  would  be  correct.  And  how. 
In  Meriden  to  our  certain  knowl¬ 
edge  the  volume  of  complaints 
over  this  excessive  use  of  promo¬ 
tions  was  tremendous. 

Little  revenue  can  be  expected 
by  ITU  papers  from  national  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  near  future.  Ef¬ 
forts  are  being  made  by  Mr. 
Byrne  to  secure  a  reputable  ad¬ 
vertising  representative.  He  is 
meeting  with  little  encouragement. 
He  wants  to  sell  the  papers  as  a 
package,  but  as  a  package  they 
are  “labor  papers”  which  possess 
no  individuality. 

In  Composing  Room 

Let’s  step  into  the  composing 
room  for  a  minute.  The  ITU 
theory  is  that  eight  printers — four 
operators,  two  ad  compositors,  a 
proofreader  and  a  make-up  man — 
can  compose  and  lock  up  a  16- 
page  tabloid  with  50%  advertising 
and  a  like  amount  of  news  in  7  Vi 


In  first  place  was  the  fact  there 
was  “no  Monday  paper.”  Star 
readers  had  been  accustomed  to  a 
5-day  Monday-through-Friday  pa¬ 
per.  Meriden  industry  works  a  5- 
day  week  and  the  Saturday  paper 
wasn’t  missed  too  greatly.  Meri¬ 
den,  by  the  way,  imports  45,000 
Sunday  papers  from  New  York, 
Boston,  Hartford,  New  Haven 
and  Bridgeport. 

When  the  change  was  made,  it 
was  the  Monday  paper  that  was 
missed.  When  the  menfolk  come 
home  from  work  Monday  night, 
they  want  local  news — they  want 
to  know  what  has  happened  in 
Meriden  over  the  weekend.  If 
there  is  no  Monday  Daily  News- 
Digest,  there  is  the  Journal.  If  you 
take  the  Journal  Monday,  you 
take  it  throughout  the  week. 
“Stops”  piled  up  in  Meriden  and 
circulation  dropped  alarmingly.  In 
recent  weeks,  however,  a  slight 
upward  trend  is  reported. 

On  a  smaller  scale,  the  same 
reader  resistance  to  “no  Monday 
paper”  has  been  reported  in  other 
Daily  News-Digest  cities.  The 
theory  was  that  readers  would 
read  the  ads  in  the  Sunday  (or 
weekend  edition).  In  practice  the 
stores  in  some  cities  are  closed 
on  Monday,  with  Tuesday  and 


Friday  as  the  big  shopping  days. 
In  other  cities  Monday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  are  the  big  days. 

Look  for  a  change  in  publica¬ 
tion  days  of  ITU  papers  to  con¬ 
form  with  local  conditions. 

In  fact  look  for  many  changes 
in  the  ITU  Daily  News-Digest 
theory  within  a  matter  of  months. 

The  papers  have  demonstrated 
little  ability  to  stop  or  settle 
strikes;  but  a  great  deal  of  abliity 
to  make  the  coming  election  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union 
next  May  one  of  the  bitterest  and 
most  vehement  in  the  92-year  his¬ 
tory  of  the  organization. 


hours.  In  some  places,  the  theory  ■ 

has  worked  well.  In  others  more  Roch©St©r  Guild 
men  have  been  needed.  But  if  Reviv©S  ‘Gridiron* 


ITU  can  prove  this  procedure  to 
be  workable,  it  then  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  telling  argument  against 
Teletypesetter  circuits  in  smaller 
papers. 

There  is  only  one  paper  where 
it  is  possible  to  check  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  effect  of 
the  Daily  News-Digest  theory  on 
circulation.  Allentown  and  Mon¬ 
roe  now  have  a  greater  daily  cir¬ 
culation  than  they  had  as  week¬ 
lies.  Texarkana  has  no  basis  for 
comparison.  But  in  Meriden  in 
June,  1951,  the  Star  had  an  aver¬ 
age  daily  net  paid  circulation  of 
6,563,  according  to  the  publisher’s 
sworn  statement. 

July  1  saw  the  usual  vacation 
drop-off.  But  starting  with  the 
first  issue  of  the  Daily  News-Di¬ 
gest  on  July  17,  the  number  of 
“stops”  grew  rapidly.  Every  ef¬ 
fort  was  made  to  determine  the 
reason  for  the  “stops,”  and  the 
second  in  point  of  numbers  was 
that  readers  couldn’t  stomach  the 
house  promotion  ads  in  such  vast 
amounts. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.-— The  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Page  One  dinners  was  re¬ 
vived  here  last  week,  after  a  lapse 
of  nearly  30  years. 

Five  -  hundred  newspapermen, 
civic  leaders  and  guests  heard  and 
saw  the  most  cherished  traditions 
and  personalities  of  the  city  and 
its  press  lampooned  in  a  series  of 
skits  in  which  real-life  editors  and 
cubs  vied  for  the  laughs  of  the 
audience.  Hal  Boyle,  AP  col¬ 
umnist,  participated. 

The  dinner  was  sponsored  by 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  whose  president,  Roy  Elliot, 
greeted  guests.  Among  honor 
guests  were  Frank  Tripp,  Gannett 
Newspapers’  general  manager,  and 
Erwin  R.  Davenport,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Rochester  papers. 


S©ction  on  M©dicin© 

Denver,  Colo. — An  eight-page 
section  highlighting  the  latest  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  field  of  medicine 
was  included  in  the  Denver  Post 
for  Sunday,  Oct.  28. 


M 
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The  office  of  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  has  asked  that  BEETLE  BAILEY, 
our  soldier  comic  drawn  by  Mort 
Walker,  be  made  available  to  U.  S. 
armed  forces  newspapers  everywhere. 

King  Features  is  honored  by  this  re¬ 
quest  and  is  glad  to  assign  BEETLE  to 
entertain  our  service  personnel  in  com¬ 
bat  and  camp,  as  well  as  his  millions  of 
readers  at  home. 


This  is  another  step  ahead  for  the 
string  bean  lad  with  the  hat  jammed 
over  his  eyes,  who— since  trading  his 
college  sweater  for  Uncle  Sam’s  OD’s 
just  a  few  months  ago— has  become  one 
of  America’s  comic  page  favorites. 

Do  as  hundreds  of  editors  already 
have  done.  Reserve  BEETLE  BAILEY 
with  its  timeliness,  wide  appeal  and 
quality  for  your  newspaper  today. 


For  Terms,  Phone,  Wire  or  Write  F.  J.  NICHT,  general  sales  manager 


KIIV«  FKATURE!^ 


235  East  45th  Street 


New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Mayor  Praises 
Civic  Institute 
For  Women 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Never  under 
estimate  what  11,000  women, 
working  together,  can  do  for  a 
city. 

This  was  the  keynote  of  Mayor 
Edward  K.  Delaney’s  address  of 
welcome  officially  opening  the 
1951-52  season  of  the  St.  Paul 
Women's  Institute,  which  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press. 

The  Mayor  emphasized  the  part 
the  Women’s  Institute  has  played 
in  favorably  publicizing  St.  Paul 
and  bringing  business  to  the  city. 
He  stressed  its  social,  civic  and 
cultural  “place  in  the  sun’’  and 
commended  B.  H.  Bidder,  presi¬ 


dent  of  the  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press 
for  making  the  Institute  possible. 

Available  memberships  in  the 
Institute  total  11,000,  which  is  the 
maximum  seating  capacity  of  the 
municipal  auditorium  where  the 
Institute’s  programs  are  held.  As 
in  previous  seasons,  the  11,000 
memberships  were  completely  and 
eagerly  taken  up  again  this  year, 
by  women  from  St.  Paul  and  sur¬ 
rounding  communities. 

Membership,  good  for  one  year, 
entitles  the  holder  to  a  series  of 
outstanding  musical  and  cultural 
programs  at  a  nominal  cost. 

The  Women’s  Institute  carries 
on  a  continuing  program  of  com¬ 
munity  improvement. 

Two  programs,  one  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  one  at  night,  are  given 
on  each  “Institute  Day’’  (as  they 
have  become  known  ’in  the  St. 
Paul  area).  Tie-ups  local  stores 


include  special  window  display 
contests,  fashion  showings,  and 
other  special  promotions. 

Total  attendance  for  the  two 
opening-day  programs  was  18,000. 
In  the  afternoon,  7,000  attended 
a  program  featuring  Ogden  Nash. 
■ 

Hospital  Memorial 

Anniston,  Ala. — ^A  pediatric 
wing  to  be  added  to  the  Anniston 
Memorial  Hospital  will  be  named 
the  Iva  Cook  Memorial  Wing  in 
honor  of  the  late  Miss  Iva  Cook, 
society  editor  of  the  Anniston  Star 
for  30  years. 

■ 

Larger  Comic  Section 

Orlando,  Fla.  —  The  Sentinel- 
Star  has  enlarged  its  Sunday  comic 
section  from  eight  to  12  pages 
and  has  raised  its  color  comic  ad¬ 
vertising  rates. 
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Tennis  Champ 
Is  40-Love  in 
Copy  Girl  lob 

San  Diego,  Calif.  —  America’s 
most  famous  teen-age  girl  athlete 
is  making  good  as  a  cc^ygirl  at 
the  San  Diego  Union. 

Maureen  Connolly,  who  won  the 
national  women’s  tennis  champion¬ 
ship  when  she  was  only  16,  is  just 
as  prodigious  in  her  copygirl  du¬ 
ties  as  she  was  with  her  blazing 
forehands  and  backhands  on  the 
center  court  at  Forest  Hills. 

After  her  first  month  with  scis¬ 
sors,  paste  and  daily  skirmishes 
with  the  typewriter,  the  willing 
little  queen  of  the  courts  has 
completely  won  over  her  new  as¬ 
sociates. 

All  are  pleased  at  “Little  Mo’s 
alertness  in  mastering  the  routine 
— from  the  first  night  when  a 
batch  of  naval  ship  movements 
were  tossed  at  her  for  typing. 

Maureen  is  proud  of  her  job, 
and  the  Union  is  proud  of  having 
a  copygirl  who,  if  she  wins  at 
Wimbledon  next  year,  no  doubt 
will  be  parrying  $75,000  profes 
sional  offers.  Right  now,  ^e  re 
ceives  $37.50  weekly,  and  this 
looks  very  big  to  her. 

Maureen  is  probably  the  only 
copygirl  in  history  who  landed  her 
position  by  simply  announcing  on 
national  news  wires  that  she  was 
going  to  be  one,  and  naming  the 
paper.  It  was  all  news  to  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  Richard  F.  Pourade 
when  he  read  about  it  soon  after 
“Little  Mo”  won  the  title. 

The  Union  sports  department 
plans  to  give  her  a  chance  at 
writing  before  Maureen  returns  to 
intensive  training  in  mid-January 
for  the  1952  tournament  whirl 
that  will  lead  to  Wimbledon. 

“Little  Mo,”  who  graduated 
from  high  school  last  Jjune,  in¬ 
tends  to  major  in  journalism  at 
college. 

A  Wimbledon  wardrobe  from 
her  present  copygirl  earnings  is 
only  half  the  reason  for  her  deci¬ 
sion  to  work  as  a  copygirl.  The 
other  half  is  her  desire  to  learn 
all  she  can  about  the  newspaper 
business. 


Emplo’yes'  Hospital 
Allowances  Increased 

Portland,  Ore. — Increased  al¬ 
lowances  for  hospital  expense  have 
become  effective  under  a  revised 
group  plan  offered  by  the  Journal 
to  its  employes  through  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States.  The  original  plan 
was  established  in  July,  1947.  The 
cost  of  this  insurance  plan  B 
shared  by  its  members  and  the 
Journal. 

Claim  payments  to  members  <rf 
the  plan  during  the  1950  policy 
year  amounted  to  $33,111.02,  with 
tonsillectomies  leading  all  other 
surgical  claims. 
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To  be  sure,  sundry  sun-hunters  regard  Miami  as 

the  Great  American  Playground.  It  is  all  of 

that  "  but  so  much  more!  Today,  with 

a  prosperous,  year-’round  resident 

population  of  over  500,000,  a 

Miami  is  a  thriving  business 

community. . .  ranking 

32nd  in  food  sales  ^ 

among  the  na-  ^  C  J 

tion’s  great 

markets.  ^ 


The  Daily  News  -  Miami’s 
liveliest  newspaper  and  top  producer 
in  advertising  results  -  has  compiled  an 
interesting  study  of  facts  on  this  progressive  market. 

This  booklet  will  be  mailed  to  you  on  request  to  the 
Miami  Daily  News,  Miami,  Florida,  or  to  the  offices  of  its 
national  representatives.  Sawyer*  Ferguson*  Walker,  in  all  major  cities, 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Why  Automobile  Dealers 
Should  Use  Classified 


By  Daniel  Lionel 
CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 

In  his  column,  “Dealers  Tell 
Me”  which  appeared  in  the  Aug. 
20  issue  of  Automotive  News, 
John  O.  Munn,  advisory  editor  of 
that  trade  organ,  delivered  a 
vicious  blow  against  newspapers  in 
general  and  Classified  advertising 
in  particular. 

Because  of  the  splendid  char¬ 
acter  of  that  publication  and  its 
consequent  influence  upon  its  read¬ 
ers,  Mr.  Munn’s  dose  of  muddled 
thinking  and  misinformation  has 
damaged  the  reputation  of  Classi¬ 
fied  advertising  to  a  point  that 
cannot  be  minimized. 

Since  the  column  appeared, 
‘Automotive  News’  has  printed 
letters  from  several  Classified 
spokesmen,  including  a  fine  one 
from  ANCAM  President  Lester 
P.  Jenkins  and  another  from  Vice- 
president  Robert  Witte.  Yet,  Mr. 
Munn  has  stuck  by  his  original 
dogma  in  the  face  of  factual  refu¬ 
tation. 

The  Used  Car  ‘Habit’ 

In  his  original  column,  Mr. 
Munn  points  out  that  used  car 
volume  is  generally  three  times 
as  great  as  that  of  new  cars.  Most 
of  the  used  car  sales  are  promoted 
through  Classified  advertising,  he 
says,  “because  most  of  this  adver¬ 
tising  is  price  advertising.”  “This,” 
he  goes  on  to  say,  “has  a  tendency 
to  depreciate  the  merchandise  and 
surround  the  whole  operation  with 
suspicion.” 

“Unfortunately,”  he  writes,  “this 
industry  has  gravitated  into  the 
habit  of  using  Classified  ads.  This 
was  an  early  development  of  the 
trade.  In  the  early  years,  dealers 
did  not  handle  used  cars.  And 
when  owners  wanted  to  sell  one, 
they  went  to  the  Classified  section 
of  the  paper.  That  was  normal. 
The  Classified  sections  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  were  not  used  to  sell  com¬ 
modities  or  a  class  of  business 
such  as  used  cars.  They  were 
used  for  renting  rooms  and  apart¬ 
ments  and  to  sell  odd  job  mer¬ 
chandise  or  commodities  which 
the  seller  offers  only  once. 

“It  is  estinrated  that  dealers 
spend  $11  in  the  Classified  section 
of  newspapers  for  each  car  sold. 
Classified  rates  in  a  newspaper  are 
usually  two  or  three  times  the 
rate  of  the  display  sections.  Many 
dealers  feel  that  the  used  car  mar¬ 
ket  should  be  toned  up  by  adver¬ 
tising  that  sells  the  merits  of  the 
product  and  the  safety  with  which 
they  can  be  bought.  More  and 
more  of  them  are  using  the  dis¬ 
play  sections  of  the  newspapers.” 

Advocating  Use  of  Display 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Munn  does 
not  advocate  the  elimination  of 


the  newspaper  as  a  medium  for 
the  sale  of  used  cars.  He  simply 
advocates  the  use  of  display  ad¬ 
vertising  instead  of  Classified. 
Now,  no  sane  CAM  will  oppose 
the  use  of  display  advertising  in 
his  newspaper  in  favor  of  Classi¬ 
fied.  As  a  member  of  his  paper’s 
management  team,  he  is  vitally 
concerned  with  over-all  revenue 
for  his  publication.  What  he  does 
oppose  is  the  recommendation 
that  advertisers,  who  for  decades 
have  successfully  used  Classified, 
be  urged  to  use  display  after  it  has 
conclusively  proven  less  efficient 
for  this  particular  type  of  mer¬ 
chandising. 

May  Cut  Out  Ads 

Such  advice,  from  an  industry 
spokesman,  might  well  have  the 
effect  of  driving  dealers  out  of 
Classified  but  not  into  display, 
which  most  of  them  have  found 
from  costly  experience,  doesn’t  pay 
off  for  the  sale  of  used  cars,  but 
rather  into  different  media  entire¬ 
ly- 

One  important  Classified  adver¬ 
tiser,  having  read  Mr.  Munn’s  ar¬ 
ticle,  pulled  his  used  car  advertis¬ 
ing  out  of  a  certain  West  Cloast 
city’s  newspapers  and  has  gone  in¬ 
to  television  to  promote  used  car 
sales.  Although  this  advertiser 
might  soon  become  disillusioned, 
judging  from  the  experience  of 
advertisers  we  know,  and  cancel 
his  television  commitment,  that 
is  no  guarantee  that  he’ll  return 
to  Classified  which  he  has  been 
urged  to  drop. 

We  have  seen  many  dealers, 
confronted  with  such  an  impasse, 
fall  into  the  specious  limbo  of  the 
non-advertiser.  Should  he  event¬ 
ually  return  to  the  Classified  fold, 
the  sales  opportunities  he  will 
have  missed  and  the  linage  the 
newspaper  will  have  lost  represent 
the  total  harvest  to  be  gleaned 
from  Mr.  Munn’s  August  column. 

Wonderful  Testimonials 

Aside  from  the  obvious  fac¬ 
tual  boner  as  regards  the  relation 
of  Classified  rates  to  display,  Mr. 
Munn’s  figure  of  $11  as  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  per  used  car  sale  via 
Classified  advertising  is  as  fine  a 
testimonial  as  we  could  ask  for. 
Advertising  experts  would  do 
handsprings  if  they  could  sell  units 
that  in  today’s  market  average 
around  $800  or  more  at  an  ad 
cost  of  little  more  than  1%.  Even 
if  some  miraculous  medium  could 
cut  that  cost  in  half,  the  dealer 
wouldn’t  be  saving  much,  Mr. 
Munn.  And  the  fact  is,  there  just 
aren’t  many  miracles  around  any¬ 
more. 


Charles  W.  Horn,  CAM,  Lot 
Angeles  Examiner,  former 
ANCAM  president,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Munn  takes  up  the  point  the 
latter  makes  about  the  baneful  ef¬ 
fect  of  “price  advertising”  in  the 
sale  of  used  cars.  Says  Charley 
Horn,  “,  .  .  But  you  contend; 
‘Classified  Advertising  is  over¬ 
loaded  with  price  appeal.'  What’s 
wrong  with  that?  Study  the  de¬ 
partment  store  ads,  the  food  ads, 
all  of  the  retail  advertising  in  any 
daily  newspaper.  The  appeal  of 
price  is  fundamental  in  all  mer¬ 
chandising.  Delete  ‘Price  appear 
from  advertising  copy,  display  or 
Classified,  and  what  is  left? 

“On  this  matter  of  price,  Mr. 
Munn,  I  believe  you  overlook  that 
the  average  individual  who  is 
thinking  of  buying  a  used  car  is 
pretty  familiar  with  automobile 
product  values;  the  average  man 
knows  the  differences  and  the 
merits  which  distinguish  one  make 
car  from  another.  When  such  a 
prospective  buyer  decides  to  con¬ 
sult  the  Classified  columns  for  a 
used  car  the  factor  uppermost  in 
his  mind  is  price,  he  has  made  up 
his  mind  to  spend  a  certain 
amount  of  money  for  some  car  of 
his  choice.  Dealers,  from  long 
experience,  know  this.  Thus,  price, 
inevitably,  has  become  a  domi¬ 
nant  factor  in  advertising  results. 
For  example,  how  much  did  you 
spend  for  that  suit  last  week,  your 
hat,  shoes  or  automobile?  Was 
price  no  object?” 

Retort  to  a  Retort 

In  answer  to  the  thundering  ob¬ 
jections  precipitated  by  his  orig¬ 
inal  column,  Mr.  Munn  made  a 
number  of  allusions  to  this  mat¬ 
ter  in  successive  issues  of  Auto¬ 
motive  News.  These  culminated 
with  his  October  22nd  column,  in 
which  he  writes,  “It  was  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  difference 
between  creative  and  responsive 
selling  that  resulted  recently  in  an 
argument  with  some  newspaper 
classified  advertising  managers.” 

We  submit  that  we  cannot  an¬ 
swer  this  final  thrust.  We  just 
don't  understand  it.  Possibly  it  is 
a  species  of  semantics  reserved 
for  just  such  occasions. 

At  any  rate,  it  does  nothing  to 
correct  in  the  minds  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  automobile  dealers  who 
undoubtedly  read  Mr.  Munn’s  first 
piece  on  this  subject,  the  harmful 
and  untrue  doctrine  that  Classified 
advertising  is  not  the  outstanding 
means  for  the  quick  and  economi¬ 
cal  turnover  of  used  car  inven¬ 
tories. 

It  is  just  possible,  however,  that 
the  thousands  of  auto  dealers  who 
have  been  using  Classified  success¬ 
fully  all  these  years  will  not  take 
the  whole  thing  too  seriously. 


New  UNESCO  Report 

UNESCO’s  fourth  annual  re¬ 
port  on  facilities  of  mass  com¬ 
munications  (press,  film,  radio) 
contains  information  from  87 
countries.  The  first  report  (1947)  j 
had  data  from  only  12  countries.  j 
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As  AN  American,  you  have  a  standard  of  living  so  high  that 
most  of  the  world’s  people  cannot  even  imagine  it.  'This  is 
because  of  America’s  productivity.  Yet  many  Americans  take  this 
country’s  productivity  pretty  much  for  granted.  The  chances  are 
you’ve  never  heard  of  the  gentleman  on  the  left— Mr.  Edward  W. 
Haber,  a  farmer  of  Brown  County,  Minnesota.  He  has  some 
money  invested  in  Standard  Oil,  money  that  helps  do  three  very 
important  things: 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Skills  Not  Chief  Job, 
Dr.  Swindler  Points  Out 


By  Dwight  Bentel 


Success  of  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  will  not  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  its  graduates  employed 
on  newspapers,  or  how  well  they 
took  hold  on  the  first  job,  or  even 
how  many  of  them  have  achieved 
positions  of  importance. 

The  J-schools  ultimately  will  be 
judged  for  the  influence  of  their 
graduates  on  American  journalism. 

The  $64  question  will  be,  “What 
has  been  their  professional  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  press?”  Unless 
the  schools  and  departments  of 
journalism  can  point  to  a  more 
adequate  newspaper,  then  they 
may  be  said  to  have  fallen  on 
their  faces. 

Professional  training  looks  be¬ 
yond  the  status  quo.  Its  chief 
responsibility  is  continuing  im¬ 
provement  of  the  profession. 

The  mechanics — the  techniques 
— are  not  of  foremost  importance. 

This  is  by  way  of  pointing  out 
a  common  misunderstanding  about 
journalism  education.  Many  news¬ 
paper  employers  form  their  judg¬ 
ments  of  its  effectiveness  from 


how  well  a  graduate  handles  his 
first  assignments. 

What  fouls  up  a  lot  of  thinking 
is  a  conviction  that  a  young  man 
or  woman  can  learn  to  write  a 
news  story  more  quickly  in  a  city 
room  than  at  a  school. 

It’s  the  major  premise  here  that’s 
wrong — the  assumption  that  the 
chief  objective  of  a  four  or  five- 
year  program  in  journalism  is  to 
teach  a  youngster  how  to  write  a 
head  or  cover  the  police  beat. 

In  a  printed  message  to  new  en- 
rollees  at  his  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  school  of  journalism.  Dr. 
William  F.  Swindler  states  the 
purposes  of  journalism  education 
with  clarity.  He  says. 

“Professional  education  for  jour¬ 
nalism  is  concerned  very  little 
with  techniques  of  newspapering 
which  you  can  and  will  learn 
faster  on  the  job.  It  is  concerned 
even  less  with  students  who  think 
that  a  broad  education  consists  of 
spreading  themselves  thin  over  a 
great  body  of  miscellaneous  sub¬ 
jects. 


City  Editors  have  been  yelling  for  this  kind  of  radio!  It’s  NEW 
rugged  . . .  dependable  ...  on  the  job  every  minute! 


Hallicrafters’  NEWSROOM  RADIO  monitors  the  vital  emergency 
radio  channels  that  spell  headline  stories.  Covers  all  prime  emergency 
channels— POLICE,  FIRE,  CIVIL  DEFENSE,  RAILROAD,  BUS,  IN¬ 
DUSTRIAL,  SHIPPING.  Simple,  two-knob  control.  AC  or  DC. 


For  less  cost  than  a  cub  reporter’s  typewriter,  you  can  now  give  your 
news  department  the  radio  it  needs  for  year-after-year  performance. 
It’s  the  finest  precision  set  made  . . .  because  Hallicrafters  makes  more 
short-wave  radios  than  all  other  manufacturers  combined. 


Availability  Limited.  Ask  for  it  at  your  nearest  Radio  Parts  Distributor 
or  write  to  us  for  complete  information.  Act  NOW! 

S-81  NEWSROOM  RADIO— Covers  VHF  FM  152—174  Me. 


S-82 — Covers  HF  FM  30-50  Me. 


hallicrafters 


--  94950 

Dept.  EP 


WORLD'S  LEADING  MANUFACTURER  OF  PRECISION  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 
CHICAGO  24,  ILLINOIS 


“It  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  correlation  of  subjects  and  the 
practical  development  of  the  re¬ 
sulting  knowledge.  Broad  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  best  possible  prepara¬ 
tion  for  professional  journalism — 
professional  journalism  education 
is  essentially  the  process  by  which 
the  student  learns  to  use  his  broad 
education  purposefully.” 

Dr.  Swindler  points  out  to  his 
students  that  “of  course  you  will 
learn  some  rudimentary  mechanics 
of  newspaper  production.  The  en¬ 
gineering  student  must  understand 
the  slide  rule  and  the  surveying 
instrument;  the  medical  student 
must  be  familiar  with  a  scalpel 
and  stethoscope;  the  law  student 
must  acquaint  himself  with  court 
procedure  and  the  formal  require¬ 
ments  for  pleading  a  case. 

“But  these  are  only  preliminaries 
to  their  real  education.  This  is 
even  truer  in  the  case  of  the  jour¬ 
nalist.” 

Purpose  of  the  liberal  arts  col¬ 
lege,  says  Dr.  Swindler,  is  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  spirit  and  content  of 
liberal  learning. 

The  newspaper,  he  says,  “will 
train  a  new  reporter  in  techniques 
better  and  faster  and  more  thor¬ 
oughly;  but  it  has  neither  the 
time  nor  the  know-how  for  this 
professional  indoctrination. 

“Conversely,  the  proper  func¬ 
tion  of  the  liberal  arts  division  is 
to  provide  the  broad  education 
which  is  the  indispensable  back¬ 
ground  of  superior  newspapermen 
— but  the  aim  of  the  professional 
journalism  program  is  to  enrich 
this  background  and  effectuate  it.” 


Youths  With  Experience 
Flock  to  J-Schools 

Significant  is  the  increasing 
number  of  young  men  and  women 
with  practical  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  who  head  for  the  schools 
and  departments  of  journalism. 

Dean  John  E.  Drewry  of 
Georgia’s  Henry  W.  Grady  school 
of  journalism  reports  that  of  a 
class  of  38  students  composed  of 
freshmen  and  transfers,  18  report¬ 
ed  previous  journalistic  e.xperience 
on  the  professional  level. 

Seven  had  worked  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field,  daily  and  weekly. 
Seven  had  had  radio  experience, 
and  one  of  these  had  been  director 
of  a  radio  show.  Two  are  news 
photographers,  one  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  an  advertising  agency, 
and  one  is  a  successful  free-lance 
magazine  contributor. 


Non-Joumolism  Subjects 
Rated  High  by  Altunni 

Ohio  State  University’s  journal¬ 
ism  graduates  of  the  last  10  years 
place  an  “extremely  high  value” 
on  their  studies  as  aids  in  their 
careers,  a  survey  reveals. 

Alumni  from  1941  to  1950  were 
asked  to  rate  the  job-value  of 
their  courses  as  part  of  a  study  di¬ 
rected  by  Prof.  Paul  H.  Wagner, 
assisted  by  Margaret  L.  Brown. 

Among  the  significant  findings 
were  the  high  value-ratings  given 
to  certain  non-journalism  subjects, 
numerous  requests  for  greater 
stress  on  laboratory  work,  and  an 
“amazing  degree”  of  satisfaction 
with  his  education  expressed  by 
the  “average”  alumnus. 

Only  one  journalism  course, 
copyreading,  was  considered  by  at 
least  90%  of  the  graduates  as 
having  “much  or  some”  value, 
while  four  non-journalism  subjects 
— business  letters,  advertising, 
English  composition  and  psychol¬ 
ogy — received  scores  of  90%  or 
higher. 

Of  the  20  journalism  courses 
rated,  those  ranked  as  most  valu¬ 
able  by  the  alumni  were,  in  this 
order,  copyreading.  Lantern  (the 
student  daily)  editorial  laboratory, 
reporting,  typography,  and  Lantern 
business  laboratory.  Journalism 
courses  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale 
were  editorial  page,  radio  special 
events,  ethics,  history  of  journal¬ 
ism,  and  foreign  press. 

Highest  non-journalism  subjects 
were  English  composition,  busi¬ 
ness  letters,  psychology,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  world  history.  Lowest 
were  industrial  organization,  fine 
arts,  accounting,  philosophy  and 
foreign  languages. 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
391  graduates  and  was  returned 
by  122. 

Replies  to  a  question  on  recom¬ 
mended  changes  in  the  journalism 
program  brought  93  requests  for 
more  laboratory  work. 


150  at  Editors'  Day 

Approximately  150  editors  and 
staffers  from  80  newspapers  at¬ 
tended  the  annual  Editors’  Day 
sponsored  by  the  William  Allen 
White  School  of  Journalism  and 
Public  Information  on  Oct.  27  at 
the  University  of  Kansas.  David 
M.  Nichol,  Chicago  Daily  News 
correspondent,  reported  on  condi¬ 
tions  in  Western  Europe,  and 
H.  A.  Meyer,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Independence  Reporter  conducted 
a  Wrangle  Session  at  which  prob¬ 
lems  of  editing  and  publishing 
were  discussed. 


SMU  Reports  3X  More 
Jobs  Than  Gradutes 

Three  out  of  every  four  of  the 
44  graduates  from  Southern  Meth¬ 
odist  University’s  department  of 
journalism  this  past  school  year 
have  taken  jobs  in  journalistic 
fields  or  are  doing  graduate  work, 
reports  E.  L.  Callihan,  department 
chairman. 

Fourteen  of  the  44  are  working 
on  newspapers,  six  are  in  public 
relations,  two  are  on  house  organs, 
two  are  with  press  associations, 
two  have  joined  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  two  are  teaching  high  school 
journalism,  one  is  in  radio  work, 
another  in  printing  and  production 
work,  three  are  doing  graduate 
work. 

Two  men  have  entered  military 
service,  one  woman  has  married, 
and  there  is  no  record  of  the  re¬ 
maining  eight  graduates.  The 
SMU  department  received  this 
year  about  three  times  more  re¬ 
quests  for  graduates  than  it  could 
fill,  says  Mr.  Callihan. 
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But  it’s  a  different  story  when  you  have  Recordak  microfilm  editions 


Your  newspaper  files  remain  intact  when  they’re  on 
Recordak  microfilm — no  flaking  ...  no  yellowing  .  .  .  and 
protected  against  ’’clipping  thieves,”  too. 

They  can  be  filed  compactly  at  your  finger  tips  in  just  2% 
of  the  space  required  for  bulky  bound  editions.  And  each 
800-page  edition  is  just  8  oz.  light  ...  no  larger  than  the 
palm  of  your  hand.  A  great  convenience  for  your  library  staff. 

The  whole  story’s  there — larger  than  original  size — when 
’’yesterday’s  news”  is  projected  in  the  Recordak  Film 
Reader.  And  your  readers  can  speed  the  film  from  page 
to  page — quickly  get  the  information  they  seek. 

To  preserve  the  news,  debulk  your  files  98%,  and  in¬ 
crease  efficiency,  you  need  only  do  what  more  than  400 
leading  publishers  are  doing  now — 

Install  a  Recordak  Film  Reader  and  have  your  current  and 
back  issues  filmed  at  the  nearest  Recordak  Microfilming  Center — 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  or  New  York  City.  Expert 
technicians  will  produce  microfilms  at  800  or  1400  pages  per 
100-foot  roll. 


Write  today  for  complete  details  on  the  surprisingly  low  cost  of 
this  service.  Recordak  Corporation  (Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak 
Company),  444  .Madison  .\venue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


There  goes 


"Recordak” is  a  trade-mark 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming — 
and  its  newspaper  application 


part  of  our  reference  -files 

You 've  probably  thought  this,  time  after  time,  as  you  watched 
flaked  or  torn  pages  from  your  bound  newspaper  editions  being 
swept  up  in  your  stacking  areas  and  reference  room. 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 


When  Photographer  Has 
Copyright  Protection 


therefore  a  proper  subject  for  CoUlTt  HoldS 
copyright.  Congress,  however,  in 

1865  extended  copyright  protec-  OlltclHo 

tion  to  negatives  and  photographs  *  IWVI^O 

by  expressly  including  them  among  'D— 

the  articles  for  which  copyright  Jt  i©5S  OpXlwlw 

was  provided.  ....  Five  of  the  seven  judges  of  the 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


A  PHOTOGRAPH  was  made  some 
years  ago  of  a  high  school  gradu¬ 
ating  class  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 
The  photographer  agreed  to  make 
the  picture  and  sell  the  prints  to 
those  who  wished  them  at  $1.50 
apiece.  He  received  no  other  com¬ 
pensation  and  the  members  of  the 
class  were  under  no  obligation  to 
buy  the  pictures. 

Application  for  copyright  of  the 
picture  was  made  immediately  and 
upon  receipt  of  the  certificate  of 
registration  the  photographer  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  negative,  “(C)  Alt¬ 
man,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  N.H. 
H.S.,  1914.” 

Later  the  photograph  was  given 
to  the  New  Haven  Printing  Co. 
for  publication  in  the  class  book. 
To  adjust  the  size  of  the  picture 
to  the  book,  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  photograph  were  cut  off 
and  with  it  the  copyright  notice 
as  well. 

Cut  Used  in  Newspaper 

A  reporter  of  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Union,  to  obtain  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  this  high  school  graduat¬ 
ing  class  for  publication,  obtained 


one  used  by  an  engraving  com¬ 
pany  in  the  production  of  the  plate 
for  this  book.  The  picture,  thus 
cut  in  size,  carried  no  notice  of 
copyright  such  as  appeared  on  the 
original  photograph.  The  Union 
published  the  photograph  without 
the  notice  or  the  permission  of 
the  copyright  owner. 

Then,  as  now,  the  Copyright 
Act  provided,  in  the  copyright  of 
photographs,  that  the  notice  of 
copyright,  “May  consist  of  the 
letter  C  enclosed  within  a  circle 
thus  ©,  accompanied  by  the  in¬ 
itials,  mark  or  symbol  of  the  copy¬ 
right  proprietor.” 

The  defense  of  the  Union  to  the 
action  brought  by  the  photogra¬ 
pher  for  this  infringement  was 
that  photographs  were  not  copy¬ 
rightable.  In  its  ruling  on  this 
contention  of  the  publisher  the 
Federal  Court  found  in  its  deci¬ 
sion  in  favor  of  the  photographer. 

Protection  Extended 

Prior  to  1865  it  was  held  that 
a  photograph  was  not  a  print,  cut 
or  engraving  within  the  meaning 
of  the  earlier  law  and  was  not 


Accordingly,  since  the  Act  of  CoVrt  of  VS  ^  N^^^^ 

1865  photographs  have  been  and  j,;  ^ 

now  are  copyrightable  as  such  and 

photographers  have  frequently  censorship  and  li- 

been  protected  m  the  enjoyment  of  First  Amend- 

a  copyright  of  their  photographic 


productions. 


-  A  .u  j  c  opinion  came  as  part  of  th« 

Another  defense  of  the  Ne  court’s  ruling  that  the  Department 
Haven  Union  to  this  action  was  Education  had  properly  with- 
that  the  picture  was  not  the  prop-  ^  ^e  much- 

erty  of  the  photographer  but  of  Italian-made  movie.  “Tht 

K  I’’  .f  X-  I®  f  ’  Miracle.”  because  it  is  sacrilegious, 

which  had  been  the  subject  of  the  -r^e  majority  of  the  court  mait 

^  .1,  X  ♦  X  .X  tained  “we  are  es'entially  a  reli- 

Where  the  photographer  takes  licensing  ol 

the  portrait  for  the  sitter  under  motion  pictures  in  no  way  violate 
employment  by  the  latter,  said  the  First  Amendment  relating  l 
court.  It  IS  the  implied  agreemen  religious  freedom. 


that  the  property  in  the  portrait 
is  in  the  sitter  and  neither  the 


Violation  of  press  freedom  also 


IS  in  me  siuer  anu  iicimer  ...e  pleaded,  but  the  majority  div 

photographer  nor  a  stranger  has  ^  argument  Zpon  tht 

a  right  to  print  or  make  copies  merits,  referring  to  precedent  deci 


without  permission  from  the  sitter. 

Where  however,  the  photograph 
is  taken  at  the  expense  of  the 
photographer  and  for  his  benefit 


sions  and  stating: 

‘Primarily  a  Spectacle’ 
“The  rationale  of  these  decision! 


the  sitter  loses  control  of  the  dis-  **  that  motion  pictures  are  primari 
position  of  the  pictures  and  the  ^  form  of  entertainment,  a  spec 
property  right  is  in  the  photogra-  tacle  or  show,  and  not  such  vehi- 
pher.  cles  of  thought  as  to  bring  them 


pher.  cles  of  thought  as  to  bring  them 

Where  Rights  Rest  within  the  press  of  the  wuntry.' 

c.  nx  •  ,  ^  I.  Motion  pictures,  said  the  court, 

Some  years  ago  Physical  Culture  ^^31^  problems  not  presented  bj 
magazine  published  in  advertise-  ^j^er  media  of  communication! 
ments  some  pictures  of  a  Physica  3^^  ^^ether  they  are  sui  generis 
Culture  Hotel  made  by  an  aerial  ^r  a  very  special  classification  ol 
photographer  on  his  own  init^tive  press  becomes  a  question  for 

and  at  his  own  expense.  These  academicians, 

negatives  had  been  copyrighted  standley  Fuld.  dissentim 

and  the  notiw  of  copyright  in-  f^om  the  entire  opinion  of  the 
scribed  on  the  negative  of  the  majority,  argued  that  the  constilu 
pictures  in  strict  conformance  with  guarantee  of  freedom  of  ei 


the  statute. 


pression  is  neither  limited  to  the 


In  holding  the  hotel  liable  to  ^^31  ^^^d  nor  to  the  printed 
the  photographer  for  infringe-  phrase,  since  the  First  Amendment 
ment  and  ^rding  the  copyright  ^^t  ask  whether  the  medium 

owner  $5,000  in  damages,  the  3coustic.  electronic,  or 


court  said  in  a  decision  later  af¬ 
firmed  by  the  Federal  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  that. 


some  yet  unheard-of  device.” 

Judge  Fuld  contended  the  prec¬ 
edents  were  outmoded  and  plead- 


The  hotel  admitted  the  prepara-  gj.  ..|f  ineffectual  expression 
tion  and  u^  of  the  photographers  j,  .Yielded  by  the  Constitution, 
copyrighted  photographs  without  f^ee  speech  becomes  a  fanciful 
his  consent  but  asserts  that  It  had  the  I 

a  right  to  use  the  picture  of  its  anomaly  of  a  doctrine  that  pnv 


own  property  notwithstanding. 


tects  as  freedom  of  expression 


There  can  be  no  difference  in  books  that  purvey  stories 

the  rights  of  ownership  and  use  3^^,  igt^rcs  of  ‘bloodshed  and 
between  photographs  taken  of  a  light  and  racy  magazine 

^rson  and  of  an  inanimate  object,  reading  and  loudspeaker  h>- 
The  hotel  owner  presented  the  ho-  rangues.  and  yet  denies  that  saitR 
tol  as  a  subject  for  photographing.  rotection  to  the  moving  picture.’ 
The  photographer  took  the  picture. 

The  hotel  paid  nothing  for  the  ■ 

work  or  materials  used  or  the  fin-  '52  Promotion  Plans 
ished  picture.  The  photographer  ^  ^  *  11  A 

took  the  picture  and  developed  and  *  Or  UarpOtS  Approved 
printed  it  all  at  his  own  expense  Continuation  of  a  marketing 
and  for  his  benefit.  program  for  1952  of  the  Carpet; 

As  a  consequence  the  photogra-  Institute  was  approved  last  week  I 
pher  has  the  sole  property  right  by  the  Institute’s  board  of  trustees,  j 
therein  and  was  entitled  to  the  jhe  program  embraces  all  nw- , 
copyright.  dia,  most  important  phase  of  I 

REFERENCES  .  which  is  the  annual  Carpet  Fash- 


Altman  v.  New  Haven  Union.  254  Fed.  Opening  which  this  year 

Sarony  v.  Burrow-Giles  LithoRraphie  racked  up  3,974,103  lines  of  news- 
Phy'Ikai  ciitu«  Hotll,  Yi  F.  ”  Paper  advertising  {E&  P.  June  30. 


977,  aff’d.  88  Fed.  2d  4tl 


page  24). 
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“Our  pictures  are 
newsier  than  ever 
since  we  got  a 

SCAN-A-GRAVER! 

says  Schenectady  Gazette  editor 


VV^ithout  his  own  engraving  plant,  John  E.  N.  Hume,  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette  had  a  tough  picture  deadline  — 
3  p.m.  of  the  day  before.  In  August,  1947,  he  installed  a  Fairchild 
Scan-a-graver.  Now  the  Gazette  takes  “hot”  news  pictures  right  up 
to  midnight  for  the  next  morning’s  paper. 

“That’s  the  kind  of  service  we  like  to  gi\  e  our  readers,”  Mr.  Hume 
says.  “We  know  they  want  pictures  because  since  we’ve  gone  ‘all 
out’  for  illustrations  our  circulation— approaching  40,000  now— has 
been  increasing  better  than  the  average  for  our  class.” 


Under  the  supervision  of  Chief  Photographer 
Charles  B.  Sellers,  Jr.,  the  Scan-a-graver 
is  used  for  all  kinds  of  news  pictures.  Mr. 
Sellers  is  also  the  Schenectady  police  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  has  a  radio  telephone  in  his 
car  to  get  instructions  fast. 


World  Soriot  pkturos  oppoarod  in  Schenec¬ 
tady  homes  the  morning  after  each  game 
by  making  Scan-a-gravings  of  wirephotos 
received  the  night  before.  Even  maps  and 
cartoons  received  too  late  for  normal  han¬ 
dling  have  been  put  on  the  Scan-a-graver. 


Footurot  such  as  tho  annual  Soapbox  Dorfay 

are  ideal  for  Scan-a-graver  treatment.  Last 
summer  the  Gazette  photographed  each 
entrant,  ganged  the  pictures,  and  made 
Scan-a-gravings  for  use  in  advertisements 
paid  for  by  sponsors— all  at  very  low  cost. 


•  Oo  you  receive  "Impressions"?  "Impressions"  is  a  quarterly 
publication  of  Fairchild's  Graphic  Arts  Division.  Its  sale  purpose  is 
to  help  you  in  exploiting  the  techniques  of  photo-journalism  by  giving 
you  practical  "how-to"  information.  You'll  find  its  hints  useful  whether 
or  not  you  have  a  Scan-a-graver.  Write  for  your  copy  today.  Fairchild 
Camera  and  Instrument  Corporation,  88-06  Van  Wyck  8oulevard, 
Jamaica  1,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  I00-28A. 
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Ohioans  Build 
Useful  Tribute 
To  Publisher 

Lancaster.  O.  —  Solid  evidence 
that  a  publisher  is  not  without 
honor  in  his  own  community  now 
stands  on  the  Rosebank  estate  of 
R.  Kenneth  Kerr,  publisher  of  the 
Lancaster  Eagle  -  Gazette.  The 
monument  is  a  granite  structure 
of  handsome  proportions  and  of 
substantial  utility,  too. 

To  demonstrate  their  friendship 
and  show  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Kerr’s  efforts  for  their  home 
town’s  welfare,  a  group  of  60 
citizens  gave  him  a  huge  outdoor 
cooking  unit,  erected  on  the 
grounds  of  his  colonial  home. 

When  the  gift  was  presented 
and  dedicated  recently,  the  don¬ 
ors  —  business  and  professional 
men — were  hosts  at  a  steak  din¬ 
ner  prepared  in  the  five  ovens  of 
the  cooking  unit.  W.  C.  Miller, 
then  president  of  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  unveiled  a  bronze 
plaque  imbedded  in  the  granite 
wall  above  the  fireplace.  The 
plaque  bore  the  names  of  the 
donors  and  above  them,  this  in¬ 
scription  : 

“An  Expression  of  Loyalty  and 
a  Token  of  Friendship  to  R.  Ken¬ 
neth  Kerr  —  A  True  Friend — A 
Great  Leader — And  a  Respected 
Citizen  of  His  Community.” 

Clearing  House  for  Problems 

The  speaker  reminded  the 
guests  that  Mr.  Kerr’s  office  in 
the  Eagle-Gazette  “has  many  times 
served  as  a  clearing  house  for 
many  problems,  some  personal 
with  the  individual  who  took  them 
there,  others  community-wise,  but 
all  were  always  received  with  a 
sympathetic  ear,  a  word  of  en¬ 
couragement,  and  a  counsel  of 
sound  advice.” 

Since  he  became  publisher  of 
the  Eagle-Gazette  16  years  ago, 
Mr.  Kerr’s  activities  in  behalf  of 
the  central  Ohio  community  have 


m 
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METRO'S  CHRISTMAS 
GREETINGS  SERVICE 


*  50%  more  ads  than  lost  year 

*  Every  ad  different 

*  Type  as  well  as  art  is  matted 

*  Two  color  cover 

*  Shipped  immediately  on  order 
H  you  haven't  already  ordered 
this  linage  building  service,  ACT 
NOWI  Write 


METRO 


80  MADISON  AVE., 
NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 


Mill  to  Fight  Insects 

Dalhousie,  N.  B.  —  New 
Brunswick  International  Paper 
Co.  will  share  in  the  cost — 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars— of  a  DDT  spraying  oper¬ 
ation  next  year  to  check  the 
destruction  of  forests  by  the 
spruce  budwonn.  The  timber 
tract  contains  enough  trees  to 
make  2,000,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print. 


Sovola  Book 
Is  Command 
Performance 

Indianapolis — ^Ed  Sovola,  who 
put  himself  through  high  school  by 
jerking  sodas  and  through  college 
by  tending  bar,  and  who  was  the 
winner  of  the  first  Ernie  Pyle 
scholarship  at  Indiana  University, 
has  made  good  on  a  promise  to 
readers  of  his  “Inside  Indianap¬ 
olis”  column  in  the  Indianapolis 
Times. 

Ed  has  written  a  book,  “Mon- 


ToVh  r.nf.  r„  Fov  ^ay  Follows  Tuesday,”  which  went 
^  Z  J  DC  on  Nov.  1.  The  publisher  is 

m  part  of  its  Technicolor  ^  Indianap- 


gained  more  than  local  acclaim. 

One  of  his  spectacular  feats 
was  inducing 
to  film  part 

feature  “Green  Grass  of  Wyom- 

'?/■  ‘"f  °  “Monday  Follows  Tuesday” 

nanv^srvnt  000  ^in  thl  rnm”  Started  out  as  a  gag  in  Sovola’s 
pany  spent  $265,000  m  the  com- 

mumty,  exclusive  of  stars  salaries,  .  j  ^ 

during  the  few  weeks  it  was  on  ,  ,  •  f  , 

locatiL  in  Lancaster,  which  ap-  looking  for  bats  m  a  belfry, 

j  •  ..u  •  J  ^  Daintine  leaves  on  a  tree,  scrub- 

peared  in  the  movie  under  its  own 

Then  Mr.  Kerr  succeeded  in  fif  *®11 

Ed  announced  he’d  write  a 

In  1950  Mr.  Kerr  was  a  leader  '^l'’  The 

in  the  celebration  of  the  city-and-  tu-  hnnHreH* 

county  sesqui-centennial.  On  that  P;’^  I’y 

occasiL,  the  Eagle-Gazette  issued 

a  400-page  special  edition.  One  ap- 

^as7rSel'd%o  PresiSfT^^^^^^^^^  P--h  to  the  publishing  ^siness 
by  Charles  Sawyer,  Secretary  of  »  ^  288-page  volume  of  ^vola  s 
Commerce^  who  is  president  of  ^^^^^ters  of  ftraight  ’  wit- 


.,  ,  ing  on  such  subjects  as  his  recent 
Mr.  Kerr  is  currently  president  ^ 

of  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa-  1^'P  nnhlished  hv 

tion  and  the  DemcJhratic  State  ^ 

Press  Association  of  Ohio,  and  R„,rW 

immediate  past-president  of  the  Columms  j  p-Ii  wn<nn 

Select  List  of  Ohio  Dailies.  He  wrote  a  foreword  and  Earl  Wilson 

is  state  chairman  of  the  Sister  “ 

Kenny  Foundation  and  has  served  •_ 

as  a  member  of  numerous  national 
newspaper  comnainee,. 

mu  IXT  I  1  ing-  but  he  graduated  at  27  and 

New  Alabama  Weekly  shortly  thereafter  went  to  work 
Samson,  Ala.  —  The  Samson  for  the  Indianapolis  Times. 

News,  a  new  weekly,  has  begun  a 

publication  here  with  L.  F.  Adams 
as  editor  and  publisher. 


Big  Apple  Survey 

Yakima,  Wash. — Finding  the 
world’s  biggest  apple  is  the  goal 
of  William  Wright,  agricultural 
editor  for  the  Yakima  Morning 
Herald.  He’s  conducting  a 
daily  feature,  assuming  the  big¬ 
gest  apple  in  Yakima  county 
will  be  the  biggest  apple  in  the 
world.  Leading  contender  is  a 
Delicious  measuring  14  inches 
in  circumference. 
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Phila.  Inquirer  Ads 
Win  Art  Club  Prizes 

Phu-adelphia — ^The  Inquirer  has 
been  awarded  a  medal  and  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  distinctive  merit  in  the 
annual  exhibition  of  advertising 
art  sponsored  by  the  Art  Directors 
Club  of  Philadelphia. 

A  promotion  advertisement, 
featuring  the  Inquirer  baseball 
coverage,  was  awarded  top  prize 
for  the  design  of  a  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisement  over  300  lines.  The 
layout  was  made  by  Silvio  Ro¬ 
mano,  a  staff  artist  of  the  In¬ 
quirer  promotion  department. 

A  classified  ad,  with  the  cap¬ 
tion  “East  Side  .  .  .  West  Side  .  .  . 
all  around  the  town”  was  awarded 
a  certificate  of  distinctive  merit  in 
the  black  and  white  humorous  il¬ 
lustration  classification.  This  ad 
was  one  of  a  number  prepared 
for  a  new  Inquirer  classified  cam¬ 
paign  by  Frances  Furber,  a  young 
free-lance  artist. 


Tass  Dispatch 
Costs  'Worker' 
$14,000  Plus 

London — Damages  of  $14,000 
and  costs  were  awarded  here  last 
week  to  Gen.  Wladyslaw  Anders, 
of  the  Polish  Army,  in  a  libel 
action  he  brought  against  the 
Communist  Daily  Worker. 

Gen.  Anders  charged  that  his 
reputation  had  suffered  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  an  article  published  Dec. 

1,  1949.  The  article  stated  that 
the  General  was  to  be  associated 
with  two  Nazi  generals  in  the 
command  of  a  new  mercenary 
army  consisting  mainly  of  former 
S.S.  men.  The  General  testified 
that  the  Worker  story  meant  he 
had  betrayed  the  cause  for  which 
he  had  fought,  and  that  he  was  a 
traitor  and  a  renegade. 

The  newspaper’s  defense  was 
that  the  story  had  been  received 
from  the  Tass  Agency  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  “good  faith,”  and  that 
when  Gen.  Anders  denied  the 
story,  the  Worker  withdrew  the 
statement  in  a  public  apology. 

The  jury  deliberated  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  returning 
the  verdict  at  the  end  of  the  two- 
day  hearing. 

The  financially  -  stricken  news¬ 
paper  was  in  the  midst  of  raising 
a  “Daily  Worker  Fighting  Fund” 
when  the  libel  damages  were  lev¬ 
ied  against  it. 

■ 

News  Story  Opens 
Community  Heart 

Lexington,  Ky. — The  state  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Lexington  Herald 
rolled  off  the  presses  at  1  a.m. 
Tuesday,  Oct.  23.  On  the  State 
Page  was  a  story  by  George  N. 
Reynolds  about  little  Billy  Vice, 
a  leukemia  victim  who  wanted  a 
pony.  One  subscriber  got  his  copy 
of  the  Herald  at  6  a.m.  and  a 
half-hour  later  Billy  had  his  pony. 
Before  the  day  was  over  nearly 
a  dozen  more  ponies  had  been 
offered  by  Herald  readers  through¬ 
out  the  state. 

A  dairyman,  who  came  to  give 
Billy  his  choice  of  two  ponies,  left 
word  with  the  family  that  a  quart 
of  milk  would  be  delivered  the 
boy  each  day  for  as  long  as  he 
can  use  it.  An  expense-free  trip 
to  a  specialist  in  Arkansas  was 
offered. 
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BRITISH  ELECTION  COVERAGE 
+  FIVE  BEATS  IN  FIVE  HOURS 


If  you  are  not  at  present  a  Reuters  subscriber,  then 
you  did  not  get  the  best  coverage  to  be  had  on  the 
British  election,  one  of  the  top  stories  of  the  year. 

Reuters  led  from  beginning  to  end  on  the  election 
standings,  including  fast  leads  rounding  up  the 
results. 

Reuters’  interpretation  of  the  early  results  was 
unsurpassed.  At  6:13  p.m.  Eastern  Standard  Time 
on  June  23,  just  two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes  after 
the  polls  had  closed,  Reuters’  analyst  Sydney  Gampell 
read  early  returns  to  mean  an  over-all  Conservative 
majority  of  about  20  seats  in  the  new  House  of 
Commons — practically  on  the  nose. 

Other  Reuters  timings  on  election  night:  Conser¬ 
vatives  take  key  seat  of  Reading  North,  7:12  p.m. 
EST ;  voting  pendulum  swings  toward  Conservatives, 
7:46  p.m.  EST;  Labor  faces  almost  certain  defeat, 
8:02  p.m.  EST;  Attlee  wins  his  own  seat,  8:55  p.m. 
EST. 

On  Friday,  Oct.  26,  Reuters’  key  timings  continued 
to  lead  the  field:  Conservatives  wipe  out  Labor 
margin,  7:38  a.m.  EST;  Conservatives  take  the  lead, 
8:01  a.m.  EST;  Conservatives  sure  of  victory,  8:06 
a.m.  EST;  Churchill  wins  his  own  seat,  8:14  a.m. 
EST;  Conservatives  say  their  majority  will  be  be¬ 
tween  17  and  20, 9:37  a.m.  EST;  LABOR  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  DEFEATED,  10:32  a.m.  EST;  Attlee  goes 
to  Buckingham  Palace  to  resign,  12  noon  EST; 
Churchill  goes  to  Buckingham  Palace,  12:33  p.m. 
EST. 

On  Saturday,  Reuters  topped  off  this  performance 
with  another  beat  on  Churchill’s  announcement  of 
the  make-up  of  his  cabinet. 

That  isn’t  all.  All  through  election  night  and  the 
following  day,  Reuters’  running  account  of  party 
standings  was  ahead,  usually  by  from  20  to  30  seats. 
Thus  Reuters  was  keeping  its  clients  posted  on  the 
election  trend  a  good  hour  ahead  of  all  other  services 
during  the  vital  hours  when  the  decision  was  taking 
shape. 


Editors  who  saw  the  New  York  Daily  News,  the 
Washington  Times-Herald,  The  Boston  Globe,  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  The 
Montreal  Gazette,  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  and 
other  papers  taking  Reuters  will  have  seen  the  fine 
display  that  this  coverage  earned  in  those  papers. 
Editors  agreed  that  there  never  had  been  such  cover¬ 
age  in  this  country  on  a  British  election.  Behind 
this  performance  stood  100  years  of  news  and  com¬ 
munications  know-how. 

This  sort  of  thing  doesn’t  happen  every  day.  But 
it  happens  more  often  than  you  might  think.  On 
Tuesday,  October  16,  Reuters  marked  up  these  beats 
in  a  space  of  five  hours:  Cairo — British  troops  in 
action;  Karachi — Prime  Minister  Uaquat  Ali  Khan 
wounded;  Rawalpindi,  Uaquat  Ali  Khan  dead; 
London — Britain  reinforces  her  Suez  Canal  zone 
garrison;  Cairo — passage  of  bill  to  end  joint  rule 
of  the  Sudan. 

If  you  ask:  "What  can  Reuters  give  us  that  we 
don’t  get  already?”  the  answer  is:  "Plenty.”  That 
answer  comes  from  the  pages  of  some  of  America’s 
greatest  newspapers,  where  the  Reuters  service  has 
established  itself  as  an  important  part  of  world 
coverage. 

The  best  way  to  find  out  about  it  is  to  have  the 
Reuters  printer  in  for  a  trial.  The  service  will  speak 
for  itself,  in  language  that  you,  your  editors  and 
readers  will  appreciate. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  TIMES  BUILDING 
229  WEST  43rd  ST..  NEW  YORK  18.  N.  Y. 

D.  Kimpton  Rogers,  North  American  Manager 
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nfhreiuv  room 

when  a  list 
is  being  checked! 


The  media  buyers  are  on  the  spot.  They’ve  made  np 
fheir  list.  They’ve  du"  up  information,  talked  to  spare 
and  time  representatives,  honed  up  on  all  the  facts  . . . 

Now  they’ve  got  to  SELL  their  selections  to  the 
toughest  buyers  of  them  all  —  the  account  executives 
and  top  men  in  the  agenev. . . 


That's  why 
they  take 
Standard  Rate 
and  CONSUMER 
MARKETS 
right  into  the 
conference 


The  questions  come  thick  and  fast— 

‘‘Are  you  sure  this  paper  leads  in  grocery  linage?" 

“What  proportion  of  this  T  V  audience  is  young 
marrieds?'* 

“Which  dealer  paper  has  run  the  most  articles  on 
clerk  training?" 

“Are  per-capita  drug  sales  higher  in  Boston  than  in 
Baltimore?" 

“Don't  all  farm  papers  have  Women's  Sections?" 

No  time  now  to  dig  for  that  market  analysis;  to  study 
voluminous  material.  The  facts  that  count  now  are 
those  the  media  men  can  remember, /or  sure,  and  those 
they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  fast. 
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65,500  [0PIE5 
in  42,024  PLRtlTS 


CNICACq^  MILY  NEWS 


ADVERTISING 
■nunjnun 
U  m  43J%  n  « 

M  Umumi  hmmn 
!•  Cliop  Ml  MiMlin 


Service*Ads  not  only  help  busy  media  buyers  buy  . . .  they  help  them  SELL! 

s  r  d  s 


STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE,  INC 

the  national  authority  serving  the  media-buying  function 


Walter  E.  Botthof,  Publisher 
1740  RIDGE  AVENUE  •  EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 

SALES  OEFICESiNEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  ■  LONDON 
pubUshcft  ol  ceatemer  megesiae  odvortiiing  rotei  ond  doto  •  katlaaw  gabllcatlea  odv«riliing  roim  and  data  •  aotlaaat/ 
ragloaal  aetwork  radio  and  telovidon  service  •  radio  advertising  rates  and  data  •  talavislea  advertising  rates  and  data  •  aowa* 
pmpmr  advertising  rates  and  data  •  traatoertatioa  advertising  rates  and  data  •  A.R.C.  wookly  aowioagor  odvertidng  rates 
and  data  •  coataaiar  aiarkota,  serving  the  market-media  selection  hmction  •  CM  aaalyit,  the  monthly  morket  data  interpreter 
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There  they  have  at  hand  quick  sources  of  reli* 
able  information  . . .  facts  assembled  and  organ* 
ized  by  the  experienced  staffs  of  Standard  Rate 
&  Data  and  CONSUMER  MARKETS. 

The  Los  Angeles  trading  area?  Industrial 
wages  in  Illinois?  A  map  of  Denver?  Drug  sales 
in  Baltimore?  They  flip  the  pages  of  CONSUMETR 
MARKETS;  come  up  with  accurate  answers. 

Circulation?  Rates?  Occupational  break¬ 
downs  of  business  publications?  They  turn  to  the 
monthly  SRDS  books;  scan  the  standard  listings. 

But  some  questions  cannot  be  answered  by 
standard  listings! 

“Which  ncvvKpapcr  ba-  ihr  hr-llt-r  oiil-avl- 
ritv  cir<-»ilj|lir»n 


“Ilovv  doetr  ihi*’  •>tation  prnmotr-  it* 
program**?'” 


“What  hu'iiH-**  paper  Ir-art-  in  I  hr-  top 
25,(MKI  plain -r* 


“What  i'  I  hr-  I  n-nrl  in  nia}:a/iner.  for 
mcji  ?” 


These  are  not  standard  questions.  They  require 
comparative  answers.  They  demand  not  facts, 
but  analyses  of  facts.  And  this  is  where  Ser¬ 
vice-Ads  in  Standard  Rate  and  in  CONSUMER 
MARKETS  come  to  the  rescue.  For  this  is  the 
kind  of  information  that  1041  publishers  and 
station  operators  put  into  the  space  they  took 
next  to  their  SRDS  listings  last  year;  next  to 
their  market  data  in  CONSUMER  MARKETS. 


FOUR 


EXTRA 
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EXTRA 
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BOW  TO  CLASSIFIED 

AGREEMENT  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA,  to  establish  a  “specialist”  on 
newspaper  classified  advertising  to  cooperate 
in  its  development  and  promotion  is  timely, 
proper  and  warranted  by  Classified’s  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  newspaper  linage  and  dollar 
revenues. 


This  department  of  newspaper  advertising 
was  long  neglected  by  many  publishers  until 
a  comparatively  few  years  ago  they  realized 
its  potential  in  revenue  and  volume. 

Last  year,  according  to  Media  Records, 
Classified  accounted  for  20%  of  total  adver¬ 
tising  linage.  So  far  this  year  it  is  showing 
the  largest  gains  of  any  department — 15% 
ahead  of  the  same  period  last  year. 

And,  according  to  E&P’s  cross  section  study 
of  newspaper  revenues  and  expenses  (April 
7,  1951),  Classified  in  1950  accounted  for 
more  than  12%  of  newspaper  revenues,  on  a 
national  average,  which  was  only  slightly 
lower  than  the  14%  credited  to  general  lin¬ 
age. 

The  gap  between  Classified  and  General 
advertising  revenues  was  wider  among  larger 
newspapers,  but  among  many  smaller  papers 
Classified  brought  in  more  revenue  than  did 
General. 

Surely,  with  this  record,  Classified’s  im¬ 
portance  deserves  such  recognition  and  the 
officers  of  the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers  deserve  full 
credit  for  seeking  this  alliance. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  Classified, 
as  it  grows  year  by  year  in  stature  making 
steady  linage  gains,  will  earn  a  full  dress 
Classified  Advertising  Division  in  the  Bureau 
and  be  promoted  on  a  national  scale  with  all 
the  valuable  tools  and  techniques  that  organi¬ 
zation  has  been  using  so  effectively  on  other 
advertising  classifications. 


THAT  MAKES  THREE 

HOW  MANY  incidents  do  we  need  to  prove 

to  us  that  Tass  “correspondents”  are  not 
newspapermen  but  are  “agents”  of  the  Sioviet 
government  in  every  way  that  word  implies? 
Dispatches  from  Stockholm,  Sweden,  this 
week  reveal  a  Swedish  Navy  engineer,  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  since  1927, 
has  pleaded  guilty  to  charges  of  spying  against 
Sweden  and  Britain  for  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
prosecutor  named  as  accomplices:  the  Soviet 
Embassy  secretary,  the  assistant  to  the  Soviet 
naval  attache,  and  the  Tass  “correspondent,” 
Victor  Anissimov,  The  accused  admitted  in 
court  that  his  employer  in  spying  was  Anis¬ 
simov. 

In  1946  a  former  Tass  man  was  linked  with 
the  atomic  spy  ring  in  Canada. 

In  1949  the  Russian  ambassador  in  London 
testified  that  Tass  had  diplomatic  immunity 
because  it  is  an  organ  of  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment. 

How  much  confirmation  do  we  need? 


TRADING  ZONES 

NEWSPAPER  publishers  will  welcome  the 
new  definition  and  regulations  affecting 
the  establishment  and  changes  in  Retail  Trad¬ 
ing  Zones  approved  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation  board  of  directors. 

Although  there  are  no  major  changes  in 
rules  or  definitions,  the  new  by-laws  repre¬ 
sent  a  much-needed  clarification  of  practices 
and  procedures. 
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Much  food  is  in  the  tillage  of  the  poor: 
but  there  is  that  is  destroyed  for  want  of 
Judgment. — Proverbs,  XIII;  23. 


BEWARE  THE  CENSORS 

WITH  THE  tenth  anniversary  of  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  only  a  month  away.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  recalls  this  week  in  its  “Then  and 
Now”  feature  an  example  of  official  censor¬ 
ship  in  those  days.  It  is  pertinent  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  discussion  over  new  security  regulations 
on  the  classification  of  news  by  government 
agencies. 

The  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank 
Knox  on  Oct.  24,  1941,  told  a  group  of  in¬ 
dustrialists  in  his  office  with  reporters  present 
that  “a  ‘collision’  in  the  Far  East  is  virtually 
inevitable  and  could  occur  on  24  hours’  no¬ 
tice.”  The  Navy  requested  press  associations 
to  delete  the  seven  words  after  “inevitable.” 
At  the  same  time  the  Navy  was  withholding 
news  of  the  sinking  of  enemy  submarines. 

We  know  now  how  that  “collision”  came 
without  any  notice — not  even  24  hours.  How 
much  better  prepared  the  American  people 
would  have  been  if  they  had  been  told  re¬ 
peatedly  what  our  representatives  in  Wash¬ 
ington  apparently  knew,  and  if  they  had  been 
told  how  active  our  own  Navy  was  in  the 
war  we  weren’t  supposed  to  be  in. 

This  is  a  prime  example  of  how  excessive 
military  censorship,  designed  to  keep  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  enemy,  succeeds  mainly  in 
depriving  a  free  people  of  vital  information 
they  should  have  and  keeps  them  totally  un¬ 
prepared  for  future  developments. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  there  is  an 
overclassification  of  news  in  Washington. 
A  U.  S.  Senator  recently  requested  a  copy  of 
the  telephone  directory  us^  at  the  Yalta 
Conference.  Although  this  event  took  place 
five  years  ago,  he  was  told  it  was  still  re¬ 
stricted  information — what’s  more  the  letter 
of  transmital  was  also  stamped  “restricted.” 

No  one  has  yet  explained  why.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  were  at  Yalta  and  undoubtedly  have  a 
copy  of  this  treasured  document,  as  do  the 
British — so  who  are  we  keeping  it  from? 

Another  example  of  keeping  something 
from  somebody  for  some  reason  unknown: 
At  Fort  Benning  a  Defense  Department  di¬ 
rective  barred  newsmen  from  Columbus,  Ga., 
from  witnessing  an  arms  demonstration  which 
was  viewed  by  civilian  and  military  leaders 
and  10  newspapermen  from  countries  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Under  the  President’s  order  authorizing 
civilian  bureaucrats  to  censor  news  of  their 
own  departments  we  may  expect  more  and 
more  of  this  manipulation  of  news  in  the 
military  manner.  Not  until  we  get  some  posi¬ 
tive  effort  in  government  to  release  news,  in 
place  of  the  present  negative  effort  to  with¬ 
hold  it,  will  there  be  any  change  for  the 
better. 


POSTAL  STUDY 

THE  PRESIDENT  has  signed  the  postal 
rate  increase  bill  raising  second  class 
tariffs  10%  per  year  for  three  years  but  the 
best  part  of  the  legislation,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  was  the  approval  and  inclusion  of 
the  Carlson  Amendment. 

This  provides  for  a  joint  Senate-House 
Committee  to  study  postal  rates  and  services. 

It  has  available  $100,000  to  make  this  study 
before  Jan.  15,  1953. 

Among  other  things  the  committee  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  investigate: 

“Postal  rates  and  charges  in  relation  to  the 
reasonable  cost  of  handling  the  several  classes 
of  mail  matter  and  special  services,  with  due 
allowances  in  each  class  for  the  care  re¬ 
quired,  the  degree  of  preferment,  priority  in 
handling,  and  economic  value  of  the  services 
rendered  and  the  public  interest  served 
thereby.” 

It  is  provided  that  “the  joint  committee 
may  also  contract  for  the  services  of  account¬ 
ing  and  management  engineering  firms  to  as¬ 
sist  it  in  the  performance  of  its  functions.” 

This  is  exactly  what  users  of  second  class 
mail  have  been  seeking  for  several  years  since 
the  Post  Office  Department  began  accusing 
newspapers  and  magazines  of  enjoying  a  gov¬ 
ernment  “subsidy”  in  the  mails  and  for  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  a  large  part  of  the  deficit. 

We  believe  that  the  joint  committee 
makes  a  thorough  analysis  of  Post  Office 
revenues  and  expenses  with  the  assistance  of 
competent  auditors  and  engineers  it  will  find 
among  other  things:  that  second  class  mail 
has  been  charged  with  a  share  of  department 
expense  out  of  proportion  to  the  labor  or 
cost  involved;  that  the  Post  Office  would  ef¬ 
fect  little  if  any  saving  if  all  second  class  mail 
were  eliminated;  that  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  rather  than  enjoying  a  “subsidy”  largely 
have  been  paying  their  own  way. 

DAILY  WORKER 

WE  HATE  to  see  the  Daily  Worker  go  down 
— but  it  might  in  spite  of  assurances  to  the 
contrary.  Formerly  surrounded  by  wealthy 
angels,  the  Worker  this  week  reported: 

“There  is  now  not  enough  money  to  pub¬ 
lish  for  the  rest  of  this  week.  As  of  last  Sat¬ 
urday,  two  weeks  after  we  published  the  ap¬ 
peal  (for  $25,000  from  readers),  a  total  of 
$1,844  had.  been  received.  We  need  $4,500 
a  week  coming  in  through  the  appeal.” 

Perhaps  this  is  evidence  that  our  home¬ 
grown  Communists  are  finally  getting  a  little 
wisdom,  although  it  is  still  not  too  late  for 
the  Worker  to  find  another  “sponsor.”  In 
fact,  later  the  Worker  said  it  had  received 
enough  to  go  another  week  or  more  and  there 
is  “not  the  slightest  danger  of  folding.” 

As  much  as  we  dislike  to  see  any  pub¬ 
lication  fold,  we  won’t  mourn  over  the 
demise  of  this  one,  if  it  comes.  But  you  can 
bet  your  bottom  dollar  it  will  be  turned  into 
good  propaganda  fodder  by  Commies  all  over 
the  world  who  will  attempt  to  use  it  as  an 
example  that  there  is  no  free  press  in  this 
country.  The  Worker  was  suppressed  by  cap¬ 
italistic  interests,  they  will  say.  The  way  they 
distort  things,  they  might  even  say  it  was 
suppressed  by  the  government. 

The  Commies  will  say  almost  anything  to 
avoid  admitting  they  couldn’t  face  the  eco¬ 
nomic  facts  of  life  in  making  their  paper  pay 
its  own  way. 
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manager  of  the  Aero  Club.  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard 

Charles  A.  Couche  was  named  Times. 

advertising  manager  of  the  news-  *  ♦  * 

paper  upon  Mr.  Henry’s  resig-  Virginia  Pope,  fashion  editor 

nation.  of  the  New  York  Times,  is  serv- 

♦  ♦  *  ing  as  commentator  at  a  style 

Robert  E.  Schuler  has  joined  show  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Fashion 

the  New  York  office  of  the  De-  Center  this  week. 
troit  (Mich.)  News  and  the  Booth  ♦  ♦  * 

Michigan  papers.  He  was  former-  John  Hoffman,  Chicago  Sim- 
ly  with  the  advertising  department  Times  sports  writer,  has  been  elec- 
of  the  Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Star  ted  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
Journal.  Chapter  of  the  Baseball  Writers 

♦  ♦  *  Association. 

Thomas  S.  M.  Clarke,  former-  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

ly  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-  Paul  D.  Davis  and  Clinton 
Dispatch  and  Richmond  News  H.  Cram  of  the  Providence  (R. 
Leader,  has  joined  the  San  Fran-  I.)  Jourrwl  -  Bulletin  sailed  last 
cisco  Chronicle’s  general  advertis-  week  with  the  43rd  Division  for 
ing  sales  staff.  James  Fernandes,  Germany,  where  they  will  report 
formerly  with  the  Fall  River  on  activities  of  Rhode  Islanders 
(Mass.)  Herald-News,  has  joined  serving  with  occupation  forces, 
the  Chronicle’s  retail  staff.  *  ♦  ♦ 

Gene  Thorne,  managing  editor 
of  the  Waterloo  (la.)  Courier, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Iowa 
Associated  Press  Managing  editors. 
He  succeeds  E.  B.  Green,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Iowa  City  Press- 
Citizen. 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Maj.  Clark  Howell,  publisher 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution, 
and  Mrs.  Howell,  are  making  a 
month’s  tour  of  England  and  the 
Continent. 


goes  ealling  for 
the  grass-roofs' 
slant  on  national 
and  international 
problems! 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Col.  John  R.  Reitemeyer, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  has  Bess  Furman  of  the  Washing- 
been  elected  president  of  the  ton  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Officers  Club  of  Connecticut.  He  Times  is  the  author  of  a  book, 
commands  the  1035th  Military  “White  House  Profile,”  a  social 
Intelligence  Group  of  the  Army’s  history  of  the  White  House,  its 
Organized  Reserve.  occupants  and  its  festivities,  to 

♦  ♦  *  be  published  Nov.  12  by  the 

Willie  Chevalier,  a  Montreal  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 
newspaperman  and  London  cor-  ♦  *  ♦ 

respondent  for  more  than  20  years  Stiles  Martin,  state  news  edi- 
and  formerly  assistant  to  the  edi-  tor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Consti- 
tor-in-chief  of  Le  Soleil,  has  been  tution  for  the  last  16  years  and 
appointed  editor-in-chief  of  the  formerly  with  the  Atlanta  Journal 
Montreal  French  daily,  Le  Cana-  and  the  old  Atlanta  Georgian  and 
da,  of  which  he  is  a  former  city  widely  recognized  as  a  Georgia 
editor.  historian,  has  retired. 


Marquis  Childs  is  "on 
Ihe  road"  again!  Here 
is  one  Washington 
columnist  who  realizes 
one  can't  do  a  compe¬ 
tent  day-to-day  job 
from  an  ivory  tower 
in  the  nation's  capital. 
One  must  see  people — 
the  big  brass  and  the 
man  in  the  street — and 
talk  with  them. 

And  that's  one  of 
Childs'  strongpointsl 
Recently  returned  from 
a  European  jaunt,  he  is 
currently  on  a  cross¬ 
country  trip  reporting 
on  conditions  and  think¬ 
ing  throughout  the 
nation. 


Walter  Pillich,  who  formerly 
ran  a  weekly  newspaper  in  Lack¬ 
awanna,  N.  Y.,  has  become  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News. 

*  «  * 

Buddy  O’Connor,  city  editor 
of  the  Quebec  Chronicle  -  Tele¬ 
graph,  and  Tony  Ferris,  staff  re¬ 
porter,  have  both  severed  their 
connections  with  the  newspaper. 


Barry  Bingham,  president  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Brewer,  who 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour-  has  been  working  as  the  East- 
nal  and  Times,  received  an  hon-  hampton  correspondent  for  the 
orary  Doctor  of  Literature  degree  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  has 
this  week  from  the  University  of  joined  the  staff  of  the  North- 
Ixjuisville.  hampton  (Mass.)  Daily  Hamp¬ 

shire  Gazette  as  a  social  reporter, 
replacing  Miss  Gloria  Negri, 
On  tn@  BusinGSS  Sido  who  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 


Ash  Wing,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Gainseville  (Fla.)  Sun,  has 
entered  the  publishing  field  with 
a  “picture-feature  weekly,”  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Gough  J.  Palmer,  manager  of 
retail  advertising  for  several  years, 
has  been  promoted  to  advertising 
manager  of  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Citizen.  William  M.  Schmidt  of 
the  retail  advertising  staff  of  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press,  another 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  has 
been  made  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Citizen.  Mr. 
Schmidt  began  on  the  Youngs¬ 
town  (O.)  Telegram. 


Over  the  fence  or  across  the  border 

—they  love  to  laugh  with  Lichty 

.  Readers  of  four  additional  leading  Canadiai 

//r/A  ^  newspapers  now  are  enjoyin< 

a  J'  !  nni&i  .  nrin  iv 


IMPARTIAL 

ANALYTICAL 

CONCLUSIVE 


—  George  Lichty's  daily 
humor  panel  and  Sunday 
color  page,  appearing  inter¬ 
nationally  in  over  200  great 
newspapers.  Your  readers, 
too,  will  enjoy  and  faithfully 
follow  Lichty's  inimitable 
humor.  Wire  for  availabili¬ 
ties,  proofs  and  terms  today' 


Richard  C.  Russell,  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Beverly 
Hills  (Calif.)  Citizen  Publications, 
resigned,  effective  Nov.  1.  He  was 
president  of  the  Advertising  Club 
of  Los  Angeles  in  1950. 

*  *  * 

P.  J.  (Jack)  Morrison,  Chica¬ 
go  Herald  -  American  advertising 


5  times  a  week 


Inquire  today  for  rates 


director,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago  Federated 
Advertising  Club. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

H.  A.  (Pat)  Henry,  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  the  Daily 
Journal  of  Commerce,  Portland, 
Ore.,  has  been  named  advertising 
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continued  from  page  35  j 

Alachua  County  (Fla.)  Journal.  | 
Mr.  Wing  is  editor  and  publisher. 

*  *  * 

Leo  F.  Curley  of  the  Troy 
(N.  Y.)  Record  editorial  staff  was  , 
elected  president  of  the  Troy 
Newswriters,  succeeding  Robert 
T.  Sheeran  of  the  United  Press. 

*  *  * 

Tony  Davenport,  son  of  Wal¬ 
ter  Davenport,  senior  editor. 
Collier’s  Magazine,  New  York, 
has  joined  the  reportorial  staff  of 
the  Hartford  (Cxjnn.)  Times. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Harry  McCarthy,  United 
Press  bureau  manager  in  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  for  the  last  18  months, 
has  been  transferred  to  New  York, 
and  Bill  Shires  has  been  moved 
from  Richmond  to  Raleigh  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him.  Ed  Joyner,  who  has 
been  with  the  U.P.  staff  in  Raleigh 
for  two  years,  was  transferred  to 
Richmond. 
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O.  G.  H<mxy,  sports  editor  of  department  of  the  Detroit  Free 
the  Greenville  (Ala.)  Advocate  Press. 
and  sports  commentator  on  the  •  ♦  * 

Greenville  radio  station,  has  re-  Robert  Sturgiss,  an  assistant 
turned  to  the  job  after  three  and  city  editor  on  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
one-half  months  in  Mayo  Clinic  Free  Press,  is  resigning  to  join  the 
for  treatment  of  injuries  in  an  News  Bureau  of  the  Ford  Motor 
auto  accident  15  years  ago.  Mr.  Co. 

Holly,  who  has  been  in  a  wheel  ♦  ♦  • 

chair,  can  now  walk  with  the  aid  Ed  Winge,  formerly  with  the 
of  braces  and  crutches.  Dayton  (O.)  News,  is  a  new 

*  *  *  member  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 

Mrs.  Frank  Castellano  has  Free  Press  editorial  department. 


resigned  as  librarian  of  the  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch.  Her 


Jack  Teahan,  former  director 


place  has  been  taken  by  Miss  of  public  relations  at  the  Univer- 
Lena  Arcuri,  former  dark  room  sity  of  Detroit,  has  accepted  a 


technician. 

B  «  A 

Charles  M.  McCarthy,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Norwich  (N.  Y.) 


job  in  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press  sports  department. 

ABU 

Robert  B.  Hewett,  Associated 


Sun,  has  been  added  to  the  city  Prew  correspondent  who  has  been 
staff  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daiiy  stationed  in  Beirut  and  Tehran  re- 
Press.  He  succeeds  John  Urban-  cently,  has  been  appointed  corre- 
EK,  transferred  to  the  Utica  Ob-  spondent  at  Singapore  He  worked 
server-Dispatch.  o"  (Mich  )  A/e ws 

AAA  and  Decatur  (111.)  Herald-Review 

Miss  Virginia  Malecki  has  be-  before  joining^  AP  in^l939. 
come  an  office  girl  in  the  Utica  ,,  ,  ..  , 

(N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch.  Vie  Lamb,  editor  for  14  years 

AAA  of  the  Hale  Center  (Tex.)  Amer- 

Miss  Jo  Smith,  a  graduate  of  interest  in  the 

the  University  of  Minnesota  Rmdosa,  N.  M.,^  weekly. 

School  of  Journalism,  has  joined  ^  . 

the  staff  of  the  Rhinelander  (Wis.)  ^  Chaises  Modkette,  who  had 
Daily  News  as  wire  and  sports  Daily 

editor.  As  sports  editor  of  the  Review  since  1930  with  the  excep- 
Minnesota  Daily,  student  newspa-  ?  short  time  when  he  was 

per.  Miss  Smith  was  the  first  effitor  for  fo*  Temple  (Tex.) 

woman  admitted  to  the  press  box  Telegram,  has  Join®d  the  ^rts 
in  the  university  stadium.  She  W'orr/i  (Tex.) 

also  did  some  sports  reporting  for  Press.  Mr.  Modesette,  who  wm 
the  U.P.  in  Minneapolis  and  for  and  city  editor  with 

the  Chicago  Tribune.  |hc  Review,  has  l^n  succeeded 

AAA  by  George  C.  McLeod  who  be- 

Norman  Puhek,  sports  editor  catne  a  member  of  the  staff  last 
of  the  Rhinelander  (Wis.)  Daily  year. 

News,  has  become  assistant  sports 

editor  of  the  Dubuque  (la.)  Her-  Jjj  Military  Service 
ald-Telegram.  * 


cepted  a  public  relations  job  in 
the  U.S. 
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editor  of  the  Dubuque  (la.)  Her-  Jjj  Military  Service 
ald-Telegram.  ^ 

Robert  w*  R^ford  has  been  Albert,  formerly 

ROBERT  w.  KEFORD  has  ^en  ^  copyboy  for  the  Los  Angeles 
moved  from  the  United  Press  ^  j  j 

cable  desk  in  New  York  City  to 

Toronto,  where  he  becomes  bu-  5^^  Regiment.  1st  Cav- 

reau  manager  of  the  British  ^  division,  in  Korea.  He  said 
United  Press.  M^  Reford  worked  ^  ^ 

M  •  •  i'"  °  I  and  world  news  are  most  in  de- 

I  mand  by  Gl  readers  at  the  front. 

Knowlton  Nash,  who  has  ac-  a  a  a 

cepted  a  public  relations  job  in  Montaine,  former 

®  ■  ■  *  *  u  sports  cartoonist,  Stamford 

(Conn.)  Advocate,  is  now  sta- 
Alex  Farrell  of  the  Moncton  tioned  with  the  Army  in  Washing- 
(N.  B.)  Daily  Times  and  Trans- 

script  has  joined  the  British  ”  a  a  a 

United  Press^  in^  Montreal.  Pvr.  Sidney  Turner,  ex-Hart¬ 

ford,  Conn.,  newspaper  photog- 
Harry  Hondros,  f^merly  of  rapher,  has  been  attending  Army 
the  High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enter-  Signal  Corps  School  at  Fort  Mon- 
prise,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  mouth  N.  J. 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  ’  a  a  a 

Courier.  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Rob- 

*  *  *  ERT  B.  Ficks,  former  staff  pho- 

Mrs.  Marguerite  Sweeney,  tographer,  Hartford  (Conn.) 

society  editor  of  the  Detroit  Courant,  is  now  at  the  Tokyo, 
(Mich.)  Free  Press,  has  resigned  Japan,  Naval  Base, 
after  10  years  on  the  paper.  a  a  a 

*  *  *  Lt.-Col.  Carl  D.  Jenson  is  on 

Jayne  Houseal,  formerly  of  leave  from  the  City  Hall  beat, 

the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press,  and  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  for 
Margot  Downing,  former  society  duty  in  the  office  of  the  Far  East 
editor  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Air  Forces  Deputy  for  Intelli- 


Lt.  Robert  CfoLB  Bradley  is 
now  stationed  at  Chanute  Air 
Force  Base.  Ill.,  after  being  re¬ 
called  to  active  service  with  the 
Air  Foree.  He  wrote  sports  and 
state  news  for  the  Greenville  (S. 
C.)  News,  until  he  rceived  his 
caU. 

AAA 

PvT.  James  E.  Benson,  L  Co., 
147th  Regt.,  37th  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion,  Ohio  National  Guard,  who 
was  a  sports  writer  for  the  Xenia 
(O.)  Gazette,  has  reported  for 
pre-activation  schooling  as  a 
clerk-typist.  The  37th  has  been 
notified  of  its  activation  into  Fed¬ 
eral  service  in  January. 

AAA 

L.  L.  Bengston,  sports  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Oklahoma  City  Cap¬ 
itol  Hill  Beacon,  has  received  or¬ 
ders  to  report  for  active  duty.  He 
is  a  lieutenant  (jg)  in  the  Naval 
Reserve. 

AAA 

Capt.  Sam  Freedman,  of  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner,  is 
now  serving  in  the  72nd  Tank 
Battalion,  2nd  Infantry  Division, 
on  the  battle  line  in  Korea. 

AAA 

Ken  Walker,  Greenfield 
(Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette  editor¬ 
ial  staff  member,  is  currently  serv¬ 
ing  with  the  Amy  in  Germany. 
He  recently  completed  a  seven- 
day  tour  in  Austria  and  Italy. 

AAA 

1st  Lt.  EJonald  R.  Foxvoo, 
sales  manager  for  Congressional 
Quarterly  News  Features,  was  re¬ 
called  to  active  duty  by  the  Army 
and  is  now  serving  as  writer  and 
editor  at  Fort  Devens,  Mass.  He 
was  previously  employed  as  editor 
of  the  Troy  (Ala.)  Daily  Messen¬ 
ger  and  as  chief  of  the  U.P.  bu¬ 
reau  in  Montgomery,  Ala. 

AAA 

Maj.  Stanley  E.  Silvernabl, 
editorial  staff  of  the  Amsterdam 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  Recorder,  has 
been  recalled  to  active  duty  by 
the  U.  S.  Air  Force  and  he  has 
reported  to  the  Air  Force  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  Wright-Pat- 
terson  Field,  Dayton,  O. 

AAA 

John  C.  Cosby,  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  News  city  staff,  has  been 
ordered  to  active  duty  Jan.  8  as  a 
member  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 

AAA 

Jim  Minter,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  sports  writer,  has  report¬ 
ed  to  Fort  Benning  as  a  para¬ 
trooper  second  lieutenant. 

AAA 

George  A.  Carroll,  aviation 
editor  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American,  has  been  recalled  to 
military  service  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  U.S.A.F,  While 
he  is  away  his  duties  as  aviation 
,  editor  will  be  handled  by  James 
G.  Morton. 

AAA 

1  PFC  Bill  Barnes,  formerly  of 
,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  staff,  has 
’  reported  for  duty  at  Quantico,  Va., 
and  has  been  assigned  to  the  Pub- 
■  lie  Infomation  Office  of  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  Schools. 


News,  have  joined  the  women’s  gence,  in  Tokyo,  Japan.  rine  Corps  Schools. 
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S.  F.  Editorial 
Writer  Wins 
Double  Laurels 

San  Francisco  —  Top  awards 
from  two  different  sources  were 
received  here  recently  by  Andrew 
Curtin,  editorial 
writer,  San  Fran-  ! 
cisco  Call-Bulle-  . 
tin. 

For  a  second 
straight  year  he 
won  a  prize  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Pro¬ 
peller  Club  of 
the  United  States 
for  editorials  in 
support  of  a 
strong  U.  S.  mer¬ 
chant  marine.  Curtin 

On  the  same  day  he  was  named 
by  the  American  Legion  as  win¬ 
ner  of  its  Stephen  Chadwick 
Trophy  given  for  the  year’s  best 
editorial  on  “Americanism.”  The 
editorial,  “They  Always  Serve,” 
appeared  March  14  in  the  Call- 
Bulletin. 

Mr.  Curtin  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Call-Bulletin’s  editorial  staff 
since  1942.  Previously  he  was 
editor  of  the  Turlock  (Calif.) 
Daily  Journal. 

Where  They  Are  Now 

Charles  P.  Johnson,  a  former 
reporter,  aviation  editor,  literary 
editor  and  assistant  Sunday  editor 
for  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press,  for 
the  last  1 1  years  manager  of  the 
Western  Publicity  Division  for  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco, 
has  b^n  transferred  to  New  York 
as  the  company’s  manager  of  pub¬ 
licity  in  the  East. 

*  *  * 

Dick  Skuse,  formerly  with  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner, 
and  the  sports  departments  of  the 
Pensacola  (Fla.)  News-Journal 

and  Twin  Falls  (Ida.)  Telegram, 
has  opened  a  publicity  and  press 
relations  office  in  San  Francisco. 

*  *  tif 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Moore,  former 
newspaper  woman  and  wife  of 

James  B.  Moore,  managing  editor 
of  the  Coral  Gables  (Fla.)  Riviera 
Times,  has  been  named  assistant 
to  Everett  A.  Clay,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director,  Hialeah  Race 
Course.  Before  her  marriage  and 
move  to  Florida  in  1939,  the  for¬ 
mer  Mary  Thompson  was  a  staff 
writer  on  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press. 

*  *  lit 

Rocky  Clark  has  retired  as  ra¬ 
dio  editor  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post,  to  become  news  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Elm  City  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corp.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

■ 

'Modern  Kitchen' 

Roanoke,  Va.  —  The  Roanoke 
Times  published  a  12-page  tabloid 
section  on  “The  Modern  Kitchen” 
Oct.  28. 


Wedding  Bells 

Barbara  Bloxom,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Tribune  reporter,  and  James 
Dowdell,  Oct.  27. 

Hi  *  if 

Pat  Lounsbury,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Tribune  copy  editor,  and 
Richard  K.  Bliss  of  Ames,  Oct. 
14. 


_ Births _ 

George  Thomas,  telegraph 
deskman  for  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Mrs. 

Thomas  announce  the  birth  of  a 
son,  Edward  Charles,  Oct.  17. 

H  *  * 

M.  Earl  Dumin,  Pawtucket 
(R.  I.)  Times  night  photographer, 
became  the  father  of  his  first  child, 
a  daughter,  Oct.  14.  His  wife  is 
the  former  Florence  Sullivan. 

*  * 

Lt.  Stan  Weber,  USMCR,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal  on  military  leave,  now 
serving  in  Korea,  and  Mrs. 
Weber  are  parents  of  their  first 
child,  Mark  Edward  Weber,  Oct. 
9. 

*  H  H 

Fred  Tew,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter,  and  Mrs.  Tew  are  the  par¬ 
ents  of  a  son.  They  also  have  a 
small  daughter. 

H  H  H 

John  H.  Harms,  an  information 
specialist  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  a  former  INS 
Washington  correspondent,  and 
Mrs.  Harms,  have  announced  the 
birth  of  a  daughter. 

4c  :4c  :|e 

Robert  A.  Brown,  United 
Press  bureau  manager  in  Santa  Fe, 
N.  M.,  and  Mrs.  Brown  announce 
the  birth  of  a  son,  Scott  Joseph. 
The  Browns  have  three  other  chil¬ 
dren,  all  girls. 

■ 

Jack  Reid,  Retired 
Sports  Writer,  Dies 

Springfield,  O. — ^The  retired 
dean  of  Ohio  sports  writers,  John 
A.  Reid,  died  in  his  sleep  here  re¬ 
cently.  He  was  83. 

“Jack”  Reid  often  referred  to 
sports  writing  as  a  young  man’s 
profession,  but  he  still  was  one  of 
the  best  in  the  field  when  he  re¬ 
tired  in  1945. 

He  was  an  authority  on  base¬ 
ball,  boxing  and  harness  racing, 
with  the  latter  being  his  favorite 
sport.  His  column  on  the  trotters 
and  pacers  started  long  before  the 
turn  of  the  century  in  the  old 
Springfield  Daily  Democrat. 

His  collection  of  baseball  record 
books  and  old  newspapers  was  do¬ 
nated  by  him  to  Baseball’s  Hall  of 
Fame  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

■ 

60-Page  ‘Open  House' 

Oneonta,  N.  Y. — ^The  Oneonta 
Star,  of  which  James  H.  Ottaway 
is  president,  dedicated  its  new 
plant  recently  and  published  a  60- 
page  Open  House  Edition. 


Dunn  Printina  (Tenn.)  News-Free  Press 

^unn,  rrinung  ^  assistant 

■tixpert.  Dies  at  /O  circulation  manager  for  the  Chat- 

Chicago — Homer  E.  Dunn,  78,  tanooga  Times,  Oct.  22. 
former  newspaper  composing  ♦  *  ♦ 

room  executive  and  later  plant  George  C.  Stevens, 'circulation 
authority  of  the  Mergenthaler  manager  of  the  Streator  (111.) 
Linotype  Co.,  died  Oct.  26  in  Times-Press  although  he  had  been 
Detroit.  blind  for  more  than  10  years. 

He  had  been  composing  room  Oct.  29. 
superintendent  of  the  Norfolk  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

(Va.)  Newspapers,  also  for  news-  Mrs.  Lillian  Lee  Barnes,  75, 
papers  in  Denver,  New  Orleans  co-publisher  with  her  son,  E.  W. 
and  Boston.  He  was  an  authority  Barnes,  Jr.,  of  the  Wellsville  (N. 
on  design  and  management  of  Y.)  Reporter  since  1929  and  pres- 
newspaper  composing  rooms,  ident  of  the  Wellsville  Daily  Re- 
Later  he  was  Chicago  manager  of  porter,  Inc.,  Oct.  28. 
the  Linotype  Parts  Co.  He  re-  ♦  ♦  • 

tired  in  1949.  Homer  E.  Dunn,  78,  who  re- 

■  tired  in  1949  after  serving  as 

Veteran  NEA  Stereo  authority  for  the 

r*  Tx*  1  CO  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  and 

X  Oreman  Dies  at  OO  as  Chicago  manager  of  the  Lino- 

Cleveland — Arthur  E.  Nelson,  type  Parts  Co.,  Oct.  26. 
veteran  foreman  of  the  NEA  Ser-  *  *  * 

vice  stereotyping  department  and  Mrs.  Amy  Cresswell  Dunne, 
pioneer  in  the  mass  production  of  73,  formerly  a  writer  for  the  San 
newspaper  mats,  died  here  Oct.  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and  the 
26,  at  the  age  of  58.  San  Antonio  Light,  and  later  na- 

A  member  of  the  stereotyping  tional  publicity  chairman  for  the 
trade  since  1918,  Mr.  Nelson  had  D.A.R.,  in  Washington,  Oct.  22. 
worked  at  NEA’s  production  head-  *  ♦  * 

quarters  30  years.  He  was  made  Harold  G.  Lee,  52,  telegraph 
foreman  in  1928.  He  recently  de-  editor  of  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 
veloped  a  new  type  of  mat  scorch-  State  Journal  and  a  newsman  for 
er  to  speed  the  production  of  Sun-  more  than  30  years,  Oct.  13. 
day  comic  mats.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

■  Robert  W.  Saxton,  68,  sports 

.  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  En- 

IJIl  quirer  for  14  years,  Oct.  12. 

^  J  Harry  C.  Frye,  63,  former 

Ed  R.  Hughes,  80,  who  retired  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
a  decade  ago  after  30  years  as  a  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age  -  Herald, 
sports  writer  for  the  San  Francisco  ^^o  retired  last  year  when  his 
(Calif.)  Chronicle  and  the  Seattle  paper  and  the  Birmingham  Post 
(Wash.)  Times,  at  Macon,  Ga.,  were  merged  Oct.  13. 

Oct.  20.  *’  ♦  *  * 

,  Leland  M.  Burr,  82,  from 

Miss  Isabel  C.  Armstoong,  j^qq  ^  advertising  manager 
who  retired  in  1947  as  music  and  york  Evening  Post, 

drama  critic  for  the  Or/mva  (Ont.)  Cleveland,  Oct.  12. 

Citizen  and  national  president  of  h  *  * 

the  Canadian  Wonwn’s  Press  Club  Buckingham,  49,  as- 

in  1935  Oct  28  She  had  worked  editor  of  the  New 

for  the  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press,  york  local  bureau  of  the  Asso- 
London  Echo,  London  Advertiser,  elated  Press  and  formerly  with 
Regina  (Sask.)  Leader,  and  To-  tjjg  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon,  the 
ronto  (Ont.)  5rar.  ^  Kansas  City  (Kan.)  Star  and  the 

^  r  •  United  Press  in  New  York,  Chi- 

JoHN  Bednar,  43,  former  cir-  ^ago  and  St.  Louis,  Oct.  12. 
culation  manager  for  the  Fort  At-  “  *  *  ♦ 

kinson  (Wis.)  Daily  News,  Fort  ^  r  i 

Atkinson  Jefferson  County  Daily  Edward  E.  Neal,  86,  formerly 
Union,  Cudahy  (Wis.)  Reminder  co-publisher  with  his  brother,  C. 
and  Regional  Press,  circulation  Neal,  of  the  Noblen’ille  (In  .) 
consultant  for  the  Chicago  Daily  Ledger,  Frankfort  (^nd.)  Evening, 
News  and  district  circulation  man-  Lebanon  (Ind.)  Reporter, 

ager  for  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  *  *  * 

Sentinel,  in  Milwaukee,  Oct.  25.  _  i  •  . 

H  *  *  Felix  Hinkle,  63,  columnist 

William  A.  Dole,  Jr.,  publish-  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer, 

er  of  the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  recently.  * 

Chronicle  and  Sun  and  the  Somer-  ,  _  _  • 

ville  (Mass.)  Journal  and  Press,  John  J.  Do^e,  70,  on  the  busi- 
:  weeklies,  recently.  "ess  staff  of  the  Meriden  (Conn.) 

H  H  *  Daily  Journal  until  his  retirement 

Miss  Mollie  J.  Cullen,  who  1946,  Oct.  11. 
became  a  reporter  for  the  Water-  h  *  * 

bury  (Conn.)  Republican  in  1912  Frank  J.  Trier,  72,  for  23 

!  and  who  had  been  Sunday  editor  years  retail  advertising  manager 
'  since  1942,  Oct.  23.  of  the  Wisconsin  Rapids  (Wis.) 

r  H  *  *  Daily  Tribune  before  his  retire- 

E.  A.  (Jack)  Mealor,  49,  cir-  ment  last  July,  at  Tacoma,  Wash., 
culation  manager  of  the  Chatta-  Oct.  7. 
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*Where  in  the  World* 
New  HT Syndicate  Panel 

By  Erwin  Knoll 


How  TO  PARLAY  a  two-inch  for  “Where  in  the  World”  sug- 
classified  ad  promotion  teaser  in-  gestions..  but  the  lure  of  the  credit 
to  a  nationally  syndicated  panel  line  drew  good  response.  The 
feature.  Ted  Atwood  and  Clem  Herald  Tribune  receives  about  25 
Gretter  did  the  trick,  and  reached  letters  a  day  for  the  feature,  and 
the  latter  phase  last  month  when  has  received  as  many  as  48,  plus 
the  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  phone  calls.  All  ideas  are  turned 
began  distributing  “Where  in  the  over  to  a  research  staff  for  check- 
World,”  an  illustrated  panel  fea-  ing  and  re-checking,  and  about 

turing  strange  facts  from  science,  90%  turn  out  to  be  potentially  us-  >r  j  .i  j  r'l 

history  and  geo^aphy.  able.  The  front-page  “Where  in  Atwood  and  Cl 

The  whole  thing  started  in  June,  New  York”  feature  now  also  serves  _  u  -ii.-e 

1950,  when  Mr.  Atwood,  a  young  as  a  plug  for  the  “Where  in  the  ® -c 

member  of  the  New  York  Herald  World”  panels  inside  the  paper.  P  ^ 

Tribune’s  promotion  staff,  devised  The  syndicate  is  offering  “Where  °  ujct/^ru” 

a  front-page  teaser  for  the  classi-  in  the  World”  in  both  single-  ^ 

fied  section  and  called  it  “Where  column  and  two-column  panels,  P“  **  ^ 

in  New  York.”  Each  day  the  providing  matted  illustrations  and  “P' 

feature  gave  an  interesting  fact  copy.  Six  panels  are  available  .cn  u  /-•  j  •  r*  n  •!  . 

about  the  big  city  and  casually  weekly.  Suggested  use  is  as  a  fiosn  Lvordon  L»oes  Umiy, 

slipped  in  a  plug  for  the  Herald  straight  feature;  as  a  promotion  *Tom  Corbett'  to  Englmd 
Tribune’s  classified  ads.  feature  for  classified  or  other  de-  Now  that  science  fiction  has 

Two  dollars  and  a  credit  line  partment,  with  a  front  -  page  come  into  its  own.  King  Features 
were  offered  to  readers  for  usable  “Where  in  Localtown”  teaser,  as  Syndicate  announces  that  “Flash 
“Where  in  New  York”  ideas,  and  is  done  by  the  Herald  Tribune;  or  Gordon,”  one  of  the  pioneers 
respond  was  high  from  the  very  as  a  linage  builder  with  “Where  among  space  strips,  will  be  avail- 
bepnning.  The  feature  now  re-  in  the  world  can  you  buy  .  .  tie-  able  as  a  daily  comk  beginning 
ceives  70  to  80  letters  weekly.  ins.  Nov.  19.  An  earlier  attempt  at  a 

When  “Where  in  New  York”  Mr.  Atwood,  who  holds  up  the  daily  “Flash  Gordon”  strip — 11 
clicked,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Atwood’s  editorial  and  of  “Where  in  the  years  ago— fizzled.  Readers  were 
suggested  the  possibility  of  a  World,”  is  a  Yale  graduate  and  less  inter-planetery-minded  then. 
“Where  in  the  World”  feature.  U.  S.  Navy  veteran.  He  was  copy-  Full  title  of  the  daily  strip  will 

The  idea  was  duly  noted,  filed  in  writer  at  several  advertising  agen-  be  “Flash  Gordon  and  His  Ad- 
Mr.  Atwood’s  desk,  and  forgotten,  cies  before  joining  the  Herald  ventures  in  Space.”  The  strip  will 
Some  months  later,  however,  Clem  Tribune  in  1949.  He  is  now  chief  follow  a  separate  story  line  from 
Gretter,  an  artist  and  illustrator,  of  promotion  copy.  the  Sunday  feature,  and  will  have 

came  to  the  Herald  Tribune  with  Artist  Clem  Gretter  attended  the  its  own  artist, 
a  fully  developed  illustrated  Chicago  Art  Institute  and  the  Chi-  Art  work  and  story  for  the  daily 
“Where  in  the  World”  feature,  cago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  He  strip  will  be  by  Dan  Barry,  28- 
The  first  two-column  panel  ran  on  did  advertising  art  for  the  Chicago  year-old  illustrator  and  commercial 
one  of  the  Herald  Tribune’s  clas-  Evening  Post  and  the  Chicago  artist.  While  in  the  service  Mr. 
sified  pages  June  18  of  this  year.  Tribune,  and  has  maintained  his  Barry  drew  a  comic  strip  for  an 
No  cash  was  offered  to  readers  own  studios  and  art  services.  Air  Force  publication.  He  later 


Town  and  Gangbusters,  and  drew  “Lady”  statuette  at  a  luncheon  to 
the  “Tarzan”  comic  strip  in  1947.  be  held  Nov.  8  at  the  Waldorf- 
He  has  done  public  relations  comic  Astoria  Hotel.  Occasion  is  the 
books  for  private  industry  and  40th  anniversary  of  Mr.  McManus’ 
government  agencies,  and  won  a  “Bringing  Up  Father”  strip. 
Freedoms  Foundation  award  for  a  ♦  •  ♦ 

book  done  for  the  National  Asso-  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Pcale. 
ciation  of  Manufacturers.  whose  “Confident  Living”  columns 

*  ♦  *  are  distributed  by  Post -Hall 

In  what  may  be  the  beginning  Syndicate,  was  featured  speaker 
of  a  science-fiction  epidemic  in  the  at  a  religious  festival  held  Oct.  21 
British  Isles,  the  London  Daily  at  the  Cotton  Bowl  in  Dallas,  Tex. 
Graphic  this  week  introduced  The  program,  sponsored  by  the 
‘Tom  Corbett,  Space  Cadet,”  Chi-  Dallas  Morning  News,  drew  an 
cago  Sun-Times  Syndicate  strip  audience  of  45,000. 
drawn  by  Ray  Bailey.  *  •  ♦ 

Jimmy  Hatio  of  Kino  FEATtniES 
Tohn  Robert  Powers  Enters  Syndicate’s  “They’ll  Do  It  Every 
Women's  Fashions  Field  Time”  panels  is  the  subject  of 
John  Robert  Powers,  of  Powers  “He  Needles  the  Human  Race,” 
Models  fame,  will  enter  the  fash-  lead  story  in  the  Nov.  3  issue  of 


Reviews 


Broadway  is  a  street  and  a  state  of  mind,  a  place 
where  plots  and  plays  unfold  (or  fold),  the  drama 
debuts,  fame  and/ or  fortune  is  quickly  made  or  lost.  The  out-of-town 
public  likes  to  keep  up  wdth  goings  on  in  town... a  process  made 
practically  painless  by  the 

IV. Y. Theater  Letter...  * 

of  John  Qiapi 


iman...a  weekly  digest  and  commentary 
based  on  his  daily  reports  . . .  highlights  the  high  ‘ 
spots  of  showrs  and  musicals,  gives  insight  and  critical  uH9 
appraisal  of  hits  or  flops.  For  the  first  nighter’s 
favorite,  a  fine  feature  which  builds  a  steady 
reading  audience... phone,  wire,  or  write  for  proofs  * 
and  prices  to  Mollie  Slott,  Manager. 

Chieaya  Vribune-lVewYark  IVeu?s 

^Or"****'****^  Trtkmmm  Tmimmr,  Chteent** 


“I  don’t  get  it,  Mac!” 


“You  say  fire  insurance  makes 
jobs  for  us.  Look— if  this  building 
bums,  fire  insurance  pays  the 
bill.  But  what’s  that  got  to  do 
with  my  pay  or  my  job?” 

Mac  is  right.  He  know's  just 
where  fire  insurance  comes  in.  Be¬ 
fore  the  builder  can  get  a  loan 
from  his  bank  . . .  before  he  can 


hire  his  workmen  . . .  before  he 
can  turn  a  single  shovelful  of 
earth ...  his  fire  insurance  has  to 
be  in  force. 

And  fire  insurance  makes  jobs 
more  secure  everywhere  because 
it  provides  sound  financial  pro¬ 
tection  for  stores,  industries,  ev¬ 
ery  type  of  business. 


Your  home  is  worth  more  tofloy. 

Is  it  FULLY  insured? 

Suppose  your  home  burned  down 
today.  Would  your  fire  insurance 
rebuild  it  at  today’s  higher  costs? 
And  what  about  your  furniture, 
clothing,  television  set  and  all  your 
other  belongings!  Have  you  in¬ 
creased  youriireinsuranceon  them? 

Too  little  insurance  can  be  very 
costly.  Call  your  agent  or  broker 
right  away  for  an  examination  of 
your  policies. 


Fire  insurance  vrorks  for  you  in  many  other  ways.  •  It  safeguards  the  com¬ 
munity  you  live  in  by  providing  engineering  and  inspection  services  and  by 
recommending  laws  for  &re-safe  construction.  •  It  guards  the  lives  of 
your  children  at  school  with  fire  prevention  education.  •  In  providing  a 
sound  basis  for  credit,  it  helps  business,  large  and  small,  to  enjoy  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  free  enterprise.  •  It  is  a  vital  factor  in  protecting  the  nation’s 
expanding  industrial  production.  •  That's  why — in  these  critical  times— fire 
insurance  is  everybody' s  business. 


A  PUBLIC  SERVICE  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THE  CAPITAL  STOCK  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES,  THEIR  AGENTS  AND  BROKERS, 
THROUGH  THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS,  85  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  38,  N.  Y. 
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PROMOTION 


Readership  Stimulus 
Obvious  *Must*  Today 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

It  seems  obvious  to  any  realistic 
observer,  and  despite  optimistic 
reassurances  to  the  contrary,  that 
newspaper  -  television  competition 
for  reader-viewer  time  is  going  to 
increase. 

It  seems  equally  obvious  to  the 
realistic  promotion  practitioner 
that  the  way  to  meet  such  com¬ 
petition  is  not  with  mere  defen¬ 
sive  measures,  but  with  well- 
planned  and  aggressive  circulation 
and  editorial  promotion. 

As  we  have  noted  before  in  this 
space,  there  probably  is  not  a  city 
in  the  country  that  is  anywhere 
near  the  saturation  point  for  news¬ 
paper  circulation.  So  circulation 
promotion  makes  good  business 
sense,  television  or  no  television. 

Loss  in  Reader  Time 

And  from  what  meager  and 
early  observation  is  at  hand,  the 
danger  of  television  competition 
at  this  time  is  not  so  much  actual 
circulation  loss  as  it  is  in  loss  of 
reader  time  spent  with  the  news¬ 
paper.  Of  course,  this  is  as  much 
an  evil  as  a  real  circulation  loss, 


because  less  time  spent  reading 
the  paper  means  less  time  spent 
reading  the  advertising;  this  could 
easily  and  soon  show  up  in  dimin¬ 
ishing  returns  from  advertising, 
and  a  resultant  loss  in  advertiser 
confidence  and  advertiser  use. 

So  that  phase  of  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  known  as  editorial 
promotion  makes  good  business 
sense  right  now,  too.  And  this 
really  makes  good  sense  whether 
or  not  you’re  thinking  about  tele¬ 
vision. 

We’re  assuming,  of  course,  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  on  definitions — 
that  circulation  promotion  sells 
more  papers,  and  that  editorial 
promotion  sells  more  interest  in 
the  paper.  It  is  in  the  field  of 
editorial  promotion  that  we  think 
newspaper  promotion  departments 
have  a  real  responsibility  at  this 
time,  and  a  real  challenge. 
Promote  Story  Behind  the  Story 

To  be  fair,  of  course,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  not  theirs  alone.  It 
can’t  be.  The  editors  have  prob¬ 
ably  the  bigger  responsibility. 


^advertising  to  ^.dvertisers 


This  is  about  “Group  Buying  of  Advertising’ 

^1''^  ENTY-FIVE  years  ago  longer  a  “one  man  job.”  It 
millions  were  spent  on  the  Iwught  by  two,  three,  or  £ 


“say  so”  of  one  individual — but 
no  more.  Today,  practically 
every  schedule  released  is  the 
result  of  “group  buying.” 

Who  are  the  groups  that 
collectively  gave  their 
OK  to  the  $5,200,000,000 
spent  last  year  in  all 
media,  at  both  the  local 
and  national  level? 

In  our  A.B.C.  report  we 
list  nine  separate  groups  among 
our  23,475  subscribers  who 
range  from  chairmen  of  the 
board  through  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  managers. 

The  buying  of  advertising  is  no 

rPrinters’lnk- 


longer  a  “one  man  job.”  It  is, 
Iwught  by  two,  three,  or  asi 
many  as  nine  different  indivi¬ 
duals. 

To  help  you  not  only  maintain 
your  present  volume,  hut  alsoj 
to  fake  an  even  larger^ 
cut  of  the  total  national 
dollar.  Printers’  Ink  sugJ 
gests  the  immediate  con¬ 
sideration  of  your  talk¬ 
ing  weekly,  bi-weekly  or 
monthly  to  the  nine  im¬ 
portant  groups  who  make  up 
our  23,475  subscribers — the  ad¬ 
vertising,  management,  sales 
and  agency  executives  who  buyj 
advertising. 

ROBERT  E.  KENYON,  JR.j 

ADVEKTISI>'ti  DIKKCTOK 


42ad  Street,  New  Yerk  17.  N.  Y., 
Pasadena  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  London 


Their  job  is  to  make  the  paper  But  the  prize  for  a  response  pro- 
more  and  more  interesting  for  the  motion  goes  to  the  New  York 
reader.  But  it  is  also  true  that  News  for  its  trade  paper  spread 
there  is  a  world  of  interest  in  headlined,  “Sellout:  2  hrs,  8  min. 
every  paper  that  could  be  pro-  .  .  Illustration  shows  a  line 
moted  to  readers  and  isn’t.  stretching  for  a  block  and  more 

One  easy  and  highly  effective  outside  Madison  ^uare  Gar^n 
way  to  stimulate  reader  interest  waiting  to  bi^ 
is  to  promote,  as  dramatically  as  Moon  Ball, 

the  graphic  arts  permit,  the  story  $3.25  a  head  yet,  tops,  down  to 
behind  the  story.  It’s  amazing  how  ^  buck,  no  more  than  four  tickets 
little  of  this  kind  of  promotion  u  customer, 
appears  in  our  newspapers.  Yet  at  The  story  this  ad  tells  is  dra- 
least  one  network  radio  show  and  matic.  The  ball,  an  amateur  dance 
one  network  television  show  are  competition,  took  place  this  year 
built  on  this  very  idea — and  these  the  night  of  the  Robinson-Turpin 
are  both  highly  successful  shows.  fight,  one  of  the  biggest  sports 
Nor  does  it  always  have  to  be  events  of  the  year.  I^spite  this, 
dramatic  to  be  valid  and  effective  the  line  for  ball  tickets  parted 
as  promotion.  Currently,  for  in-  gathering  some  24  hours  before 
stance,  the  New  York  Times  has  tickets  went  on  sak,  and  the  event 
two  promotions  running  —  full  ^  as  the  headline  tells, 

page  ads,  each — that  put  drama  hours, 

into  essentially  undramatic  situa-  e  xx 

tions.  They  lend  a  feeling  of  Data  Stun 
drama  to  a  mere  account  of  The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 
the  paper’s  coverage  of  foreign  is  issuing  a  booklet  of  “Market 
news.  Facts”  about  the  Washington 

Arousing  Reader’s  Interest  market.  Includes  latest  figures  on 
„  •  .u  u  population,  salaries,  wholesale  and 

One  page  carries  the  headline,  government,  amuse- 

Surprising  how  much  you  can  tourist  courts,  hotels,  and 

see  through  an  iron  curtain.  11-  trades 

lustration  shows  the  changing  of  j  ^  Courier-Post 

he  Kremlin  guard,  and  is  printed  ^  List 

hrough  lines  that  suggest  a  cur- 

tain  of  iron  bars.  Copy  merely  Camden  and  319  in  South  Jersey 
recites  how  through  vigilance  in  Camden.  An  efficient 

watching  for  and  assessing  he  well-handled  job.  with  space 

news,  the  Times  IS  abk  to  print  a  the  route  list  for 

great  deal  of  news  about  what  is  memoranda.  Paper  is 

going  on  inside  Russia  and  her  ^ 

on  this  to 

satellites.  indicate  its  value,  $10.  Free  to 

The  other  page  carries  the  adygrticgr*  of  .course 
headline,  “What  in  the  world  is  ’  ■ 

going  on  in  the  world?”  lllustra-  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Daily 
tion  shows  the  Times  foreign  news  Home  News  and  Sunday  Times 
editor  at  the  center  of  a  network  standard  majjj^et 

of  lines  that  connect  him  with  the  h'®  folder, 

paper’s  overseas  news  bureaus  all  “Richer  than  the  valley  of  the 
over  the  world.  Copy  here  merely  Nik”  is  the  tip  that  “tops  fabu- 
recites  what  each  Times  foreign  lous  Texas,”  the  Rio  Grande  Val- 
correspondent  was  doing,  and  ley.  You  get  that  picture  from 

where,  the  day  the  Times  foreign  a  collection  of  market  data  put 
news  editor  got  back  to  his  desk  out  by  the  Rio  Garnde  Valley 
after  a  European  tour.  Group — the  Harlingen  Star,  the 

Promotion  of  this  kind  makes  McAllen  Monitor,  and  the  Brown- 
the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  Herald. 

newspaper  a  little  more  graphic,  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star  out  with  a 
more  vivid,  more  interesting  to  the  market  data  folder  that  impresses 
reader.  The  idea  is,  of  course,  with  community  growth  and 

that  by  so  doing,  it  stimulates  the  bounce.  *  •  •  Norfolk  (Va.) 
reader’s  interest  in  more  things  in  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Dis- 
the  paper.  And  since  the  need  to-  patch  get  current  market  growth 
day  is  to  get  readers  to  spend  figures  over  fast  in  a  single  sheet, 
more  time  with  the  paper,  this  *  *  •  Santa  Cruz  (Calif.)  Sentinel- 
certainly  seems  worth  doing.  If  News  tells  current  market  facts 

it  is  successful,  then  you  won’t  briskly  and  brightly  in  a  colorful 

have  to  worry  about  television,  folder, 

and  maybe  television  will  have  to 
worry  some  about  you.  In  the  Bag 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
Response  does  a  clever  postcard  mailing. 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  Card  is  the  usual  scenic  business, 

!  should  really  get  attention  with  a  this  one  showing  the  tower  build- 
I  self-mailer  intriguingly  captioned,  ing  of  the  Travelers  Insurance 
“Why  do  they  phone  Richmond  Company.  Message  side  of  card 
1212?”  They  phone  to  get  fash-  explains  that  company  averages 
ion  information,  as  you  discover  7  million  dollars  a  day  in  prem- 
when  you  get  inside.  And  the  ium  receipts,  its  employees  help- 
punch  is  that  often  as  many  as  ing  to  give  Hartford  highest  per 
1,000  calls  a  day  are  made  to  the  capita  income  of  any  U.  S.  city. 
Examiner’s  fashion  editor,  Babette  Impressive  message,  and  a  neat 
— no  small  figure.  way  to  tell  it. 
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NATIONAL 
STEEL  I 


National’s  Stran-Steel  Division  produces  the  Quonset— 
"America’s  most  useful  building’’ 

The  world-famous  Quonset  was  conceived  and  produced  by  Stran-Steel 
Division  in  answer  to  the  needs  of  America  at  war. 

It  met  the  requirements  for  an  all-purpose  building  that  was  strong,  rigid 
and  durable  yet  simple  to  erect  ...  a  building  suitable  for  all  climates  and 
for  efficient  shipment  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  More  than  150,000  Quonsets 
were  produced  by  Stran-Steel  for  our  armed  services. 

Since  the  war,  this  triumph  of  Stran-Steel  engineering  and  mass  production 
has  been  applied  even  more  successfully  to  America’s  building  needs. 
A  complete  line  of  versatile  Quonsets  now  serves  agriculture,  industry 
and  commerce  across  the  nation  .  .  .  now  makes  available  to  America  at 
large  the  basic  Quonset  benefits  of  strength,  durability,  quick  erection 
and  economy. 

Stran-Steel  Division  of  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation  is  one  of  the  principal 
subsidiaries  of  National  Steel  .  .  .  one  of  the  reasons  why  America  today 
knows  National  Steel  as  a  leading  producer  of  steel. 


NATIONAL  STEEL 


GRANT  BUILDING 


CORPORATION 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


MAJOR  DIVISIONS  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL 

STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION.  Unit  of  Great  Lakes 
Steel  Corporation.  Plants  at  Ecorse,  Michigan, 
and  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Exclusive  manufac¬ 
turer  of  world-famed  Quonset  buildings  atid 
Stran-Steel  nailable  framing. 

GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION,  Detroit, 
Michigan.  The  only  integrated  steel  mill  in  the 
Detroit  area.  Produces  a  wide  range  of  carbon 
steel  products  ...  is  a  major  supplier  of  all 
types  of  steel  for  the  automotive  industry. 

WEIRTON  STEEL  COMPANY.  Mills  at  Weirton, 
West  Virginia,  and  Steubenville,  Ohio.  World’s 
largest  independent  manufacturer  of  tin  plate. 
Producer  of  a  wide  range  of  other  important 
steel  products. 

HANNA  IRON  ORE  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Produces  ore  from  extensive  holdings  in  Great 
Lakes  region.  National  Steel  is  also  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  development  of  new  Labrador-Quebec 
iroti  ore  fields. 


THE  HANNA  FURNACE  CORPORATION.  Blast 
furnace  division  located  in  Buffalo,  New  York. 

NATIONAL  MINES  CORPORATION.  Coal  mines 
and  properties  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Kentucky.  Supplies  high  grade  metal¬ 
lurgical  coal  for  National’s  tremendous  needs. 

NATIONAL  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Houston, 
Texas.  Recently  erected .  warehouse,  built  by 
the  Stran-Steel  IMvision,  covers  20S,42S  square 
feet.  Provides  facilities  for  distribution  of  steel 
products  throughout  Southwest. 


SERVING  AMERICA  BY  SERVING  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


TV  for  Small  Budgets? 
Some  Admen  Say  Yes 


By  Jerry  Walker 

R.\dio,  you’ll  recall,  opened  its 
red  ink  bottle  to  befriend  a  little 
fellow  named  Television  a  few 
years  back.  Now  the  upstart  is 
casting  the  Old  Man  adrift  with 


does  not  depend  on 
springs  to  hold  plates. 
Quick  action.  Fastest 
printing  speeds.  Safest. 

Send  for  Catabg 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


NO  MAHER 


LOOK  AT  IT; 


No.  1  in  advertising  lineage 
No.  1  in  home-delivered 
circulation 
No.  1  in  readership 


T/oriii  v'c 


Sam  Dawson 


WHAVS  NtW  IN  BUSINESS 
WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  ^ 


PROVIDES  THE  ANSWERS  IN 
A  DAILY  BUSINESS  COLUMN 
FEATURE  OF 


Ilie  Associated  Press 


a  theme  song,  “Get  Out’a  My 
House.” 

All  of  the  networks  have  sev¬ 
ered  radio  from  tv,  both  program- 
wise  and  sales-wise,  and  now  one 
broadcasting  company  after  an¬ 
other  is  doing  likewise.  Radio 
must  stand  on  its  own  two  feet  in 
its  declining  age. 

And  that  accounts,  in  part,  for 
the  violent  arguments  you  hear 
among  admen  as  to  television  be¬ 
coming  a  rich  man’s  medium.  The 
time-salesmen  for  radio  have  lost 
no  time  in  picking  up  the  prop¬ 
aganda  for  use  among  the  retail 
trade.  “You  can’t  afford  to  use 
television,”  they  console  a  mer¬ 
chant  when  they  confront  him 
with  the  time-table  that  shows 
he  can’t  even  get  a  half-hour 
except  before  breakfast. 

First,  A  Regional  Opening 
There  are  two  sides  to  the  is¬ 
sue,  however,  as  might  be  noticed 
in  talks  given  before  advertising 
conferences  this  past  week.  While 
it’s  generally  conceded  that  it 
takes  a  barrel  of  money  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  sponsor  a  top-rating  live 
show  from  coast-to-coast,  or  re¬ 
gionally,  there  is  enough  experi¬ 
ence  to  demonstrate  that  even 
small  ad  budgets  get  desired  re¬ 
sults  on  TV. 

First  listen  to  Agencyman  Sid¬ 
ney  Matthew  Weiss  talking  to  the 
Eastern  AAAA  Conference: 

“A  year  and  a  half  ago  we  ac¬ 
quired  a  new  client,  a  regional 
manufacturer  of  ice  cream  and  ice 
cream  stick  novelties.  Market  was 
limited  to  New  Jersey.  Compe¬ 
tition?  All  the  big  name  brands. 
Success  had  to  be  quick  and  easily 
measurable.  We  decided  to  throw 
the  entire  appropriation,  modest 
as  it  was,  into  tv.  Our  program 
selection  had  to  be  important 
enough  so  that  it  could  be  mer¬ 
chandised  to  the  trade  and  used  as 
a  wedge  to  open  valuable  new 
dealer  franchises.  The  nature  of 
the  product  indicated  a  kid  appeal 
program.  Product  distribution 
and  low  budget  dictated  a  tv  sta¬ 
tion  that  could  be  bought  at  a 
price.  For  the  price  of  a  single 
A  time  20-second  spot  on  one  of 
the  important  New  York  stations 
we  bought  a  half-hour  package  on 
the  local  Newark  station.  What 
we  got  was  a  well-established, 
highly  rated  kids’  program  which 
at  the  time  was  topped  only  by 
■Howdy-Doody’  in  the  Greater 
New  York  area. 

“Commercials  were  delivered  by 
the  MC  and  except  for  the  cost  of 
a  few  props  there  were  no  extras. 
The  dealer  gimmick  was  a  natural. 
A  single  announcement  of  a  free 
ice  cream  party  at  a  newly-opened 


dealer  usually  meant  calling  out 
the  police  to  keep  the  kids  and 
their  unfortunate  dads  in  line.  In 
a  year  and  a  half  this  simple  tv 
formula  of  a  high-rated  local  live 
‘package’  show,  plus  a  merchandis¬ 
ing  hook,  delivered  a  20%  in¬ 
crease  in  dealer  franchises,  a 
33>4%  increase  in  gross  sales  the 
first  year  and  a  30%  increase  so 
far  this  year.  The  cost  of  the  en¬ 
tire  TV  campaign,  time  and  pro- 
diKtion  at  present  rates,  $35,000 
for  52  weeks.” 

Dept.  Store  Experience 

Now  consider  the  case  of  Pol- 
sky’s  Akron  department  store,  as 
related  by  Adman  H.  Richard 
Guy: 

“First,  we’re  a  one  newspaper, 
one  edition  town  .  .  .  and  get  a 
blanket  circulation  to  the  tune  of 
154,000.  I  have  to  admit  from 
the  outset  that  we’re  still  the  sec¬ 
ond  store  in  town,  and  it  would 
be  foolhardy  to  change  much  of 
our  newspaper  budget  and  lose 
position  in  these  154,000  homes. 

“So  let’s  explore  our  alternative 
media  .  .  .  Radio  and  tv.  The 
ending  years  of  the  war  found  us 
with  the  dubious  honor  of  having 
the  largest  known  department 
store  radio  schedule  in  America 
.  .  .  650  minutes  per  week.  A 
great  deal  of  this  in  news  pro¬ 
grams.  At  the  close  of  the  war  it 
was  obvious  that  such  programs 
would  be  less  effective  and  we 
trimmed  budget  here,  keeping  on 
‘specialized’  shows  such  as  our 
‘Lynn  Lawrence  Shopping  Show’ 

.  .  .  our  ‘Teen  Age  Hi-Jinx’  for 
high  schoolers,  and  a  Record  Show 
for  the  Basement  promotions  .  .  . 
plus  spots. 

“In  1948-49,  we  further  reduced 
our  budget  and  retained  only 
‘Lynn  Lawrence’  and  a  large  ‘spot 
campaign'  .  .  .  salting  a  little  away, 
at  least  mentally,  for  Television 
...  we  entered  tv  modestly  at 
first  with  a  spot  campaign  .  .  . 
and,  bear  in  mind,  that  the  only 
TV  stations  available  to  me  then, 
and  now,  are  in  Cleveland. 

Spots  Won’t  Work 

“We  went  to  school  ...  we 
didn’t  find  What  Worked  .  .  .  but 
we  sure  found  out  What  EJidn’t 
Work.  Spots  weren’t  enough  .  .  . 
we  knew  at  the  end  of  the  year 
we  wanted  a  live  program,  we 
wanted  to  demonstrate  and  Sell 
goods.  This  took  money,  so  we 
eliminated  ‘Lynn  Lawrence,’ 
changed  our  remaining  radio  pro¬ 
grams  to  spots,  and  put  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  our  money  into  tv. 

“This  is  our  present  ‘A  Helping 
Hand’  show  that  is  offered  to  the 
494,238  sets  in  the  Cleveland  area. 

There  are  45,000  plus  sets  in  Ak¬ 
ron  and  neighboring  areas  and  it  Y,  SundciY  NgwS 
doesn’t  take  a  mathematician  to  1  ,  n 

figure  that  my  per  viewer  cost  for 
Akron  is  extremely  high  at  Cleve¬ 
land  rates,  but  I’m  still  there  .  .  . 
the  only  department  store  with  a 
regularly  scheduled  tv  program  as 
of  now.  .  .  . 

“At  present  I  can  afford  this 
Television  expense  .  .  .  but,  frank- 


set  sold,  and  at  the  present  rate 
the  Television  industry  is  pricing 
itself  out  of  the  average  local  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  reach  and  sooner  or  later 
it  will  be  a  national  advertisers’ 
monopoly. 

“We  have  no  thoughts  of  drastic 
changes  in  appropriations.  We’re 
following  much  the  same  pattern 
as  in  the  past,  keeping  the  major 
share  of  our  money  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  some  in  Television,  the  re¬ 
mainder  in  Radio  .  .  .  and  we 
hope  with  the  same  good  results 
as  in  the  ’40’s.” 

Television  has  a  deep  interest 
in  local-regional  advertising  bud¬ 
gets,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
cannot  be  considered  a  national 
medium  yet.  In  63  tv  markets 
only  half  of  the  homes  have  re¬ 
ceivers  and  in  39  of  the  markets 
there’s  only  one  station. 

The  radio  salesmen  will  show 
you  that  an  advertiser  is  shut  off 
from  80%  of  the  so-called  tv 
markets  before  he  starts.  There¬ 
fore,  they  caution,  there’s  no  rea¬ 
son  for  radio  stations  to  be  taking 
any  cut-rate  business. 

Personal  Notes 
Edwin  S.  Friendly,  Jr.,  son  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun  vicepresident,  is  now  national 
director  of  television  sales  for 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  After 
agency  experience  he  joined  ABC 
sales  in  April,  1950.  He  succeeds 
Fred  M.  Thrower,  who  resigned 
after  helping  tv  volume  grow 
from  $1,200,000  to  $12,000,000  at 
ABC. 

♦  ♦  * 

George  W.  Harvey,  48,  who 
has  been  with  WGN  (Chicago 
Tribune)  for  16  years,  becomes 
general  manager  of  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune  radio  stations  Nov. 
5.  One  of  his  assignments:  pre¬ 
pare  for  TV. 

*  *  * 

Ted  Weber,  ex-Chicago  Sun 
ad  salesman  and  WGN-tv's  first 
salesman,  succeeds  Mr.  Harvey  as 
western  sales  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  station. 

*  *  * 

Murray  L.  Goldsborough,  Jr., 
announcer,  sportscaster,  actor  and 
salesman,  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager  of  WOET,  the  Gettysburg 
(Pa.)  Times  and  News  affiliate. 

Footnote  on  Taxes 
The  new  federal  tax  law  per¬ 
mits  a  newspaper  corporation  to 
treat  its  radio  or  television  busi¬ 
ness  separately  in  calculating  earn¬ 
ings  for  excess  profits.  Special 
consideration  is  given  to  television 
business  acquired  before  Jan.  1, 
1951,  for  determining  base  period. 


Has  Long  Island  Section 

The  New  York  Sunday  News 
has  added  a  Nassau-Suffolk  sec¬ 
tion  with  editorial  material  de¬ 
signed  to  attract  the  attention  of 
families  in  the  Long  Island  area 
within  the  New  York  50-mile 
zone.  The  News  currently  has  a 
ly,  the  cost  is  rising  with  each  tv  sale  of  173,000  copies  in  the  area. 
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NEWS  and  VIEWS 
ON  AUTOMOBILES 


WHY  IS  A  NEW  CAR  DEALER? 

Washington,  D.  C.  —  "If  the  new  car  dealer  did  not  exist,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  invent  him",  said  one  of  our  leading  economists  recently.  Why  did 
he  say  that?  Well,  for  one  thing,  the  experiment  of  selling  automobiles  without 
dealers  has  been  tried  —  and  found  wanting.  The  selling  merely  starts  a  chain 
of  events  that  in  itself  answers  the  question,  "Why  is  a  new  car.  dealer?" 


How  About  Maintenance?  More  than  half  of  the  automobiles  now  on  our 
roads  (51.4%,  to  be  exact)  average  ten  years  of  age.  A  new  car  does  not  stay  in 
like-new  condition  without  care.  It  needs  maintenance.  New  car  dealers  use 
factory-trained  mechanics  to  make  sure  the  cars  they  service  stay  in  the  best  of 
condition,  kept  so  by  men  who  know  their  makes  of  cars  best. 

Who  Does  the  Repair  Work?  Most  car-owning  American  families  prefer 
to  take  their  automobiles  back  to  "their  new  car  dealers"  when  they  need  repairs 
(not  exactly  the  same  thing  as  maintenance,  you  know),  because  they  feel  that 
dealer  service  men  know  those  cars  best.  A  recent  national  survey  revealed  that. 

If  You  Have  an  "Old"  Car,  is  it  Safe  to  Drive?  Yes,  if  it  is 
kept  in  safe  operating  condition  by  service  men  familiar  with  it.  That's  obvi¬ 
ously  important  when  you  realize  that  six  million  children  travel  over  four  mil¬ 
lion  miles  every  day  by  automotive  power,  just  going  back  and  forth  to  school. 

Most  important  is  the  new  car  dealer's  service  department  —  keeping  family  cars 
safe  to  drive  —  watching  for  trouble  in  advance  and  correcting  it. 

How  About  Trades?  Did  you  know  that  the  new  car  dealer  invented  and 
developed  the  business  of  trading  old  cars,  and  the  business  of  selling  used  cars? 
He  had  to,  because  you  demanded  it  —  needing  a  way  of  disposing  of  your  used  car. 
Your  new  car  dealer  considers  used  car  trading  and  selling  one  of  his  most  impor¬ 
tant  functions  —  important  to  our  economy,  too. 

Sell  it  Yourself?  Any  car-owner,  ready  to  buy  a  new  car,  could  dis¬ 
pose  of  his  old  car  himself  —  with  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  detail  work.  But 
if  everybody  did  that,  the  supply  of  clean,  safe-operating  used  cars  would  soon 
vanish  from  the  market.  It's  rehabilitation  that  counts  —  and  keeps  the  used  car 
supply  up  to  the  demands  of  the  people  who  want  and  must  have  such  used  cars. 

Why  is  a  New  Car  Dealer?  He's  the  essential  link  between  the  pro¬ 
duction  line  and  you,  the  owner  of  a  car  that  represents  a  major  investment. 

That  investment  that  must  be  protected  by  know-how  care.  The  automobile  dealer 
is  a  neighbor  who  fills  a  need  you'd  be  keenly  aware  of,  if  he  did  not  exist. 


one  of  a  aeries  from  the  ISationnl  Au  to  mobile  Dealers  Association —  | 

Any  material  contained  herein  may  be  reproduced  without  permission. 

I 

for  further  information  or  research  material  on  New  Car  Dealers  write  or  phone 
Direotorof  Public  Relations, N. A. D. A.  1026  17lh  St. N.W.  Washington 6, D. C.  Republic6946 

_  {Advertisement) 
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CIRCULATION 


Local  Explosion  Extras 
Blast  Circulation  Record 

Can  you  sell  extras  in  these  scene  of  a  natural  gas  explosion 
days  of  radio  and  television  “com-  that  actually  blew  the  roof  off  cir- 
petition?”  culation  figures  for  the  T-U. 

The  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-  Seven  explosion  editions  were  pub- 
Union,  evening  Gannett  daily,  has  lished  between  2:20  (about  55 
proof  that  you  can,  particularly  if  minutes  after  the  first  blast)  and 
it’s  a  big  local  story  and  if  you  6:15  p.m.  And  the  T-U  sold  27,- 
get  to  press  quickly  with  a  com-  243  extras,  a  new  record  for  a 
plete  story — that  means  pictures,  local  story.  On  the  second  day, 
too.  •  the  T-U  sold  21,357  more  extras 

Friday,  Sept.  21,  was  a  bright,  on  the  same  story, 
sunsplashed  day  and  there  was  no  Then  Editor  Paul  Miller  had 
hint  that  tragedy  lurked  three  someone  compile  the  data  from 
miles  away  in  Brighton.  (With’  previous  extras  on  big  news  breaks 
apologies  to  Andrew  D.  Wolfe,  and  the  circulation  department’s 
T-U  staffer  who  wrote  a  full  page  tabulation  made  interesting  read- 
feature  telling  readers  how  it  was  ing  with  Mr,  Wolfs  story  of  how 
done).  the  Brighton  disaster  was  covered. 

Brighton  was  the  unfortunate  This  is  what  the  books  showed: 

Total  Total 
Extra  Copies 

Story  Date  Copies  Sold 

False  Armistice .  Nov.  7,  1918  26,173  92,801 

Armistice .  Nov.  11,  1918  40,834  107,834 

Lindbergh  Lands.  . .  May  21,1927  15,919  96,271 

First  Tunney-Dempsey  Fight .  July  21,  1927  15,259  95,921 

Hoover  Elected .  Nov.  6,1928  24,487  102,609 

Lindbergh  Baby  Found .  May  12,1932  28,041  106,950 

Roosevelt  Elected .  Nov,  8,1932  30,962  105,785 

Roosevelt  Elected .  Nov.  6,  1940  14,000  118,011 

Pearl  Harbor .  Dec.  8,  1941  21,102  126,581 

Italy  Gives  Up .  vSept.  8,1942  17,200  121,716 

D-Day .  June  6,  1944  26,852  132,852 

Roosevelt's  Death .  Apr.  12,  1945  18,410  127,376 

V-E  Day .  May  7,  1945  49,000  154,207 

V-JDay .  Aug.  10,  1945  22,553  128,994 

Resumption  Publication  after  printers*  strike  Feb.  8,  1947  31,569  136,453 

Truman  Elected .  Nov.  3,  1948  18,522  130,319 

Rev.  Hetenyi  Held  in  Wife  Slaying .  Apr.  26,  1949  9,546  121,642 

Attempted  Assassination  of  President  Truman  Nov.  1,  1950  5,866  118,866 

MacArthur  Relieved  of  Command .  Apr.  11,1951  8,132  121,665 

Brighton  Disaster — First  Day .  Sept.  21,  1951  27,243  140,016 

Brighton  Disaster — Second  Day .  Sept.  22,  1951  21,357  128,016 

Subscribers  Gain  togethers  of  circulation  men. 

Advantage  in  Raise  9*^  circu- 

Los  Angeles — Subscribers  pay  lotion  department  of  the  Canton 
less  than  a  penny  more  daily  for  (OO  Repository,  along  with  news 
their  newspapers  in  the  two  cities  agents  from  nearby  cities  and 
where  street  sales  prices  have  ad-  heads  of  the  mailing  and  traffic 
vanced  3c  daily  to  10c,  a  survey  departments,  feted  Mr.  Grimes  at 
shows.  dinner  and  gave  him  an  inscribed 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  7-day  morn-  lighter, 

ing  Los  Angeles  Examiner  and  the  when  all  Brush- 

Los  Angeles  Times  raised  sub-  Moore  circulation  managers  were 
scription  rates  from  $2  to  $2.25  Columbus  attending  the  OCMA 
monthly  while  the  afternoon  *hey  took  time  out  to  honor  Mr. 
Herald  &  Express  and  the  Daily  Grimes  and  gave  him  a  pen  and 
News  went  from  $1.60  to  $1.80.  Pencil  set. 

The  street  sale  price  of  the  Mirror 

advanced  from  5c  to  7c,  and  the  Travel  Bucks  Contest 
home  delivery  price  from  $1.25  to  Carriers  of  the  Los  Angeles 
$1.50.  (Calif.)  Examiner  are  engaged  in 

In  San  Diego,  the  morning  a  six-week  “Travel  Bucks”  contest. 
Union  added  25  cents  monthly  at  By  writing  new  orders,  earning 
$2.05  and  the  Evening  Tribune  “Travel  Bucks,”  they  can  buy  trips 
25  cents  at  $1.80  monthly.  The  to  various  West  Coast  cities.  The 
Tribune  and  the  Sunday  Union  super  prize  in  the  contest  is  a 
was  upped  25  cents  to  $2.10  Ford  coupe, 
monthly. 

Southern  California  subscription  'Capital'  Idea 
advances  also  included  the  Santa  The  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Cap- 
Monica  Outlook,  up  25  cents  to  ital  had  a  perfect  promotion  story 
$1.50,  and  the  Santa  Ana  Register,  dropped  in  its  lap  recently, 
up  15  cents  monthly  to  $1.75.  S/Sgt.  Robert  S.  Ruth,  back 

from  Korea,  stopped  in  the  office 
Grimes  Feted  Twice  and  told  how  he  had  most  of  the 

Ernest  M.  Grimes,  who  resigned  Eighth  Army  reading  the  Capital 
as  circulation  director  of  Brush-  — had  it  delivered  right  to  the  fox 
Moore  Newspapers  on  Nov.  1,  holes. 

was  honored  at  two  recent  get-  Sgt.  Ruth  had  the  Capital  sent 
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BRUSHING  UP  on  his  folding  technique,  William  Shea,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  is  under  critical  eyes  of  Rear 
Adm.  S.  G.  Hooper,  ICMA  President  E.  P.  Schwartz  of  Des  Moines 
and  A.  H.  Stone,  CM  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  at  California 
circulators’  gathering. 


to  him  overseas.  With  the  help 
of  a  special  services  officer,  he 
arranged  for  a  helicopter  to  pick 
up  the  papers  and  put  them  down 
in  bundles  along  the  front  lines. 
When  one  group  finished  the 
papers  they  would  tie  them  up 
again,  and  the  helicopter  would 
take  them  to  another  part  of  the 
front. 

“They  went  everywhere — even 
the  British  read  them  as  if  they 
were  their  home-town  papers,” 
said  the  sergeant. 

■ 

Seltzer  to  Address 
SDX  Annual  Dinner 

Chicago — Louis  B.  Seltzer, 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press  editor,  has 
been  named  as  the  banquet  speak¬ 
er  for  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  con¬ 
vention  at  Detroit,  Nov.  15-17,  h 
was  announced  here  by  Victor  E. 
Bluedorn,  SDX  executive  director. 

Mr.  Seltzer  will  speak  at  the 
dinner  on  Saturday  evening,  Nov. 
17,  climaxing  the  three-day  con¬ 
vention  in  the  Ft.  Shelby  Hotel. 

Delegates  to  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s 
32nd  national  convention  will 
have  a  busy  agenda  of  business  to 
conduct,  according  to  President 
John  M.  McClelland,  Jr.,  editor, 
Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News. 
(E&P,  Sept.  29,  page  28.) 

■ 

Intertype  Reports 
Gain  for  9  Months 

Intertype  Corp.  reports  net  earn¬ 
ings  of  $668,982  for  nine  months 
ending  Sept.  30,  as  compared  with 
$633,397  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1950.  Gross  profits, 
after  $100,517  for  depreciation, 
amounted  to  $2,815,531  for  the 
nine  months  of  1951. 

Net  earnings  for  the  three 
months  ending  Sept.  30  were  down 
to  $43,471,  as  against  $151,618  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1950. 


Brush-Moore  Fund 
Buys  Cleveland  Stock 

Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc. 
of  Canton  has  purchased  a  small 
block  of  shares  in  Forest  City 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  Cleve¬ 
land  News. 

The  acquisition  was  disclosed  in 
the  Postoffice  statement  in  the 
Cleveland  newspapers  and  Roy 
Moore,  president  of  Brush-Moore, 
advised  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
it  is  planned  to  assign  the  stock 
to  the  retirement  fund  as  an  in¬ 
vestment. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darrell  Bartee 
have  announced  the  sale  of  the 
weekly  Berthoud  (Colo.)  Bulletin, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rolland  Fletcher, 
Sr.,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Mr.  Fletcher  has  been  employed 

the  last  two  years  as  a  printer  on 
the  Colorado  Springs  Free  Press. 
Negotiations  were  handled  by  Ray 
E.  Mohler  and  Associates,  Denver. 
*  *  >•> 

The  70-year-old  Thomaston 
(Conn.)  Express,  weekly,  was  sold 
Oct.  24  by  Mandley  P.  Sturdy, 
publisher,  to  Cesare  J.  DelVaglio, 
of  Stamford,  Conn.  A  veteran  of 
World  War  II,  Mr.  DelVaglio  was 
co-publisher  of  the  Argus-Cham¬ 
pion,  semi-weekly  at  Newport, 
N.  H.,  from  1945  to  1950. 

*  *  * 

The  Salem  (Va.)  Times-Reg- 
ister,  weekly,  will  be  published  by 
Mrs.  Esther  S.  Thornton,  widow 
of  John  H.  Thornton,  who  died 
recently.  Named  managing  editor 
is  Richard  B.  Hancock,  who  at¬ 
tended  Roanoke  College  before 
joining  the  paper’s  staff  three  years 
ago.  Mrs.  Edna  C.  McDaniel  has 
been  appointed  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  and  Howard  L.  Flowers, 
plant  manager,  Mrs.  Thornton 
will  be  assisted  by  two  sons. 
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Dailies  Praised 
For  Support  of 
Amateur  Nines 


St.  Paul,  Minn. — More  than 
150  baseball  enthusiasts  attended 
the  Minnesota  Amateur  Baseball 
dinner  here  Oct.  18,  sponsored  by 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press. 

Management  rates  the  dinner 
excellent  public  relations.  * 

In  attendance  were  leaders  from 
Minne- 


Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 

raHlgh  Lights  .  .  .  The  USAF  .Air  Materiel 

Command  by  next  year  will  have  in  stock 
over  i,cxx3,ooo  separate  items  for  aircraft 

^  America  a 

swelling  air  transport  pool  for  pe.ace  or  emer- 
V  gency  . . .  The  complexity  of  modern  aircraft 

has  required  a  vast  increase  in  engineers. 
Engineers  now  comprise  19.6%  of  the  em- 
ployees  of  one  typical  aircraft  company.  Dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  the  same  company’s  pay¬ 
roll  showed  only  2.2%  engineers  ...  In  the 
25  years  since  commercial  airlines  have  been 
in  operation  in  the  U.S.,  coast-to-coast  flying 
time  has  been  reduced  from  32  hours  to 
under  10;  fares  from  I400  to  under  ^158. 


communities  throughout 
sota.  Officials  of  the  Wisconsin 
Amateur  Baseball  Association  were 
special  guests.  Speaker  after  speak¬ 
er  lauded  the  papers  for  their  ex¬ 
ceptional  editorial  support  of  ama¬ 
teur  baseball. 

George  Edmond,  executive 
sports  editor,  was  host.  Associate 
Publisher  Hal  Shugard  welcomed 
the  guests  and  introduced  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff.  “Mr.  Hawf’,  Dis¬ 
patch  humor  columnist,  was  em¬ 
cee.  Promotion  Manager  Ear! 
Truax  was  in  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  formal  entertainment,  and 
“gag”  department. 

More  than  14,000  players  on 
more  than  700  teams  in  90  leagues 
throughout  the  state  participated 
in  organized  play  this  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  given  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  association. 

TTie  Minnesota  amateur  base¬ 
ball  organization  developed  as  the 
result  of  an  idea  for  a  state  tour¬ 
nament  originated  by  two  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press  staffers  in 
1923. 

The  sports  department  has  set 
up  a  statewide  system  for  report¬ 
ing  complete  results  of  the  games 
in  out-city  editions.  The  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  also  donates  the 
trophies  for  the  annual  tourna¬ 
ment,  held  this  year  at  Faribault. 
The  annual  dinner,  according  to 
association  officials,  is  a  key  factor 
in  the  progress  of  the  state-wide 
amateur  baseball  organization. 


Gets  Its  Tkket — F arly  in  October,  America’s 
newest  transport  plane,  the  Martin  4-0-4  .Vir- 
liner,  was  certificated  for  airline  use  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration.  The  first 
airplane  covered  by  this  certification  will 
soon  be  delivered  to  Eastern  Air  Lines. 

*These  new  Martin  airliners  are  pressurized 
throughout.  Their  cruising  speed  will  be  280 
miles  per  hour,  with  a  top  speed  of  over  300 
miles  per  hour. 


Longer,  Stronger  Life  for  parachutes  will 
result  from  a  new  process  developed  by  the 
USAF  Air  Materiel  Command.  A  resin  is 
pressed  into  the  nylon  webbing  of  the  para¬ 
chute  harness,  which,  while  not  penetrating 
the  fibers,  acts  like  an  adhesive,  keeps  them 
from  becoming  separated,  prevents  fraying. 
As  a  further  result,  time  of  use  for  each 
harness  will  be  lengthened  from  five  months 
to  fifteen,  thereby  saving  the  USAF  over  a 
million  dollars  a  year. 


Whipping  Up  Weather  on  order  is  the  job  of 

29  environmental  testing  chambers  at  the 
USAF'’s  Equipment  Laboratory,  Wright  .Air 
Development  Center,  Heat,  cold,  altitude, 
humidity,  sand,  dust,  sun,  rain,  fungus, 
aridity,  salt  fog — you  name  the  weather  con¬ 
dition  and  the  Air  Force  can  give  it  to  you — 
in  testing  chambers  that  can  hold  —112°  F. 
cold,  -1-220°  F.  heat,  100%  humidity,  a  4' 
per  hour  rainfall  or  a  125,000  ft.  altitude. 

The  testing  chambers  can  simulate  any 
weather  condition  on  earth  to  check  air¬ 
craft  components  for  fighters,  bombers, 
trainers  or  transports.  It’s  part  of  the  aero¬ 
nautical  research  and  development  program 
that  wrings  out  mechanisms  in  the  safety 
of  the  laboratory  before  they’re  sent  out 
into  the  field. 


National  Press  Women 
Oppose  Censorship 

Chicago — Directors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Press  Women 
here  Oct.  18  adopted  a  resolution 
stressing  necessity  for  modification 
of  the  President’s  security  regula¬ 
tions. 

The  resolution  also  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  newspapers 
in  World  War  II  under  voluntary 
censorship  “demonstrated  beyond 
question  that  the  publishers  of  the 
nation  are  not  unaware  of  their 
great  responsibilities.” 

President  Mattie  M.  Dykes, 

Maryville,  Mo.,  announced  the 
board  had  accepted  the  offer  of 
Irene  R.  Bedard,  Hibbing  (Minn.) 

Tribune,  immediate  past  president 
of  NFPW,  to  provide  a  trophy  for 
the  state  press  group  turning  in 
the  most  entries  in  the  NFPW’s 
annual  writing  contest.  NFPW 
will  hold  its  annual  convention  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  next  June. 
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Long-Range  Patrol  Planet  —  Navy  Martin 
P4M  Mercators  having  completed  extensive 
training  flights  this  summer  were  assigned  to 
active  operational  duty  and  are  bolstering 
the  Navy  Air  Arm.  Powered  by  two  Pratt  & 
Whitney  piston  engines  for  long-range  flying, 
the  P4M’s  also  have  two  Allison  J-33  jets  for 
short  takeoffs,  added  safety  and  high  speed 
when  needed  in  combat.  While  its  primary 
purpose  is  mine  laying,  the  Mercator’s  versa¬ 
tility  makes  it  equally  effective  for  anti-sub¬ 
marine  warfare  and  reconnaissance. 


Now  Martin  Operators  .  .  .  California 
Central  .Airlines  joined  the  airlines  flying 
Martin  airplanes  when  it  purchased  five  post¬ 
war  luxury  Martinliners  in  August.  With  the 
purchase,  California  Central  became  the  first 
scheduled  intra-state  airline  to  be  equipped 
with  modern,  postwar  300-miles-per-hour 
transports. 

California  Central  pioneered  low-cost  air 
service  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco — a  route  that  surveys  have  indicated 
has  one  of  the  largest  air  passenger  potentials 
in  the  country.  California  Central’s  Air 
Lounge  Martinliners,  carrying  44  passengers, 
will  offer  many  unusual  services  for  business 
travelers;  such  as  a  lounge  with  conference 
tables  and  air-to-ground  telephone  for  con¬ 
tacting  home  or  office. 
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This  Was  A  Journey 
The  Boys  Won  *t  Forget 

By  James  L  CoUings 


It  was  a  trip  of  mercy,  of 
drama,  of  urgency,  of  danger — a 
trip  the  boys  won’t  soon  forget. 
The  guys  are  Eric  Hedlund  and 
Jim  Winchester. 

Eric  is  a  staff  photographer  with 
the  New  York  Sunday  Mirror 
Magazine,  and  Jim  is  a  feature 
writer  for  same,  and  they  recently 
returned  from  an  11-day,  20,000- 
mile  trip  to  Korea. 

Jim,  always  a  guy  with  an  idea, 
suggested  to  his  editors  not  so 
long  ago  that  perhaps  the  most 
emphatic  way  to  present  the  need 
for  blood  for  the  armed  forces  in 
Korea  to  the  readers  of  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror  would  be  a  trip 
to  the  front  lines. 

Dramatic,  Personal 

To  further  dramatize  the  event, 
it  was  decided  to  find  an  attrac¬ 
tive,  personable  girl  in  New  York 
City,  have  her  donate  a  pint  of 
blood,  then  have  the  newsmen 
escort  the  precious  commodity  to 
Korea,  where  it  would  be  given 
to  some  badly  wounded  fighter. 

The  girl  was  selected  and  told 
the  story.  She  said  she  wanted  the 
blood  to  go  to  a  “good-looking 
soldier.”  And  Eric  and  Jim  were 
soon  on  their  way. 

They  left  New  York  Oct.  4  in 
an  Army  C-97  with  80  passengers. 
Jim  had  arranged  the  trip  through 
the  Military  Air  Transport  Serv¬ 
ice.  With  them,  of  course,  was 
the  pint  of  blood,  marked  X,  to 
set  it  apart  from  other  blood  on 
the  plane. 

They  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
the  same  night,  Jim,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  reporter,  was  travel¬ 
ing  comparatively  lightweight,  but 
Eric  was  carrying  one  Speed  Gra¬ 
phic,  three  extension  flashes,  one 
Rollei,  two  cases  of  No,  5’s  (he 
used  one  case),  10  boxes  of  Super 
Panchro-Press,  Type  B,  and  eight 
rolls  of  film  for  the  Rollei. 

Eric  got  a  workout  the  next 
morning,  before  leaving  for  To¬ 
kyo.  He  shot  a  few  pictures  at 
Travis  Air  Force  Base,  which  is 
about  40  miles  west  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

That  Extra  Shot 

They  left  the  Base  that  day  and 
hit  Tokyo  38  flying  hours  later. 
There  they  each  got  seven  shots 
(tetanus,  typhoid,  yellow  fever, 
smallpox,  cholera  and  two  boo¬ 
sters; — Ed.  Note:  and  probably 
an  eighth  one — their  favorite  brand 
at  the  press  club).  They  also  got 
their  Army  orders,  clothing  and 
medical  clearance. 

“I  had  a  chance,  too,”  said 
Eric,  “to  load  and  unload  film 
and  to  make  some  shots  of  the 
.Army’s  blood  lab.” 


From  then  on  the  going  was 
rough.  The  preliminaries  were 
over  and  the  main  event  was  on. 
They  were  one  week  old  on  the 
assignment,  and  here’s  how  Jim 
described  it  in  the  kickoff  article 
for  the  Mirror.  It  was  the  first  of 
five  stories  he  did  on  this  series 
called  “Bloodline  to  Korea.” 

“A  week  later,  almost  to  the 
hour,  Hedlund  and  I  rode  Air 
Force  helicopters  to  the  flaming 
front  in  Korea,  where  the  1st  Cav¬ 
alry  fought  hand-to-hand  for  the 
ridges  guarding  the  approaches  to 
the  north. 

“There,  while  enemy  mortar  and 
rifle  fire  snapped  at  our  slow-fly¬ 
ing  and  cumbersome  copters,  we 
circled  to  land  at  a  temporary  aid 
station  set  up  beside  a  dusty  trail 
at  the  base  of  a  hill. 

“Above  us,  on  the  wooded 
slopes,  infantrymen  were  having 
bad  going  against  the  dug-in 
Chinese.  Miles  behind  us,  our  ar¬ 
tillery  pounded  above  our  heads. 

Strictly  Grab  Shots 

“From  this  desolated  spot  we 
evacuated  Pvt.  George  Scott,  of 
Belfast,  Me.,  22-year-old  automatic 
rifleman,  of  F.C.,  8th  Regiment, 
1st  Cavalry  Division — hard  hit  and 
bleeding — to  a  mobile  hospital  just 
behind  the  lines. 

“There,  less  than  45  minutes 
after  we  had  picked  him  out  of 
the  grimy  terror  of  battle,  we 
watched  Mildred  Komarek’s  blood 
flow  into  the  artery  of  the  uncon¬ 
scious  soldier.  .  .  . 

“As  we  looked  on,  the  pint  of 
whole  blood  we  had  followed 
across  the  United  States,  across 
the  Pacific  and  from  Tokyo  on  to 
Korea,  surged  through  his  body. 

.  .  .  His  life  was  saved.”  (Eric  re¬ 
corded  the  scene.) 

Eric  shot  between  150-200  pic¬ 
tures  altogether.  Both  he  and  Jim 
agree  the  most  dramatic  picture 
he  made  was  of  stretcher  bearers 
carrying  Pvt.  Scott  off  the  copter. 
They  said  they  like  it  because  it 
conveyed  the  sense  of  urgency  that 
underlined  the  whole  trip.  This,  of 
course,  was  a  grab  shot.  As  were 
all  the  front-line  scenes. 

“Jim  was  a  big  help,”  Eric  ex¬ 
plained.  “At  one  time  up  front  he 
shot  a  roll  of  film  with  the  Rollei. 
He  was  backing  me  up  just  in  case 
something  went  wrong. 

Nice  to  Get  Back 

“I’d  say,”  he  continued,  “that 
Jim  made  about  12  shots  and  I 
took  15 — all  in  the  space  of  15 
minutes — at  the  front.  And  when 
we  reached  the  front-line  hospital 
with  Pvt.  Scott,  Jim  stood  watch 


Winchester  and  Hedlund 


while  1  loaded  and  unloaded  under 
blankets.” 

Jim  had  his  own  praise  for  Eric. 
“I’d  like  to  say,  he  commented, 
“that  Eric’s  one  of  the  most  co¬ 
operative  and  intelligent  photogra¬ 
phers  I’ve  ever  worked  with.” 
(He  might  have  added  that  Eric 
in  this  town  is  also  considered  one 
of  the  best,  especially  on  features.) 

Just  one  more  question,  boys. 
How’d  it  feel  to  be  up  there 
under  fire? 

They  replied  they  were  too  busy 
to  worry  about  being  afraid,  but 
that  it  certainly  was  nice  to  get 
back.  Very  nice. 

Life's  New  Lab 

Life  opened  a  new  photo  lab 
this  week  in  the  Time  <&  Life 
building  that  is  the  dream  lab  of 
all  dream  labs. 

There’ll  be  the  full  treatment  in 
this  space  in  the  next  week  or  so 
on  it  (when  pictures  are  avail¬ 
able),  but  just  to  set  you  drooling 
for  the  moment,  here  are  some  of 
its  features: 

According  to  Frank  Scherschel, 
assistant  picture  editor  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  lab,  “there  are  no  doors 
between  rooms,  and  darkrooms  are 
kept  dark  by  turns  in  the  walls 
which  create  wide  light  traps. 

“The  ever-present  wastebaskets 
for  discarded  prints  in  darkrooms 
have  given  way  to  chutes  where 
prints  can  be  disposed  of  in  the 
finishing  room.  Developer  and 
hypo  are  piped  over  to  their  re¬ 
spective  trays  in  each  sink  and  the 
sinks  contain  automatic  tempera¬ 
ture  controls. 

“The  lab  is  air-conditioned,  and 
the  floor  is  covered  with  a  vinyl 
plastic  covering  that  is  acid- 
resistant  and  which  is  laid  on  top 
of  thick  sponge  rubber. 


“There  are  12  enlargers  and  a 
special  automatic  agitation  pro¬ 
duction  line  for  processing  color, 
an  operation  formerly  done  en¬ 
tirely  by  hand.” 

And  as  for  size,  one  of  the 
guests  remarked  at  the  house¬ 
warming  that  he  thought  25  per¬ 
sons  could  work  in  the  lab  with¬ 
out  running  into  each  other  all 
day.  There  seems  to  be  every¬ 
thing  there  but  a  push-button  to 
make  pictures  without  a  camera. 

Shutter  Shorts 

Jim  Raynor,  former  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  has  been  named  head  of 
the  photographic  department  of 
the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald  and 
Republic.  He  succeeds  Willard 
Hatch  who  resigned  to  open  his 
own  studios  in  Yakima. 

♦ 

A  memorial  plaque  for  Don 
Christiansen,  Oskaloosa  (la.) 
Herald  photographer  who  was 
killed  in  action  in  Korea  Sept.  12, 
was  approved  by  the  Iowa  Press 
Photographers  Association  meeting 
in  Des  Moines  recently. 

■ 

Eastern  Division  U.  P. 
Executives  Shifted 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — ^Three  changes 
in  United  Press  executive  posi¬ 
tions  were  announced  this  week 
by  Ross  Downing,  Eastern  States 
division  manager. 

Bernard  J.  Nilles,  Eastern  States 
division  news  editor,  is  transferring 
to  the  position  of  business  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

Albert  Stees,  Philadelphia  Bu¬ 
reau  manager,  takes  over  as  di¬ 
vision  news  editor,  succeeding  Mr. 
Nilles. 

C.  B.  (Bill)  Engelke,  business 
representative  in  the  Philadelphia 
area,  is  transferred  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bureau  manager,  succeeding 
Mr.  Stees. 

All  three  men  are  veterans  with 
United  Press. 

Mr.  Downing  also  announced 
that  Stanford  Calderwood  has 
transferred  from  the  Boston  bu¬ 
reau  to  the  position  of  business 
representative  in  the  Philadelphia 
territory. 

■ 

Anderson  Deplores 
Foreign  Coverage 

Orono,  Me. — American  foreign 
news  coverage  is  dwindling  at  the 
very  moment  the  United  States  is 
desperately  in  need  of  eyes  and 
ears  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
Russell  F.  Anderson,  foreign  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  McGraw-Hill 
Co.,  told  editors  and  publishers 
at  the  Maine  Newspaper  Day 
gathering  Oct.  19  on  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maine  campus. 

He  criticized  the  growing  prac¬ 
tice  of  depending  on  foreign  na¬ 
tionals  to  interpret  news  to  U.  S. 
readers. 

“Six  years  ago  there  were  2,700 
U.  S.  foreign  correspondents,”  he 
said.  “Today  there  are  fewer  than 
300.” 
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What  Meat  Packing  Company  invested 
$2J30,084  last  year  in  newspapers? 


$2,730,084  represents  a  pile  of  linage  ...enough  what  they  read  every  week  in  Editor  &  Pub-. 

.  1  ,  j  1  i  1?  LisHER — the  only  place  to  find  out  everything 

to  be  spread  around  a  lot  ot  newspaiiers.  ‘  ^  r; 

about  the  newspajier  world. 

Whether  or  not  vou  receive  a  slice  of  this  fat 


budget  dejjends  upon  the  decisions  made  by 


Big  People  . . .  Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 
, . .  Big  Business  for  You 


the  company’s  ad  manager  and  his  agency 


Almost  all  important  buyers  of  newspaper  space 
among  agencies  and  advertisers  read 
Editor  &  Publisher 


counsel.  For  your  information,  their  decisions 


media-wise  are  undoubtedly  influenced  by 
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'Round  Their  Beats  i 

continued  from  page  14  ' 

Red  Newsmen  Keep 
U,  N.  Corps  ‘Informed* 

On  her  return  to  the  Korean 
war  front.  Marguerite  Higgins 
complained  in  a  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  that 
United  Nations  correspondents 
had  to  interview  Communist  news¬ 
papermen  to  learn  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  at  the  truce  center. 

She  described  a  routine  briefing 
in  which  Allied  newsmen  were 
told;  “There  is  no  substantial 
progress  this  m  o  r  n  i  n  g.”  The 
speaker  was  Wilfrid  Burchett,  of 
.Australia,  who  represents  Ce  Soir, 
the  leftist  newspaper  in  Paris. 
Miss  Higgins  said  he  was  working 
for  the  London  Daily  Express 
when  she  first  met  him  during  the 
Berlin  airlift. 

“It  was  through  him,”  the  noted 
reporter  said,  “that  we  learned 
the  essence  of  the  discussions”  be¬ 
cause  U.  N.  officers  are  forbidden 
to  converse  with  the  press. 

'Seeds  for  Democracy' 

Appeal  Grows  from  Story 

Chicago — A  news  story,  first 
written  by  Albert  Ravenholt  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service  a  year  ago,  has  inspired 
a  national  campaign  under  the 
name  “Seeds  for  Democracy.” 

Mr.  Ravenholt,  upon  returning 
from  the  Philippines,  told  how 
Filipino  farmers  needed  seeds  to 
grow  vegetables  to  supplement 
their  skimpy  diet  of  rice  and  fish. 
Other  CDFNS  clients  joined  in  the 
“Seeds  for  the  Philippines”  cam¬ 
paign.  Within  a  month  several 
tons  of  contributed  seeds  were 
en  route  to  the  islands.  George 
H.  Green,  director  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  a  Free  Asia,  was  there 
when  the  seeds  arrived.  He  was 
so  impressed  that  this  year  his 
committee  is  sponsoring  “Seeds 
for  Democracy.” 

Meanwhile,  several  newspapers, 
including  the  Daily  News,  have 
again  urged  their  readers  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  campaign  and  a 
steady  flow  of  seeds  is  being 
shipped  to  Manila  each  day  via 
parcel  post. 

The  Washington  Beat 
Opens  Up  at  3  a.m. 

Milwaukee — ^The  reporter  who 
covers  Washington  has  the  world 
for  a  beat,  Edward  C.  Lapping, 
former  chief  of  the  Hearst  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  told  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  professional  chapter  of  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi,  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Lapping  is  the  new  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American. 

The  reporter  first  arriving  in 
Washington,  he  said,  is  likely  to 
regard  the  town  as  a  sleepy  sort 
of  place  and  to  forget  that  he  is 
dealing  with  the  capital  of  the 
world.  Gradually  he  learns  that 
he  is  competing  wtih  900  news¬ 
papermen,  300  radio  reporters  and 


150  magazine  correspondents,  and 
that  any  of  them  may  get  the  in-  ] 
side  track  on  a  story  important  to  i 
the  newcomer’s  own  circulation 
area  or  to  the  world  at  large. 

Lawmakers  like  Rep.  Frank  W. 
Boykin  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  begin  their  work  as  early  as 
3  a.m.  and  the  correspondent 
must  start  in  not  much  later,  he 
said.  During  the  forenoon  there 
are  committee  hearings,  during  the 
afternoon  and  part  of  the  evening 
sessions  of  the  Senate  and  House, 
and  afterward  there  are  parties 
where  people  talk  more  freely 
than  they  do  in  government  build¬ 
ings.  The  reporter  has  to  attend 
them  all.  and  he  frequently 
changes  clothes  several  times  a 
day.  Dinner  coat  and  tail  coat  are 
often  necessities. 

At  his  regular  Thursday  press 
conferences  the  president  is  affa¬ 
ble  and  the  picture  of  health,  Mr. 
Lapping  said.  Mr.  Truman,  he 
added,  thinks  very  quickly  and 
sometimes  drops  in  reporters’  laps 
a  story  for  which  they  have  prac¬ 
tically  no  warning. 

Keeping  Up  with  Rocky 

Milford,  Mass. — ^The  Milford 
Daily  News  (6,500  circ.)  had  a 
photographer  at  ringside  at  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden  for  the  Joe 
Louis-Rocky  Marciano  fight. 

Marciano  being  a  local  idol, 
Stan  Jones,  sports  editor,  did  a 
writing  job  from  the  Garden, 
while  Nicholas  J.  Tosches,  who 
doubles  as  a  reporter,  sneaked 
past  a  few  busy  ushers,  and  man¬ 
aged  to  wrangle  one-fourth  of  a 
ringside  seat  from  two  syndicate 
photogs. 

Although  handicapped  very 
much  by  the  corner  post  in  the 
Marciano  corner,  Tosches  did  a 
creditable  job,  producing  enough 
pictures  for  several  layouts  in  the 
Saturday  paper. 

Picture  Proof 

Akron,  O. — Helen  Waterhouse, 
Beacon  Journal  reporter,  has  de¬ 
cided  that  perhaps  it’s  a  good 
thing  to  have  a  photograph  taken 
when  you  interview  certain  promi¬ 
nent  people. 

Recently  Senator  Joseph  Mc¬ 
Carthy  said,  during  the  pre-trial 
hearings  in  Drew  Pearson’s  $5,- 
100,000  suit,  that  he  couldn’t  re¬ 
call  Mrs.  Waterhouse’s  interview 
with  him.  She  had  quoted  him  as 
saying  he  had  “enjoyed”  the  fight 
he  had  with  Pearson. 

Mrs.  Waterhouse  got  out  the 
picture  which  had  been  taken  of 
her  while  she  inspected  the  sena¬ 
tor’s  new  watch  and  turned  out 
a  story,  leading  off  with: 

“Why  Joseph  McCarthy — how 
can  you  do  this  to  me?” 

1  Tailor-Made  Scoop 
I  Boston — A  million  to  one  co¬ 
incidence  gave  W.  J.  Laubenstein, 
i  news  editor  of  the  Boston  Ameri- 
;  can,  a  real  scoop, 
t  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laubenstein 
■  stopped  in  New  York  for  lunch 
1  while  on  their  way  to  the  Penn 


State  -  Michigan  State  football 

game.  When  they  returned  to  SpOlkS  BeCOUieS 
their  parked  car  they  discovered  rr 

a  car-thief  had  stolen  all  their  OlOfllSr 

outer  garments.  They  drove  to  Chicago— Fred  Sparks,  Chicago 

the  20th  Precinct  police  station  to  Daily  News  war  correspondent  in 


report  the  loss. 


Korea,  has  become  an  honorary 


A  detective  said:  “There  s  a  big  staffer  of  Stars  and  Stripes.  Un- 


Boston  story  breaking  here.” 

Sure  enough,  a  few  minutes 


der  the  arrangement,  dispatches  of 
Mr.  Sparks  will  be  published  in 


earlier,  the  three  “baby  sitter'  Armed  Forces’  newspaper  in  all 
girls  who  had  gone  on  a  shopping  of  jfs  Tokyo-All  Japan  Island-Ko- 
spree  with  $18,000  they  had  editions  with  the  understand- 
taken  from  a  Nahant,  Mass.,  doc-  jpg  dispatches  will  not  appear 
tors  home  had  been  brought  in  to  jp  advance  of  stateside  dates, 
the  station. 

Mr.  Laubenstein  hopped  to  a  .  . 

phone,  gave  his  paper  a  fast  bulle-  third  will  continue  to  arrive 
tin.  then  returned  to  the  precinct  whether  the  bill  is  paid  or  not, 
house  to  interview  the  girls  and  ’’‘'V*  Elegant, 
phone  a  cleanup  exclusive.  Most  ambitious  is  the  Mili- 

PS — The  Laubensteins  still  are  Information  Service  run  by 

waiting  for  the  New  York  police  I*’*-  Ministry  of  National  Defeni^’s 


to  find  their  clothing. 

Controversial  Stuff 

Ottawa  —  When  J.C. 


General  Political  Bureau,  which 
is  headed  by  General  Chiang 
Ching-kuo,  the  older  son  of  Gen¬ 
eralissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek.  The 


Finn  sat  down  at  his  typewriter  daily  files  of  the  MIS  offer 

overlooking  Sparks  Street  and  ^ ^ 

started  a  ^ries  of  articles  for  the  mainland  and  he  island 

Ottawa  Citizen  on  liquor  and  of  Formosa,  buUts  mainland  news 
gambling  practices  in  Hull,  Que.,  of  the  military 

L  did  not  anticipate  the  response.  fPokesman  here,  not  wholly  re- 


Smce  the  articles  began  appear-  .v  .  r  vr  .•  i 

When  the  Ministry  of  Nationa 
ing,  many  letters  have  compli-  „  r  •  .  .  t  .1. 

Defense  is  not  too  sure  of  the 

mented  the  Citizen  on  its  forth-  ,. ...  -  «  •  * 

right  drive  The  articles  have  ''^lidity  of  a  piece  of  information, 

caused  crsiderable  S  not  only  ‘V- f 

in  Hull,  but  for  miles  along  the  ‘he  news.  But  when  the  Ministry 
north  shore  of  the  Ottawa  river.  /easonably  sure  of  its 

Mayors  of  communities  and  announcement  is 

other  citizens  have  provided  ad-  •  1 

ditional  evidence  to  Mr.  Finn  on  ‘wo  semi-un^official  news 

illegal  practices  in  their  own  com-  China  Union 

Hon.  Alexandre  Tache.  mem-  Chi- 

ber  of  the  Quebec  Assembly  for  .  tt  •  d  k 


“The  two  semi-unofficial  news 
services  are  the  China  Union 
Press  and  the  Tato  Press,  whose 
releases  are  issued  only  in  Chi¬ 
nese. 

“China  Union  Press  is  run  by 


Hull,  promised  an  early-clean-up  „  •  .  I  X 

“if  there  is  anything  in  Hull  to  be  «h  Chi,  a  subordinate  of  the 
corrected.”  Crown  Attorney  Avila  Li  chief  of  the  National- 

Labelle,  K.C.,  whose  name  was  1*‘  Secret  Service.  A  most  every 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  articles,  “em  released  by  Union  Press 
said  he  had  visited  the  Citizen  to  would  be  front-page  material  if 
give  notice  that  he  would  sue  the  “ 

npwvmiv>r  cal  day’s  file  will  state  that  500 


newspaper. 

Mayor  Tene  Therien,  of  Ayl 


Russian,  Japanese,  German  and 


mer,  Que.,  charged  that  some  of  Czech  pilots  have  arrived  m  Can- 
the  letters  published  on  the  edi-  ‘o  airbases  there.  That 

torial  page  of  the  Citizen  bore  “e"’  will  be  followed  by  another 


false  signatures. 

3  Agencies  on  Formosa 
Vie  with  China  ‘News* 


reporting  a  guerrilla  raid. 

“Tato  Press  is  the  newest  en¬ 
trant  into  this  highly  specialized 
field  of  reporting.  Its  connection 


Cloak  -  and  -  daeoer  aspects  of  with  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 

renn'rtinn  inorp^avrvre.i  sutmisod  rather  than  established, 
news  reporting  are  more  favored  . ,  .  „  .  .  „ 


is  surmised  rather  than  established. 

T-  ■  .  ,  f  XI  .•  1-  .  but  the  service  has  been  distrib- 

in  Taipeh,  capital  of  Nationalist  .  ,  -  t  u  -  1  : _ 

China,  than  anywhere  else  in  the 

Orient,  reports  Robert  S.  Elegant  existence, 

of  Overseas  News  Agency.  t-  1  *  c 

I  hree  news  agencies — one  semi-  Fmston  to  Eu^pe 
official,  the  others  semi-unofficial  Chicago  Charles  FinstoiL 
— compete  in  providing  corre-  Chicago  Herald  -  American  staff 
spondents  and  the  local  press  with  writer,  has  been  assigned  as^  a 
news  of  the  “mainland” — the  eu-  special  International  News  Service 
phemism  applied  to  Red  China,  correspondent  to  report  on  the 
Though  most  of  their  dispatches  operation  of  Chicago’s  126th  Bomb 
discreetly  bear  the  Hong  Kong  Wing  in  Europe.  The  fliers  left 
dateline,  the  three  agencies  claim  Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Va.,  Oct. 
to  have  networks  of  reporters  30  on  the  first  leg  of  a  trans-At- 


throughout  Communist  China. 


lantic  hop  to  France  for  service 


“Their  best  feature,  from  the  under  General  Eisenhower.  Mr. 
correspondent’s  point  of  view,  is  Finston’s  stories  will  deal  with  the 
the  fact  that  two  of  the  services  1,400  men  from  the  Chicago  area 
are  supplied  without  charge  and  attached  to  the  unit. 
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by  the  Bureau  members  directly 
ABC  Trading  Zone  concerned.  A  newspaper  member 

j  t  ,,  whose  city  or  retail  trading  zone  is 

con  inue  from  page  involved  may  request  the  manag- 

by  common  carrier  or  private  to  appoint  such  a 

automobile.  committee  and  the  managing  di- 

Degree  or  volume  of  charge  ac-  rector  shall  give  serious  consider- 
count  business  with  stores  in  request, 

central  market  from  outlying  area.  Petitioner  Pays  Costs 

Results  obtained  by  stores  in 

central  market  in  their  encour-  ^orne  by  the  petitioning  member 
agement  or  development  of  phone  J 

order  business  from  outlying  Metropolitan  areas  as 

established  by  the  U.  S.  Census 

Extent  of  degree  of  regular 

delivery  to  outlying  area  by  repre-  ^e 

""The"at?S%rowth  of  markets  “  P-P"  — 

and  of  retail  stores  and  their  in- , 
fluence,  both  within  the  city  zone 
and  outside  it.  | 

Coverage  Not  Decisive 
Par.  (H)  Density  of  circulation 
coverage,  or  the  lack  of  circula-  l*fi| 

tion  coverage  may  be  considered 
as  a  factor,  but  shall  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  deciding  factor.  | 

Careful  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  the  established  areas  and 
boundaries  of  City  and  Retail 
Trading  areas  of  members  in 
nearby  cities,  overlapping  of  terri¬ 
tories  not  to  be  deemed  incon- 1 
sistent  if  factors  support  the  con¬ 
clusion. 

Par.  (I)  In  the  establishing  of 
retail  trading  areas  and  in  con¬ 
sidering  any  requests  for  changes  • 

in  retail  trading  areas,  the  man- 
aging  director  shall  use  the  servi-  ■* 

ces  of  a  qualified  investigator 
from  the  Bureau  staff  to  obtain 
the  facts  necessary  to  reach  a  V' 

proper  decision.  The  facts  shall  \ , 

be  determined  primarily  through  CVT 

personal  interviews  by  the  quali-  \ 

tied  investigator  with  representa- 
tive  retail  merchants  in  the  areas 
under  consideration,  and  through 
such  other  studies  as  may  be 
necessary,  concerning  the  factors  1  |n  the 

listed  in  the  recommended  deh-  j  r  h 

nition  of  retail  trading  area,  and  poiicyn 

any  other  pertinent  factors.  If  the  mission 

facts  thus  obtained  are  unsatis-  _ 

factory  or  insufficient,  consumer! 
surveys  may  be  undertaken  under  I  while  t 

the  direction  of  the  Bureau  by  rec-  settled 

ognized  fact-finding  agencies.  I  Here 

Others  Must  Be  Advised  '  1010 

.  ,  .  .  io4o  re 

When  a  request  for  a  change  in 
city  zone  or  retail  trading  zone  is 
received  from  a  member  of  the  the  usu 

Bureau  which  would  affect  or  in-  th  rl 

volve  the  city  or  retail  trading 
zone  of  another  Bureau  member,  try  wei 

the  managing  director  shall  ad-  really  ‘ 

vise  the  affected  newspaper  mem¬ 
ber  or  members  of  the  request.  If  How 

an  affected  member  objects,  the  kinds  o 

managing  director  shall  arrange  to 
meet  with  all  the  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  directly  concerned  in  an  effort 
to  come  to  a  fair  and  proper  de¬ 
cision. 

To  aid  him  in  judging  the  facts, 
the  managing  director  may  appoint 
a  committee  of  not  less  than 
three  or  more  than  five  members 
of  the  Bureau  who  will  meet  to 
consider  all  pertinent  data  that 

will  have  been  obtained  by  the  _ 

Bureau  and  that  may  be  presented 
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WHEN 


uring  trading  areas.  However,  the 
counties  making  up  established 
metropolitan  areas  shall  be  so  des¬ 
ignated  in  the  county  listing  in 
paragraph  25  of  audit  reports. 

When  Change  Is  Effective 

Par.  (K)  Any  change  in  a  retail 
trading  zone  shall  become  effec¬ 
tive  at  the  beginning  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  Statement  period,  within 
which  the  new  alignment  has  been 
approved,  provided  such  state¬ 
ment  period  is  not  the  last  state¬ 
ment  period  of  the  audit  period. 
If  the  new  alignment  is  approved 
in  the  last  Publisher’s  Statement 
period  of  the  audit  period,  it 


shall  go  into  effect  with  the  first 
day  of  the  next  subsequent  audit 
period. 

Par.  (L)  Publishers  unwilling 
to  accept  the  final  conclusions  of 
the  managing  director  may  appeal 
to  the  board  of  directors  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Art.  Vlll  of  the  By-laws. 

■ 

RCA  Circuit  to  Guam 

Opening  of  the  first  direct  ra¬ 
diotelegraph  service  between 
Guam  and  the  United  States  and 
the  Philippines  was  announced 
this  week  by  RC.A  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc. 


Traveling 


WAS  RISKY  BUSINESS 


■f// . 9 


In  the  early  days  of  life  insurance,  a 
policyholder  had  to  have  special  per¬ 
mission — often  pay  an  extra  premium 
—  to  keep  his  life  insurance  in  force 
while  traveling  in  the  country’s  less 
settled  areas. 

Here  is  an  entry  in  Mutual  Life’s 
1843  register:  “Permission  is  given  to 
the  insured  to  visit  New  Orleans  by 
the  usual  mail  and  inland  routes.”  In 
those  days  some  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  were  malaria-infested  and  others 
really  “wild”. 

How  times  have  changed  I  Various 
kinds  of  travel  throughout  the  world  is 


commonplace.  And  the  precise  infor¬ 
mation  The  Mutual  Life  has  compiled 
over  the  years  has  made  it  ix>ssible 
for  us  to  liberalize  travel  restrictions 
on  life  insurance  more  and  more.  As 
a  current  example,  the  fine  safety 
record  of  non-combat  military  flying 
has  enabled  us  to  insure  pilots  and 
crews  of  even  the  swiftest  jets  while 
flying  in  most  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

This  is  just  one  way  we  try  to  keep 
pace  with  the  changing  times  and  make 
life  insurance  protection  available  to 
more  and  more  jieople. 


WEATHER  — >—  STAR  OUR  HOME  OmCC - FLASHES  OFFICIAL  WEATHER  FORECASTS 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


1  740  BROADWAY  AT  55TH  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  19,  N  Y. 
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Gediman  Calls 
TV  Medium  of 
Unknowns 

Describing  television  as  a  me¬ 
dium  of  “multiple  unknowns,”  H. 
James  Gediman.  regional  mana¬ 
ger,  Hearst  Advertising  Service, 
told  the  Eastern  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  in  New 
York  this  week  that  tv  hasn't 
met  the  challenge  of  tv  yet. 

He  said  the  question  of  “What 
are  other  media  doing  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  tv?”  contained  a 
premature  implication,  because  tv 
is  a  medium  of  “multiple  un¬ 
knowns.” 

Mr.  Gediman  pointed  out  that 
newspapers  finished  the  year  1950 
with  morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
circulations  at  all  time  highs,  and 
with  a  dollar  advertising  volume 
at  the  highest  level  ever  achieved 
by  any  medium.  The  attainment 
of  these  unprecedented  peaks  in 
circulation  and  advertising,  he  em¬ 
phasized.  applies  to  newspapers  in 
TV  as  well  as  non-TV  cities. 

“So  who’s  challenging  whom  in 
this  picture?”  he  asked.  “Just  as 
the  radio  industry  sold  its  sets 
primarily  through  newspapers,  so 
newspapers  today,  through  their 
publishing  of  TV  programs  and  TV 
advertising  and-  tv  pictures  and 
stories,  are  providing  a  priceless 


Making  Profit 
In  TV  Called 
Agency  Problem 

Chicago — ^Advertising 


Daisy,  The  Cow, 
Jumps  OPS  Ceiling 

Denver — ^The  Denver  Post  em¬ 
ployed  a  cartoon  strip  technique 
to  editorialize  on  a  problem  of 
current  interest — meat  prices  and 


ation  of  Advertising  Agencies,  ^  /->  i- 

told  the  Four-A  Central  ^uncil  Ov^^  Ceding. 

. . —  -L  pggg 


$2  Million  Spent 
On  Sports  News 

Chicago — The  Chicago  Tribune, 
in  a  full-page  ad  appearing  in  its 
sports  section,  announced  the  pa¬ 
per  spends  over  $2,000,000  a  year  Chicago  ^Advertising  agenciw  uucu 

— ^more  than  $6,000  a  day,  to  doing  a  somewhat  job  ceilinss. 

gather  and  print  the  news  in  its  °  ramWe  Conrad,  Post  editorial  car- 

sport  pages.  television,  Frederic  R.  Gamble,  .  drew  a  series  of  strins 

“Over  $100,000  a  year  is  paid  under  title  of  “Daisy— The  Cow 

for  just  the  wire  charges  of  news 
of  out-of-town  sports,”  said  the 
Tribune  ad,  which  added  that  the 
sports  staff  included  38  reporters, 
photographers  and  specialists. 

TV  Knocking 
At  Door?  Dailies 
Already  Inside 

Austin,  Tex. — “As  radio  and 
TV  move  into  the  living  room,  they 
will  find  the  family  friend,  the 
daily  newspaper,  there.  It  has 
been  in  the  living  room — in  the 
family — for  generations.” 

Sam  R.  Bloom,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
said  this  was  the  “simple  answer” 
to  claims  by  radio-TV  for  the 
“personal”  character  of  their  me¬ 
dium. 

Mr.  Bloom  addressed  the  first 
annual  advertising  conference  of 
the  Texas  Press  Association  here 


meeting  here  last  week. 

This  is  due,  he  said,  in  large 
part  to  increased  use  of  television 
by  clients,  but,  he  added,  “making 
a  profit  in  television  still  remains 
a  serious  problem.” 

TV  Top  Problem 

Some  firsthand  experience  with 
television  was  unfolded  in  a  “tv 
duologue,”  featuring  B.  C.  Duffy, 
president  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  and  Walter  Craig, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  radio 
and  television,  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc. 

Mr.  Duffy  said  his  agency  was 
making  a  profit  in  handling  tv 


Daisy,  introduced  with  Page  1 
exploitation,  explained  some  of 
the  methods  by  which  an  old 
milch  cow  ended  up  as  $l-a- 
pound  hamburger  (ceiling  67 
cents). 


Earl  D.  Fulton, 
Chicago  Doily 
Manager,  Dies 


Chicago — Earl  D.  Fulton,  66, 
general  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Herald- American  since  1946  and 
associated  with  Hearst  Newspa- 
He  added  that  if  other  agencies  pers  since  1921,  died  Oct.  31. 
were  not,  there  is  something  Mr.  Fulton  began  with  the 
wrong  with  the  agency.  Mr.  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune  and 


Duffy  stressed  the  localized  cov¬ 
erage  of  television.  Both  speakers 
agreed  that  the  “price  tag”  for 


in  1921  joined  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
American  and  Advertiser  and  later 
was  with  the  Wisconsin  News,  Mil- 


- - ,  - ...£,  „ 

information  and  promotional  serv-  ' 


ice  to  the  public  for  tv. 

TV  Building  Market 


as  dailies  and  weeklies  that 

^  ^  „  not  sufficient  to  believe 

Declaring  that  there  is  hardly  advertising. 


video  is  too  high  for  some  adver-  waukee. 

tisers.  They  also  agreed  that  tele-  He  was  in  the  general  offices 
vision  need  not  be  used  in  a  con-  of  the  Hearst  organization  in  New 
centrated  cycle  program,  such  as  York  from  1925  to  1934,  when 
He  told  representatives  of  Tex-  has  been  the  case  with  radio.  he  was  named  business  manager 


a  home  in  the  U.  S.  into  which  a  ^ 

newspaper  does  not  go,  Mr.  Gedi-  specifically  and  definitely  in  news 
man  said  that  as  a  result,  “tv  is  advertising.  It  is  far  more 


right  now  very  wisely  pouring 
millions  prmiarily  into  newspa¬ 
pers,  to  build  a  market  for  its 
advertisers  that  will  one  day  per¬ 
haps  give  the  new  medium  an 

realir^avr”^  newspapers  al-  the  energy  Te"  is^capabl^ of"’ 


‘it  is  Fairfax  M.  Cone,  president  of  of  the  Chicago  Evening  American. 
the  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  criticized  Later,  he  became  business  manager 
“a  very  tired  kind  of  thinking”  of  both  the  American  and  the  old 
“You  must,”  he  said,  “believe  that  has  gone  into  television  com-  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner. 

mercials.  Mr.  Fulton  was  a  former  presi- 

“Television  is  not  radio  with  dent  of  the  City  Press  Association, 
pictures,”  he  said.  “It  is  strictly,  a  subsidiary  of  the  City  News  Bu- 


essential  than  wonderful  plans  and 
amazing  promotions  and  brilliant  or  it  should  be,  printed  advertising  reau  of  Chicago. 


ideas.  It  is  something  that  a  sales¬ 
man  has  to  believe  in  heart  and 
soul,  and  has  to  pursue  with  all 


He  added  that  tv  is  not  a 
primary  news  medium  nor  is  it 
a  primary  editorial  force.  It  is 
primarily  an  entertainment  me¬ 
dium.  It  is  in  something  like  the 
same  relationship  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  as  is  the  theatre,  the  movies, 
or  the  sports  world. 

“It  is  undoubtedly  true,”  Mr. 
Gediman  went  on.  “that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  not  the  best,  the  cheapest 


He  added  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  “only  medium 
available  to  business  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  alike  for  intelligent,  leisure¬ 
ly  study  of  the  offerings  of  the 
seller  and  wants  of  the  buyer.” 

But  Mr.  Bloom  appended  this 
warning:  “We  are  in  danger  of 
producing  a  breed  of  advertising 
salesmen  who  want  to  sell  some¬ 
thing  twice  as  good  as  we  can 


come  to  life — personal  selling 
brought  into  the  home.” 

Cites  Puck  Campaign 
Mr.  Cone  remarked  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills’  super-service  campaign 
that  was  testing  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  a  five-day-a-week  ba¬ 
sis  “simply  failed  to  prove  better 
than  straight  product  selling.” 

For  a  “new  advertising  twist” 
to  an  old  story,  Mr.  Cone  cited 
the  trade  paper  campaign  for 
Puck,  The  Comic  Weekly. 

“Here,  if  you  please,”  he  said, 
“is  a  demonstration  in  print  (one 


form  of  advertising  for  all  prod-  o^cr  for  one-half  the  price  we  of  the  rarest  of  all  things  to 
ucts,  under  all  conditions,  at  all  should  receive.  All  too  frequently  ■'  '  •  •  ■  - 

times,  everywhere.  It  is  at  least  Ibcse  solicitors  desert  all  funda- 
equally  true  that  tv  isn’t  either —  mentals  and  oversell  with  gadgets, 
nor  is  any  other  medium  univers-  gimmicks,  charts,  graphs  and 
ally  superior.  Every  medium  has  ouija  boards.’ 
its  imponderables  and  Tv  is  a  “ 


Front  Page  Dance 

The  New  York  Newspaper 
Women’s  Club  plans  its  annual 
Front  Page  Dinner  Dance  on 
Friday,  Nov.  16  at  the  Waldorf 


achieve)  achieved  through  audi¬ 
ence  participation  in  a  game  that 
you  can’t  win — and  don’t  mind 
losing.  .  .  .  Each  Puck  advertise¬ 
ment  makes  a  point  and  proves  it 
— to  your  eye  and  in  your  mind, 
in  just  about  the  quickest  time  of 
any  advertising  that  I  know.” 


2-Day  Strike  Ends 

CuFTON  Forge,  Va. — The  after¬ 
noon  Review  resumed  publication 
Oct.  29  after  a  two-day  shutdown 
due  to  a  strike  of  the  five  non¬ 
union  mechanical  department 
workers  who  demanded  a  15c 
hourly  raise.  The  company  offered 
10c.  The  settlement  figure  was 
not  announced. 

■ 

108  in  25-Year  Club 

Scranton,  Pa. — Seven  members 
were  admitted  to  the  Scranton 
Times  25-year  Club  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  which  coincided 
with  the  56th  anniversary  of  the 
purchase  of  the  Times  by  the  late 
Edward  J.  Lynett.  The  club  now 
has  a  membership  of  108,  about 
40%  of  the  workers  in  the  Times 
organization.  Tom  J.  Brislin,  as¬ 
sociate  editor,  is  president. 


medium  of  multiple  unknowns.” 

■ 

Elgin  in  Dailies 

Elgin,  III. — Eight  American  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Illinois  Watch  Case 

C^.,  manufacturers  of  compacts,  Astoria.  Joan  O’Sullivan  of  King 

cigaret  cases  and  lighters,  has  an-  Features  Syndicate  is  chairman 

nounced  a  promotion,  designed  to  and  Mary  Watts,  formerly  of  the  tives.  They  are:  Floyd  Wilkins  pennies  and  80,812  nickels  in 

increase  jewelry  sales  during  No-  Sun,  is  chairman  of  the  Awards  and  Kenneth  McGovern,  New  their  recent  effort  to  get  small 

vember.  It  will  be  backed  by  Committee.  Margaret  Mara  of  the  York;  William  Black,  San  Fran-  coins  out  of  hoarding.  They  asked 

black  and  white  newspaper  ads  in  Brooklyn  Eagle  is  president  of  the  cisco;  and  John  Groton,  Los  An-  customers  to  pay  their  bills  in 

56  markets  plus  newspaper  mats.  Club.  geles.  pennies  and  nickels. 
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M  R  6.  S  Adds  4  „  «  .  V, 

Four  men  have  been  added  to  Psnny  Bfigado 
the  sales  staff  of  Moloney,  Regan  Allentown,  Pa.  —  Call-Chron- 
&  Schmitt,  newspaper  representa-  icle  carriers  collected  2,002,685 


Warren  Tours 
State  to  Lash 
Florida  Press 

Tallahassee,  Fla.  —  Florida’s 
Governor,  Fuller  Warren,  for 
some  weeks  silent  about  his  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  news  coverage 
of  his  administration,  has  appar¬ 
ently  re-opened  his  “anti-press 
war.” 

Making  a  statewide  tour  to  tell 
the  people  about  what  his  admin¬ 
istration  has  done  because,  he 
says,  the  newspapers  haven’t  done 
so.  Governor  Warren: 

Tongue  Lashing 

1.  Started  off  with  a  two-hour 
speech  lashing  the  Tampa  Trib¬ 
une.  He  charged  the  newspaper 
with  being  “foreign-owned”  and 
an  “organ  of  misinformation.” 

2.  Lashed  both  the  Miami 
Daily  News  and  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  for  publishing  what  he  called 
“half-truths,  distortions  and  mis¬ 
representations.”  He  called  Her¬ 
ald  Publisher  John  Knight  “Ohio 
John”  and  termed  Daily  News 
Publisher  Daniel  J.  Mahoney 
“Tag-Along  John.” 

3.  In  sharp  contrast  to  his  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  Tribune,  Herald,  and 
News,  he  congratulated  the  Brad¬ 
enton  Herald  on  its  coverage  of 
his  impending  speech  and  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  on  its  reporting  of 
his  speeches  attacking  the  press. 


AP  Staffer  Harold  Parr  was  as¬ 
signed  to  cover  the  Governor  on 
his  first  week’s  tour. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  Governor’s  charges  had  been 
made  previously  in  statements  is¬ 
sued  by  himself  or  his  press  agent, 
Loyal  Compton,  Florida  newspa¬ 
pers  gave  the  charges  extensive 
coverage. 

■ 

Prewi  Gets  'Special' 
Rate  from  Argentina 

Press  Wireless,  Inc.  and  Argen¬ 
tine  Radio  authorities  have  con¬ 
cluded  an  agreement  to  give  the 
American  and  Argentine  press  the 
opportunity  to  send  and  receive 
press  orders,  press  queries  and 
press  administrative  messages  at 
a  “special”  rate  which  is  less  than 
the  existing  commercial  rate. 

William  J.  McCambridge,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Press  Wireless,  said  the 
new  “special”  rate  for  this  type 
of  press  traffic  will  be  7 Vic  per 
word  with  a  minimum  of  10  words 
per  message. 

■ 

Degree  Conferred 

Dr.  Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  former 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  newspaper  La  Prensa,  was 
awarded  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  by  Columbia 
University  at  a  ceremony  Oct.  24. 
J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  director  of 
the  American  Press  Institute,  pre¬ 
sented  Dr.  Gainza  Paz  for  the 
degree. 


Grocery  Chain 
Credits  Growth 
To  Newspapers 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — A  major 
share  of  credit  for  the  growth  of 
this  city’s  largest  food  store  chain 
this  week  went  to  the  Gannett 
Newspapers. 

Executives  of  Hart  Food  Stores, 
Inc.,  paid  tribute  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  advertising  in  the  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle  and  the  Times- 
Union  as  a  keystone  in  the  firm’s 
success. 

“We  at  Hart’s  feel  a  real  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  two  papers,” 
Morris  Levinson,  Hart’s  president, 
told  60  Gannett  executives  at  the 
opening  of  the  locally-owned 
chain’s  102nd  store.  “As  the 
papers  grew.  Hart’s  grew  during 
the  27  years  we  have  been  in 
business  as  a  chain. 

“The  effectiveness  of  our  ads 
in  your  papers  is  reflected  in  the 
growth  of  our  business,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Hart’s  relies  exclusively  on 
newspaper  advertising  for  its  pro¬ 
motion,  Mr.  Levinson  emphasized. 
The  firm  operates  two  types  of 
markets:  77  neighborhood  stores 
and  25  supermarkets. 

A  tour  of  the  new  store  was 
followed  by  a  dinner  for  the  news¬ 
paper  executives,  at  which  Ira  C. 
Sapozink,  Times-Union  promotion 
director,  served  as  master  of  cere¬ 
monies. 


Plant  Campaign 
Reach  Pleasing 
To  Kaiser  Steel 

Oakland,  Calif. — ^Two  years  of 
monthly  plant-city  advertising  is 
continuing  with  gratifying  results, 
reports  Kaiser  Steel  Corp.  The 
copy  is  placed  in  newspapers  of 
the  14  communities  surrounding 
the  steel  mill  at  Fontana,  Calif. 

For  the  sake  of  extra  reader- 
ship,  a  dozen  of  the  ads  have  been 
combined  in  a  booklet  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  leaders  in  the  communi¬ 
ties,  John  H.  Wintersteen,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  reports. 

“We  know  of  no  better  way  to 
reach  so  many  people  so  effective¬ 
ly,  for  so  little  cost,”  Mr.  Winter¬ 
steen  told  Editor  &  Publisher,  in 
discussing  the  continuing  news¬ 
paper  campaign. 

At  the  plant,  Earl  Reynolds, 
public  relations  director,  has 
found  the  series  of  immense  as¬ 
sistance  in  his  good-neighbor  pro¬ 
gram,  Mr.  Wintersteen  said. 

■ 

Swing  to  Co-op  Ads? 

Dr.  Herman  C.  Nolen,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  drug  mer¬ 
chandising,  McKesson  &  Robbins, 
Inc.,  this  week  told  a  meeting  of 
the  American  Marketing  Associa- 
iton  in  New  York  that  because  of 
the  “high  costs”  of  advertising, 
many  advertisers  are  embarking 
on  co-op  ad  sales  campaigns. 


You're  SO  right! 


ALL  advertisers  tell  us- 
You're  SO  right  .  .  . 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune-Telegram 
is  the  only  way  to  do  the  job! 


1950  Total  Linage 

TRIBUNE-TELEGRAM  ...  19,211,123 

OTHER  PAPER  12,570,266 


THE  SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE  -  TELEGRAM 

.  .  .  everything  an  advertiser  needs! 


Nofionplty  r«p#PMnt«d  by  O'Moro  &  Orm»be«.  Inc.,  and  AApiropotilen  Sundoy  N«w%poppr$,  Inc. 
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ITU  Officer 
Seconds  7oint 
Approach'  Offer 

Rochester.  N.  Y.  —  A  “joint 
approach”  by  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  printing  trades  to 
maintain  progress  in  the  mechan¬ 
ical  fields  was  urged  last  weekend 
by  Paul  Miller,  vicepresident  of 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Inc.,  before 
members  of  the  Empire  State 
Typographical  Conference  here. 

The  idea  was  seconded  by  ITU 
vicepresident  Harold  H.  Clark 
of  Indianapolis,  who  pointed  to 
the  trade's  past  performance  in 
adjusting  to  technological  progress. 

The  references,  obviously,  were 
chiefly  to  the  Teletypesetter,  but 
the  suggestions  also  covered  fu¬ 
ture  technical  developments. 

Mr.  Miller  saw  higher  produc¬ 
tion  costs  and  increased  taxes  a 
serious  threat  to  the  newspaper 
industry.  To  keep  the  newspaper 
industry  healthy,  he  declared,  the 
trade  must  “keep  improving  our 
product  to  give  letter  service  .  .  . 
and  earn  enough  to  pay  better 
and  better  wages.” 

“If  you  and  I  are  going  to  keep 
and  expand  the  good  things  we 
enjoy  today,”  he  said,  “then  some¬ 
body  is  going  to  have  to  find  ways 
to  get  the  job  done  faster  and 
cheaper.” 

Suggesting  a  management-labor 
approach,  Mr.  Miller  emphasized 
that  he  spoke  only  for  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Group,  which  employs  more 
than  1.000  ITU  members.  In  the 
end.  he  forecast,  technical  changes 
would  result  in  more  jobs  “be¬ 
cause  there  can  be  bigger  and 
better  and  more  newspapers  if 
new  and  better  and  cheaper  meth¬ 
ods  can  be  discovered  and  ap¬ 
plied.” 

On  Local  Level  at  First 
In  applauding  Mr.  Miller’s 
ideas,  Mr.  Clark  added  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  such  labor-manage¬ 
ment  talks  be  confined  to  the 
local  level  for  greater  effective¬ 
ness.  Industry-wide  sessions,  he 
thought,  might  tend  to  deal  only 
in  “abstracts”  and  get  nowhere, 
while  a  strictly  local  approach 
would  keep  in  view  specific  local 
problems. 

He  said  mechanical  improve¬ 
ments  will  not  kill  the  trade  but 
“the  wisdom  with  which  printers 
meet  these  changes  will  determine 
if  the  union  survives  as  a  part  of 
the  trade.” 

Mr.  Clark  recalled  that  when 
the  Linotype  machine  was  devel¬ 
oped,  “many  people  thought  it 
spelled  the  printer’s  doom,  but  the 
printers  survived  by  learning  to 
run  the  machine.” 

He  noted  that  operation  of  the 
Leletypesetter  now  is  included  in 
a  printer’s  apprentice  training. 

A  conference  resolution  urged 
revision  of  GI  Bill  of  Rights  laws 
'X)  cover  the  six-year  apprentice¬ 
ship  required  in  the  printing  trade. 


Present  regulations  limit  benefits 
to  four  years. 

*  *  « 

(The  ANPA  Special  Standing 
Committee  reported  this  week  that 
ITU  has  approved  a  contract  in 
a  “large  city”  which  permits  sixth- 
year  apprentices  to  tend  tape-fed 
machines.) 

■ 

Brush-Moore 
Group  to  Adopt 
TTS  Operation 

Canton,  O.  —  Seven  Brush- 
Moore  newspapers  plan  to  use 
Teletypesetters  for  wire  and  local 
news  composition  shortly  after 
Jan.  1. 

Roy  Moore,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  transferred  Henry  E. 
(Bud)  Drafahl  from  the  Steuben¬ 
ville  Herald-Star  to  Canton  to 
assist  Denny  Raridan,  executive 
editor,  in  making  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  new  operation. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Drafahl  as  fore¬ 
man  at  Steubenville  is  James 
Cross,  formerly  on  the  Marietta 
Register-Leader.  Mr.  Drafahl  has 
been  with  Brush-Moore  since 
1939. 

Editors  and  managers  of  the 
group’s  newspapers  also  are  work¬ 
ing  on  a  plan  to  extend  a  five 
(8-hour)  day  week  throughout  the 
organization. 

■ 

Dragon  Convicted 
Of  Defaming  Hall 

Columbia,  S.  C.  —  Thomas 
Hamilton,  Grand  Dragon  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  of  North  and 
South  Carolina,  was  convicted  in 
federal  court  here  Oct.  30  of 
sending  defamatory  matter  through 
the  mails. 

He  had  mailed  a  postcard  re¬ 
flecting  on  the  character  and  repu¬ 
tation  of  Wilton  E.  Hall,  a  former 
U.  S.  Senator  whose  newspapers, 
the  Independent  and  Mail,  have 
vigorously  fought  outbreaks  of 
Klan  violence  for  years. 

Hamilton  was  sentenced  to  a 
year  in  jail  or  $1,000  fine, 
a 

2  Sections  to  Review 
Defense  Economy 

A  review  of  the  impact  of  the 
defense  program  on  this  country’s 
economy — and  of  similar  programs 
abroad — will  be  published  in  two 
special  sections  of  the  New  York 
Times  in  January. 

On  Wednesday,  Jan.  2,  the 
Times  will  issue  its  annual  Review 
and  Forecast  of  U.  S.  Business, 
Industry  &  Finance.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Section  will  be 
published  on  Thursday,  Jan.  3. 
a 

2  Specials  in  Weekly 

The  weekly  Lovington  (N.  M.) 
Press  published  special  advertising 
sections  in  two  consecutive  issues 
in  October.  One  was  an  eight- 
page  section  for  a  new  department 
store;  the  other  was  a  16-page 
Oil  Progress  edition. 


Newspapers 
Rate  High  in 
Average  Pay 

The  $100  bill  is  becoming  the 
hallmark  of  employment  in  the 
newspaper  business  in  the  United 
States. 

While  latest  figures  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show 
the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
newspaper  workers  (mechanical 
craftsmen)  as  $83.49  as  of  May, 
a  study  of  union  scales  in  effect 
Oct.  1  discloses  day  rates  above 
$100  weekly  in  35  typographical 
contracts,  17  covering  pressmen. 
17  covering  stereotypers  and  45 
covering  photo-engravers. 

Even  the  BLS  figure  puts  the 
newspaper  business  ahead  of  all 
manufacturing  by  approximately 
$20  a  week.  The  average  earn¬ 
ings  in  the  book  industry  were 
$68;  periodicals,  $75;  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing,  $74. 

Up  to  $125  for  Admen 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  has  been  working  toward 
a  $100  minimum  since  1947  and 
has  now  set  a  goal  of  $138.40. 
While  the  figure  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  arbitration  in  cases  in¬ 
volving  some  New  York  City 
newspapers.  Time,  Inc.,  has  just 
agreed  to  increases  which  bring 
the  top  minimum  for  writers  and 
photographers  to  $143  after  two 
years. 

Guild  compilation  of  current 
scales  listed  28  contracts  giving 
$100  to  $125  weekly  to  display 
advertising  salesmen.  Two  New 
York  City  papers  pay  $120  in  the 
fourth  year  and  two  more  pay  the 
same  in  the  seventh  year. 

The  scale  for  stenographers  in 
Guild  contracts  has  reached 
$63.85  in  the  third  year  on  San 
Francisco  dailies. 

2.94  per  Hour  for  Printers 

In  the  backshop,  some  printers 
are  receiving  as  much  as  $2.94  an 
hour  on  a  35-hour  workweek 
basis.  Among  the  600  contracts 
reviewed,  101  contain  day  scales 
in  the  $90-$95  bracket;  56  in  the 
$95-$  100  bracket;  and  35  above 
$100,  the  top  being  $109.40. 

One  pressmen’s  contract  pro¬ 
vides  $2.97  an  hour  for  a  32'/$- 
hour  workweek.  Of  400  contracts 
in  this  field,  92  give  $90-$95  a 
week;  53  give  $95-$  100,  and  17 
above  $100. 

Stereotypers  in  several  cities  re¬ 
ceive  $2.86  an  hour  for  a  35-hour 
workweek  and  89  of  the  250  scales 
studied  are  in  the  $90-$95  brack¬ 
et;  36  in  the  $95-$  100  bracket; 
and  17  above  $100. 

With  $2.49  as  the  top  hourly 
rate,  mailers  haven’t  yet  cracked 
the  select  century-note  company 
but  12  contracts  out  of  170  al¬ 
ready  provide  $90-$95  a  week. 

$113  for  Engravers 

Photo-engravers  have  long  been 
the  blue-ribbon  class  in  newspa¬ 
per  mechanical  shops.  Currently 
the  highest  scale  is  $113  for  36'^ 


hours,  in  Chicago.  That’s  an 
hourly  rate  of  $3,117.  One  con¬ 
tract  pays  a  flat  $3  an  hour  on  a 
35-hour  workweek. 

Of  the  120  contracts  reviewed, 
12  give  photo-engravers  $90-$95 
weekly;  13  give  $95-$  100  and  45 
over  $100. 

• 

TV  Station  Covers 
Blast  from  Studio 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — ^The  Buffalo 
Evening  News  and  its  stations,. 
WBEN  and  WBEN-TV,  combined  to 
give  an  unprecedented  picture  of 
the  maritime  catastrophe  Oct.  29 
when  the  crash  of  a  freighter  and 
oil  barge  took  at  least  three  lives 
and  injured  15  in  Buffalo  harbor. 

Four  minutes  after  the  first 
alarm,  the  News  flashed  word  to 
WBEN  for  radio-broadcast.  With 
WBEN-Tv’s  studios  in  Hotel  Statler 
overlooking  Buffalo  harbor,  the 
station  trained  its  cameras  with 
17-inch  lenses  from  the  hotel  win¬ 
dows  and  brought  closeups  of  the 
flaming  wreckage  of  the  freighter 
Penobscot,  barge  Maronia  and 
tug  Dauntless  into  area  homes.  A 
total  of  18  local  and  network 
broadcasts  and  telecasts  were  orig¬ 
inated. 

Woody  Magnuson,  wben  an¬ 
nouncer,  persuaded  two  police¬ 
man-owners  of  a  private  power 
boat  to  take  him  into  the  oil  slick 
near  the  flaming  vessels.  Woody 
was  accompanied  by  wben  En¬ 
gineer  Pete  Koelemeyer  who  tape 
recorded  the  eye-witness  descrip¬ 
tion  for  broadcast. 

■ 

AP-Guild  Scale 
Goes  to  Arbitration 

Because  they  have  reached  an 
impasse  on  the  application  of  pay 
rises  to  minimum  scales,  both  the 
Guild  and  the  management  of  the 
.Associated  Press  have  submitted 
their  scale  to  arbitration. 

The  Guild  sought  a  15%  in¬ 
crease  in  all  minimum  wages, 
length  of  service  increases  and 
improvement  in  differential  sched¬ 
ules. 

The  Guild’s  demand  was  pared 
to  10%  and  the  AP  offered  in¬ 
creases  ranging  from  $1.50  to 
$3.50  weekly,  at  an  overall  payroll 
cost  of  approximately  $200,000, 
but  would  not  change  any  exist¬ 
ing  contract  minimum  pay. 

■ 

1%  of  Sales  in  Ads 

A  Dun  &  Bradstreet  survey 
shows  the  typical  women’s  acces¬ 
sory  and  specialty  store  in  1949 
spent  Ic  out  of  every  sales  dollar 
for  advertising.  Percentage  of 
sales  invested  in  advertising  ranged 
from  0.9%  for  stores  with  net 
volume  of  less  than  $30,000  to 
1.2%  for  stores  with  net  volume 
of  more  than  $60,000. 

L600  Allow'2% 

The  latest  compilation  by  the 
American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies  shows  1,600  daily 
newspapers  now  allow  the  2%  dis¬ 
count  for  cash. 
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Editorial  Writers 

continued  from  page  12 

suaded  to  adopt  a  more  vigorous, 
although  more  dangerous  editorial 
policy  if  that  policy  were  urged 
with  sufficient  earnestness  by  edi¬ 
torial  writers  of  proved  compe¬ 
tence.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  not 
editorial  writing,  but  a  different 
form  of  activity  involving,  not 
literary  skill,  but  force  of  per¬ 
sonality.  ...  I  introduce  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  hurriedly  pass  on,  leaving 
the  answer  to  you.  If  the  Amer¬ 
ican  editorial  page  is  growing  im- 
potently  timorous,  is  all  the  tim¬ 
idity  in  the  front  office?  All  of  it? 

“It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the 
modern  editorial  page  stands,  as 
far  as  ethics,  information  and  gen¬ 
eral  intelligence  are  concerned,  on 
a  higher,  not  a  lower  level  than 
ever  before.  Irresponsible  writing 
is  a  rarity  today  in  a  newspaper  of 
any  standing.  ...  In  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  the  modern  editorial 
page  is  honestly  and  sincerely  de¬ 
voted  to  the  public  good. 

“But  I  submit  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  losing  effectiveness  by 
being  too  responsible,  too  careful, 
by  spending  too  much  time  being 
certain  of  one’s  present  position 
before  risking  a  step  in  advance. 
Omniscience,  gentlemen,  is  admir¬ 
able,  but  not  attainable,  and  in 
striving  for  it  you  may  miss  the 
attainable.  The  election  returns 
prove  conclusively  that  yours  is 
not  vox  poptdi,  and  I  seriously 
doubt  that  it  is.  or  can  be  made 
vox  Dei,  but  the  effort  to  do  so 
can  reduce  it  to  an  ineffectiveness 
no  better  than  silence. 

“So  the  counsel  I  would  offer 
you  is  probably  futile,  possibly 
pernicious,  certainly  extremely 
vague.  It  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  words  of  the  order  that  old 
Andrew  Jackson  is  said,  perhaps 
falsely,  to  have  issued  to  his  ar¬ 
tillerymen  at  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans:  ‘Boys,  elevate  them  guns 
a  little  lower.’  ’’ 

Locke  Agrees,  in  Part 

Mr.  Locke  began: 

“I  have  been  an  admirer  of 
Gerald  Johnson  for  a  great  many 
years  and  would  hesitate  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  him,  even  if  some  in¬ 
stinct  within  me  seemed  to  call  for 
it.  I  have  some  reservations  about 
columnists,  however. 

“My  experience  goes  back 
through  the  years  when  I  have 
experienced  the  revolution  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  I  haven’t  read  about  it, 
I  have  lived  through  it.  I  would 
have  to  admit  Mr.  Johnson’s  soft 
impeachment  applies  to  me. 

“I  have  held  only  two  jobs  in 
the  last  50  years.  I  have  never 
been  shot  at,  never  beaten  up,  or 
never  even  fired. 

“Fifty  years  ago  I  argued  with 
a  publisher  that  editorial  columns 
were  passe.  I  didn’t  think  so  but 
I  wanted  to  see  what  he  thought. 
He  violently  dissented  and  I  asked 
him  why.  I  told  him  the  reason 
was  to  be  seen  in  editorial  columns 
themselves.  They  were  empty 


places  filled  by  reporters  who  had 
lost  their  legs.  He  said  good  edi¬ 
torial  writers  were  hard  to  find.  I 
didn’t  think  so.  I  wasn’t  hard  to 
find.  But  I’ve  changed  my  mind. 

“I’ve  spent  year  after  year  look¬ 
ing  for  good  men  and  I  wasn’t 
looking  for  a  rubber  stamp.” 

Mr.  Locke  told  of  the  days  in 
his  early  career  when  every  news¬ 
paper  was  tied  to  a  political  party 
and  every  editor  had  to  be  a  good 
Democrat  or  a  good  Republican. 

“You  had  to  have  the  power  of 
invective  and  nobody  cared  how 
you  lied  on  your  side  or  the  other 
man  lied  on  his,”  he  said. 

“The  newspaper  presents  a  new 
problem  today,”  he  continued. 
“We  are  going  to  have  to  concede 
the  publisher  the  right  to  exist.  .  .  . 
The  publisher  is  the  one  business 
man  who  always  has  to  be  saying 
that  the  customer  is  always  wrong. 
I’d  sooner  be  a  poor  editorial 
writer  than  a  rich  publisher.  We 
can  go  to  our  beer  parlor  and  have 
ourselves  a  time.  He  goes  out  to 
his  country  club  and  there  he  has 
to  take  it  from  all  sides. 

Developing  a  Profession 

“The  day  is  passing  when  the 
newspaper  serves  the  interest,  ego¬ 
ism  or  ignorance  of  any  individual. 
The  day  is  long  gone  when  a 
newspaper  was  the  measure  and 
the  length  of  a  Greeley  or  a 
Dana.  It  means  the  day  is  passing 
when  it  will  no  longer  serve  the 
publisher  who  seeks  only  to  favor 
his  budget. 

“If  we  can  all  agree  that  the 
writer  must  be  honest  with  him¬ 
self,  that  he  must  be  free,  if  we 
can  develop  the  spirit  of  study, 
of  tolerance,  we  can  develop  a 
profession  in  which  we  can  have 
great  pride.  You  can  find  joy  in 
writing  editorials  and  thus  we  will 
make  our  newspapers  pursue  the 
course  they  must  take — service  to 
the  public  and  the  maintenance  of 
our  freedom.  That  is  the  ideal 
for  which  we  have  to  work.” 


Question  Period 

Q. — What  about  newspapers 
that  are  now  labeled  Democrat  or 
Republican? 

A. — ^Johnson:  Labels  like  that 
mean  nothing  or  should  mean 
nothing.  You  can  label  yourself 
Old  Smuggler  or  Communist  and 
still  write  what  you  believe  in. 

Q. — Why  do  columnists  attract 
wider  attention  than  editorials? 

A. — Johnson:  When  a  man 
makes  a  flat  assertion  it  attracts 
attention.  An  editorial  writer  must 
qualify  and  in  spite  of  all  he  can 
do  the  thing  gets  kind  of  soggy. 

Q. — Should  a  newspaper  admit 
it  to  the  reader  when  it  has  made 
a  mistake  or  has  changed  its  mind 
editorially? 

A. — ^Johnson:  Yes.  You  get 
nowhere  shilly-shallying. 

Q. — Is  the  era  of  personal  jour¬ 
nalism  really  over? 

A. — ^Johnson:  The  technique  is 
impersonal  but  if  a  newspaper 
is  great  there  is  a  great  man  some¬ 
where  in  its  organization. 


Q. — I  am  a  Democrat — I’d  like 
to  hear  more  about  the  party  label 
on  a  paper. 

A. — Locke:  Most  newspapers 
are  now  bigger  than  a  party.  I 
find  it  difficult  to  compromise 
some  ideals  I  hold  by  agreeing 
with  a  party  when  it’s  going  in  a 
direction  I  don’t  like. 

Q. — How  are  we  going  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  advice  of  not  pulling  our 
punches  with  the  advice  to  put 
ourselves  under  the  same  bounds 
as  a  faculty? 

A. — Johnson:  I  am  congratulat¬ 
ing  myself  that  I  am  no  longer  an 
editorial  writer.  In  my  more  than 
30  years  I  was  never  up  against 
what  you  people  are  up  against  to¬ 
day  even  though  we  were  really 
up  against  it  through  a  changing 
period  of  history.  Somebody  al¬ 
ways  arises  to  polarize  opinion. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  the  church, 
sometimes  the  state.  Someday, 
somewhere  perhaps  a  newspaper 
writer,  or  maybe,  a  radio  com¬ 
mentator  will  show  the  way  to  all 
of  us. 

Locke:  I’m  glad  I’m  still  an 
editorial  writer.  I  think  our  task 
is  to  keep  the  stream  of  reason 
flowing  among  us;  to  depress  any 
wild  movements  that  might  turn 
into  mob  efforts,  or  a  witch  hunt 
that  some  individual  may  try  to 
set  off  for  his  own  reasons  and 
purposes.  We  can’t  screech.  We 
must  make  a  tremendously  firm 
stand  against  the  attacks  on  our 
fundamental  needs  which  the 
country  faces  today. 

Q. — How  do  you  reconcile  the 
statements  that  we  are  losing  our 
readers  and  that  we  should  stick 
our  necks  out? 

A. — Johnson:  I  am  not  ready 
to  defend  the  proposition  that  our 
newspapers  have  been  wrong.  I 
said  we  have  not  agreed  with  the 
majority  of  our  readers. 

Locke:  We  try  to  allow  every¬ 
body  who  wants  it  a  voice.  Our 
editorial  page  gives  notice  of 
what  our  own  views  are.  It  is 
only  when  the  news  is  manipulated 
that  people  are  abused.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  recent  elections  are  just 
a  manifestation  of  the  transitory 
period  in  which  I  have  said  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  —  a  period  during 
which  editorial  writers  have  not 
been  able  to  persuade  publishers. 
Through  the  long  years  I  have  be¬ 
come  increasingly  aware  of  a 
subtle  public  sense.  The  reader  is 
certainly  able  to  sense  many  things 
beneath  the  surface.  I  wonder  if 
this  subtle  sense  hasn’t  told  the 
readers  that  the  writer  himself 
voted  differently  from  the  way  he 
wrote. 

■ 

Mrs.  McKinney  Dies 

Mrs.  Esther  C.  McKinney,  wife 
of  Raymond  H.  McKinney,  died 
Oct.  28  at  their  home  in  Harrison, 
N.  Y.,  after  suffering  a  coronary 
thrombosis.  Mr.  McKinney  is  the 
head  of  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son, 
newspaper  representatives  for  the 
Gannett  newspapers  and  others. 
Mrs.  McKinney  was  born  in  St. 
Louis  65  years  ago. 
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Beaver  Named 
As  Circulation 
Head  of  Mirror 

Los  Angeles — Appointment  of 
Clayton  Beaver  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror 
is  announced  by 
Raymond  F. 

Marx,  circulation 
director,  Times- 
Mirror  Co. 

Mr.  Beaver  re¬ 
turns  to  circula¬ 
tion  managership 
activities  after  a 
year  with  E.  D. 

Kramer  Co., 

Coast  circulation 
promotion  organ-  „ 

ization.  He  was  Beaver 

previously  circulation  manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 
and  from  1946  to  1949,  was  cir¬ 
culation  manager  and  assistant 
business  manager  of  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Post-Enquirer. 

In  more  than  20  years  of  cir¬ 
culation  work,  Mr.  Beaver  was.  in 
turn,  with  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram.  His  first  circula¬ 
tion  managership  was  with  the  last 
named  paper. 

founder  and  former  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  California  Newspaper- 
boy  Foundation,  Mr.  Beaver  is  a 
former  officer  of  the  California 
Circulation  Managers  Association. 


Slayings  Are  Solved 
By  Alert  Crime  Reporter 

Toronto — A  reporter  with  a 
hunch  has  broken  the  story  of  one 
of  Toronto’s  most  sensational  mur¬ 
ders. 

Gwin  (Jocko)  Thomas,  veteran 
police  reporter  for  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Star,  had  an  idea  that  a 
Canadian  under  sentence  of  death 
in  San  Quentin  Penitentiary  for 
slaying  a  California  woman  was 
the  man  who  in  August,  1949, 
shot  a  young  couple  to  death  as 
he  sought  to  evade  police  after 
him  for  another  murder  two  days 
earlier. 

In  a  copyright  story  from  San 
Quentin  in  the  Star,  Mr.  Thomas 
told  how  he  interviewed  Stanley 
Buckowski,  26,  to  die  in  San 
Quentin’s  gas  chamber  Nov.  16 
for  killing  a  woman  during  a 
house  burglary.  The  story  re¬ 
ported  that  the  convict  freely  con¬ 
fessed  to  the  triple  slayings  in 
Canada. 


Yule  Fund  Benefit 

Memphis  —  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  gave  its  Goodfellows 
Christmas  Fund  an  early  boost 
Oct.  19,  when  6,000  persons  paid 
to  see  Ted  Mack  and  his  original 
Amateur  Hour  Show. 

The  Kiwanis  Club  co-sponsored 
the  event. 


Promotion  Task 

continued  from  page  10 

fast  the  gorgeous,  oversized  pro¬ 
motions  are  dumped  in  the  waste¬ 
basket. 

“I  think  that  it’s  smart — once  a 
year  —  to  make  up  a  compact 
booklet  on  your  paper’s  story — 
linage,  circulation,  market  figures, 
gains,  etc.  If  it’s  an  honest  job 
and  not  too  bulky,  it  will  be  kept 
in  the  file  and  referred  to. 

“Another  thing.  You  should  not 
spend  all  of  your  dollars  on  loud 
and  futile  claims  of  being  first. 
Every  paper  is  first  in  something — 
retail,  automotive,  classified,  obitu¬ 
ary  notices.  Or  first  five  days  out 
of  six,  or  six  days  out  of  seven. 
Or  first  in  gains,  or  first  in  the  trad¬ 
ing  zone.  First,  somehow. 

“This  claim  has  been  worn 
threadbare  and  1  think  that  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  agency  people  are 
tired  of  it.  What’s  more,  they 
distrust  such  claims.  Maybe  fig¬ 
ures  don’t  lie,  but  holy  smoke,  how 
the  liars  can  figure. 

“There  must  be  other  significant 
points  about  your  paper  or  its  mar¬ 
ket.  Things  that  make  you  out¬ 
standing  with  your  readers.  May¬ 
be  you  have  some  interesting  per¬ 
sonalities  on  your  editorial  staff. 
Perhaps  your  paper  gets  better  re¬ 
sults  because  it  has  extra  impact, 
or  reaches  a  special  segment  of 
the  market.” 

Success  with  Retail  Story 

William  E.  Coyle,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Star,  said  his  paper  has  had 
unusual  success  in  its  trade  paper 
advertising. 

“We  decided  that  the  best  argu¬ 
ment  for  us  was  to  bring  out  that 
local  advertisers  have  tremendous 
confidence  in  the  Star.  We  con¬ 
tended  that  if  the  local  retailers 
voted  so  heavily  for  the  Star,  the 
national  advertisers  should  make 
special  note  of  this  and  profit  by 
the  local  retailers’  judgment. 

“This  then  resolved  itself  into 
a  promotion  of  the  Star’s  leader¬ 
ship  in  local  advertising  as  a 
means  of  convincing  the  national 
advertiser  that  he  had  no  other 
choice  but  the  Star.” 

Irvin  S.  Taubkin,  promotion 
manager.  New  York  Times,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
said  his  paper’s  trade  paper  aver- 
tising  on  members  of  the  Times 
staff  had  been  very  effective.  The 
campaign  is  also  being  used  in 
newspapers  for  circulation  promo¬ 
tion. 

Harold  S.  Barnes,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  said 
current  economic  conditions  de¬ 
mand  “greater  mileage  —  greater 
value  for  the  advertising  dollars” 
and  advertisers  are  looking  for 
more  efficient  methods. 

Census  Meeting  Planned 

Barry  Urdang,  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
said  newspapers  are  not  making 
sufficient  use  of  Census  figures  to 


build  linage.  He  said  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  is  planning  a  two- 
day  meeting  in  Washington  with  i 
newspaper  executives  interested 
in  the  use  of  data.  Each  depart¬ 
ment  chief  of  the  Census  will  ex¬ 
plain  how  his  material  can  best  be 
used  by  daily  newspapers. 

Frank  Wilson,  information  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Cen¬ 
sus,  said  at  the  urgent  request  of 
newspapers,  his  office  will  make 
available  in  December  the  number 
of  occupied  dwelling  units  by 
states.  Many  papers,  he  said, 
wanted  this  information  to  deter¬ 
mine  family  readership. 

■ 

Aged  Political  Leader 
Gets  His  Bills  Paid 

Greensboro,  N.  C. — A  reporter 
on  the  Greensboro  Daily  News 
this  week  parlayed  a  tip  into  a 
human  interest  story  which  is 
keeping  an  84-year-old  North 
Carolina  political  leader  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  nursing  home  rather  than  a 
state  institution. 

Two  weeks  ago,  Robert  W. 
Fowler,  police  reporter  on  the 
News,  heard  that  a  well-known 
Republican  would  be  sent  to  a 
state  institution  because  he  could 
no  longer  pay  his  bills  at  the 
nursing  home. 

Mr.  Fowler  did  some  digging 
and  discovered  that  the  ailing  poli¬ 
tician  was  Gilliam  Grissom,  a  for¬ 
mer  internal  revenue  collector  for 
North  Carolina  and  the  Repub¬ 
lican  candidate  for  governor  in 
1936. 

The  reporter  interviewed  Mr. 
Grissom  and  found  he  was  with¬ 
out  funds  and  suffering  from  senile 
dementia. 

Mr.  Fowler’s  story  was  pub¬ 
lished  Oct.  14. 

The  next  day,  a  Greensboro 
manufacturer  volunteered  to  form 
a  Grissom  Fund,  and  contributions 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  state. 
By  CX:t.  26,  the  fund  had  reached 
$1,200.  But  the  best  news  was 
just  around  the  corner.  On  Oct. 
28,  several  friends  of  Mr.  Grissom 
assured  him  they  would  supply 
funds  adequate  so  that  “Grissom 
would  be  taken  care  of  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.” 

■ 

Tom  Gooch  Views 
Huge  Sulphur  Field 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Significance  to 
the  newspaper  industry  in  a  new 
sulphur  field  discovery  in  the 
depths  of  the  Mississippi  Delta 
was  pointed  up  in  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  in  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

Tom  C.  Gooch,  president  and 
editor-in<hief  of  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  visited  the  Louisiana  field.  His 
journey  included  a  speed  boat  ride 
to  reach  the  Garden  Island  Bay 
location,  below  New  Orleans. 

Interpreting  the  discovery  (by 
the  Texas  Co.  in  cooperation  with 
Freeport  Sulphur  Co.)  in  terms  of 
its  effect  on  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,  Mr.  Gooch  told  how  sulphur 
is  needed  in  making  newsprint. 


Bromptoxi  Mill 
To  Put  Machine 
On  Newsprint 

Addition  of  60,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  to  the  Canadian  output  by 
1954  was  anticipated  this  week 
with  the  decision  by  Brompton 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.  to  re¬ 
convert  a  machine  which  has  been 
producing  kraft  paper. 

Approximately  $15,000,000  will 
be  spent  in  the  improvement  of 
the  Brompton  mill  at  Red  Rock. 
Ont.  to  expand  the  production  of 
kraft  board.  Brompton  went  out 
of  newsprint  production  several 
years  ago.  The  existing  kraft  ma¬ 
chine  will  now  be  turned  back  to 
newsprint.  Brompton  is  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  group  of  mills. 

Cranston  Williams,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  advised 
members  to  check  their  inventories 
for  the  Winter  in  view  of  current 
and  threatened  transportation  tie- 
ups. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  newsprint 
are  on  ships  in  New  York  Harbor 
where  longshoremen  have  been  on 
strike  more  than  two  weeks  and 
unloading  difficulties  are  develop¬ 
ing  at  other  ports. 

A  river  pilots’  strike  has  also 
bottled  up  newsprint  .shipments  in 
the  upper  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 
has  declared  a  40-cent  quarterly 
dividend  and  an  extra  50-cent 
dividend  payable  Dec.  31,  and  St. 
Croix  Paper  Co.  will  pay  70  cents 
a  share  on  Nov.  15. 

■ 

Palmer  Is  Promoted 
On  Columbus  Citizen 


Columbus,  O.  —  Gough  J. 
Palmer,  manager  of  the  retail  de¬ 
partment  for  several  years,  be¬ 
comes  advertising  manager  of  the 
Columbus  Citizen  on  Nov.  5. 

S.  J.  Dilenschneider,  business 
manager,  also  announced  this 
week  the  appointment  of  William 
M.  Schmidt  as  retail  advertising 
manager.  He  comes  from  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press,  another 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper. 

Mr.  Schmidt  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  the  circulation  and 
advertising  departments  of  the 
Youngstown  ((D.)  Vindicator  after 
graduation  from  Ohio  University. 
He  was  in  the  automobile  busi¬ 
ness  before  joining  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  ad  staff. 
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Bureau  Studies  Nature 
Of  Daily’s  Audience 


A  SERIES  of  pilot  studies  aimed 
at  analyzing  the  nature  of  the 
newspaper’s  audience  has  been 
started  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  AN  PA,  in  cooperation  with 
several  individual  dailies. 

Some  tentative  findings  of  the 
first  efforts  in  this  direction  were 
reported  by  Allen  B.  Sikes,  service 
manager  of  the  Bureau,  in  a  talk 
recently  at  Ohio  State  University. 

The  research  technique,  Mr. 
Sikes  said,  follows  that  used  in 
the  Continuing  Study  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Reading,  and  the  field  work  is 
being  done  by  Publication  Re¬ 
search  Service,  which  also  con¬ 
ducts  the  Continuing  Study.  How¬ 
ever.  he  added,  the  new  project 
carries  the  readership  investiga¬ 
tions  into  new  fields  of  qualitative 
study  not  attempted  in  CSNR  sur¬ 
veys. 

High  Readership  Shown 
the  140  CS  surveys  completed 
to  date,  according  to  Mr.  Sikes, 
have  shown,  among  other  things, 
the  high  page-by-page  readership 
that  newspapers  get  and  the  kinds 
of  layout  and  copy  technique  that 
get  top  attention. 

Mr.  Sikes  admitted  that  the 
CSNR  has  had  a  necessary  limi¬ 
tation;  that  while  showing  reader- 
ship  by  a  cross-section  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  it  does  not  dig  into  character¬ 
istics  and  interests  of  the  readers. 

In  each  of  the  qualitative  stud¬ 
ies.  he  continued,  600  men  and 
600  women  are  interviewed,  as 
against  225  of  each  sex  in  the 
CSNR  surveys.  Questionnaires  in¬ 
clude  the  age,  sex  and  occupation 
questions  used  in  the  CSNR  cross- 
section  studies,  plus  asking  the 
ages  of  all  members  of  the  family, 
shopping  habits,  auto  ownership, 
movie  attendance,  frozen  foods 
use,  along  with  other  matters 
which  might  serve  as  keys  to  in¬ 
terest  in  ads  and  products. 

Most  Telling  Findings 
Some  of  the  most  telling  findings 
reported  by  Mr.  Sikes  were  in  the 
field  of  food  advertising.  In  one 
survey,  carried  out  just  before  July 
4  holiday,  the  question  was  asked 
whether  the  family  planned  a  pic¬ 
nic.  Picnickers  showed  about  50% 
more  interest  in  a  supermarket’s 
fried-chicken  ad  than  non-picnick¬ 
ers.  The  same  result  showed  up 
in  a  national  ad  on  a  frozen 
lemonade  mix. 

Virtually  all  the  retail  food  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  that  issue,  Mr.  Sikes 
declared,  featured  the  holiday  in 
their  copy.  Department  stores,  as 
well,  plugged  items  like  outdoor 
grills,  picnic  jugs,  etc.  Very  few 
national  advertisers  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  holiday  opportunities, 
he  added. 

Among  the  areas  in  which  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  fix  the  market 
for  certain  products,  and  into 


which  the  Bureau’s  exploratory 
studies  will  probe,  are:  (1)  age; 

(2)  possession  of  certain  products; 

(3)  habits;  (4)  the  habit  of  news¬ 
paper  reading. 

In  elaborating  on  the  latter 
point,  Mr.  Sikes  observed:  “No 
data  is  needed  to  prove  that  women 
shop  from  newspapers  and  that 
newspapers  reach  buyers.  But  we 
are  interested  in  seeing  how  well 
ads  succeed  in  reaching  those  who 
do  the  actual  shopping.” 

It  is  expected  that  five  studies 
will  have  been  completed  by  the 
year’s  end,  at  which  time  the  Bu¬ 
reau  probably  will  have  a  clearer 
picture  of  the  possibilities. 

Rise  in  Ad  Costs  Cited 
In  Study  by  G.  M.  Basford 

Advertisers  will  have  to  spend 
106%  more  in  1952  to  execute  a 
typical  ad  program  than  they 
spent  in  1940  for  the  same  actual 
space,  art,  and  mechanical  costs, 
according  to  a  new  study,  “Your 
1952  Advertising  Dollar,”  re¬ 
leased  by  G.  M.  Basford  Co.,  New 
York  and  Cleveland  advertising 
agency. 

Prepared  primarily  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  clients,  the  Basford  publi¬ 
cation  updates  a  previous  study 
made  in  1946  of  the  comparative 
purchasing  power  of  the  ad  dollar 
immediately  post-war.  At  that 
time,  there  was  a  42%  increase  in 
costs  for  an  ad  program,  or  $1.42 
compared  with  $1.00  in  1940.  For 
1952,  costs  will  have  climbed  up 
to  $2.06,  or  a  jump  of  106%. 

Mechanical  Costs  Up 

The  study  shows  that  while  art 
costs  are  estimated  to  have  more 
than  doubled — from  $1  in  1940  to 
$2.65  currently — mechanical  pro¬ 
duction  costs  have  also  steadily 
risen  for  engraving,  electros,  and 
typography. 

Taking  $1.00  as  the  1940  base, 
engraving  is  up  to  $1.80,  electros 
up  to  $1.86,  and  typography  up 
to  $1.79.  Costs  for  equivalent 
space,  based  on  a  study  of  99 
business  paper  media  for  a  10-year 
period,  have  already  advanced 
from  $1.00  to  $1.92.  These  are 
space  costs  only,  and  do  not  take 
into  account  increases  in  circula¬ 
tion. 

Bigger  Market  Place 

In  analyzing  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  ad  dollar,  the  study 
points  out  that  the  advertiser’s 
market  place  is  bigger,  with  the 
relative  dollar  value  of  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  standing  currently 
at  $3.35,  and  total  income  pay¬ 
ments  at  $3.30,  both  against  $1.00 
in  1940.  At  the  same  time,  dollar 
cost  for  the  same  commodities 
has  risen  from  $1.00  to  $2.31, 
while  cost  for  plant  construction 
has  gone  from  $1.00  to  $2.60. 


Account  Changes 

Mike  Levine  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  dresses,  to  Lane  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  New  York. 

Louis  L.  Libby,  frosted  foods, 
to  Hicks  &  Greist,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Ex-Lax,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
laxative,  to  Warwick  &  Legler, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

R.  B.  Semler,  Inc.,  Kreml  hair 
tonic,  shampoo.  New  Canaan, 
Conn.,  to  Monroe  F.  Dreher,  Inc., 
New  York. 

McCormick  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Bee  Brand  insecticides,  Hy- 
Gro  plant  food,  to  Cecil  &  Pres- 
brey,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Bolsey  Core,  of  America, 
New  York,  cameras  and  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment,  to  Ben  Sack- 
heim,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Sperry  Div.  of  G  e  n  e  r  a  i. 
Mills,  Minneapolis,  grocery  prod¬ 
ucts,  to  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Mc- 
Dougal,  San  Francisco. 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
and  Hartford  Accident  &  Indem¬ 
nity  Co.,  both  Hartford,  Conn., 
to  Marschalk  &  Pratt  Co.,  New 
York. 

Colonial  Airlines  to  Hilton  & 
Riggio,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Boston  Tea  Products  Co., 
New  York,  for  Mint-in-Tea,  to 
Dickerman  Advertising  Agency, 
New  York. 

National  Re  -  Clean  Corp., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  home  dry 
cleaner,  to  Duane  Jones  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York. 

City  and  Outside-City 
Readership  Compared 

Field  work  has  been  completed 
for  a  special  readership  survey  of 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  ami 
Tribune  by  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation.  The  report  is 
scheduled  for  publication  early  in 
1952. 

The  Des  Moines  papers  asked 
ARF  to  make  this  special  study  in 
order  to  provide  the  industry  with 
a  research  report,  validated  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies,  which 
would  compare — for  the  first  time 
— the  readership  of  advertising 
and  editorial  items  of  the  two 
papers  inside  the  city  and  outside 
the  city  (i.e.,  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  state). 

The  total  “outside”  circulation 
of  the  Tribune  is  approximately 
one-third  again  as  large  as  the 
“city”  circulation,  while  the  total 
“outside”  circulation  of  the  Reg¬ 
ister  is  approximately  two  and 
one-half  times  greater  than  that 
inside  the  city. 

2,100  Interviews 

Publication  Research  Service  of 
Chicago  is  tabulating  the  2,100  in¬ 
terviews  completed  for  this  study. 
The  interviews  were  distributed  to 
represent  at  least  90%  of  the  total 
circulation  of  each  newspaper. 

Directly  in  charge  of  the  study 
is  a  comnuttee  composed  of  Wal¬ 
ter  P.  Lantz,  advertising  manager 
of  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  representing 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers;  Henry  L.  Sparks,  man¬ 


ager,  publication  media.  Young  & 
Rubicam,  representing  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies;  and  Qiarles  J.  Feld- 
mann,  national  advertising  man-- 
ager  of  the  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Negro  Buying  Habits 
Will  Be  Surveyed 

Chicago — A  nation-wide  survey 
to  determine  the  buying  habits  of 
Negroes  who  have  an  annual  in¬ 
come  of  $14,000,000,000  has  been 
initiated  by  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  the 
association  announced. 

The  announcement  followed  a 
week-end  meeting  of  the  NNPA 
Board  of  Directors  here.  The  mar¬ 
ket  study  will  be  directed  by 
Dowdal  Davis,  general  manager 
of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Call. 

NNPA  directors  also  voted  to 
conduct  the  mid-winter  workshop 
in  Detroit  Jan.  18-19.  Louis  Mar¬ 
tin,  NNPA  president,  said  reports 
from  directors  indicate  progress  is 
being  made  by  the  Negro  press  in 
attracting  blue  chip  national  ad¬ 
vertising  and  new  readers. 

Comparison  Shopping  Stud'y 
Made  by  Univ.  ol  Pitt. 

Comparison  shopping,  by  the 
consumer  for  apparel  and  accesso¬ 
ries  for  girls,  is  more  prevalent  in 
the  10-14  age  group  than  in  lower 
age  groups,  according  to  a  study 
of  the  children’s  wear  field  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Research  Bureau  for 
Retail  Training  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh. 

The  report  shows  that  for  every 
$100  in  girl’s  wear  purchased  for 
girls  aged  10-14,  an  additional 
$36  of  potential  sales  was 
shopped  for  in  the  stores  but  not 
bought.  On  the  other  hand,  only 
$30  worth  of  sales  was  lost  for 
every  $100  sold  by  the  stores  in 
the  case  of  clothing  for  girls  aged 
3-10. 

Information  included  in  the 
study  was  based  upon  data  col¬ 
lected  by  the  Pittsburgh  Consumer 
Panel.  The  study  also  covers 
bovs’  and  infants’  wear. 


Psychology,  Color 
Topics  for  Promoters 

Chicago  —  At  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion’s  midwest  conference  here 
Nov.  19-20,  Dr.  Burleigh  Gardner, 
executive  director  of  Social  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.,  will  discuss  the  psy¬ 
chological  aspects  of  newspaper 
advertising. 

Also  on  the  program  are  Arthur 
Hall,  Milwaukee  Journal,  “The 
Atomic  Power  of  Newspaper 
Color”;  Lee  Henrich,  advertising 
consultant,  “How  to  Sell  Men’s 
Clothing  Through  Color,”  and 
Pierre  Martineau,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  “Newspaper  Color  Re¬ 
sults.” 

Otto  Silha,  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  NNPA’s  central  re¬ 
gion  president,  is  in  charge  of  the 
convention. 
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New  England  Admen 

continued  from  page  15 


yet  regained  all  of  their  losses. 

That  is  true  also  of  the  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun  in  New  York 
City  where  the  Evening  Journal  is 
about  even  and  the  Post  ahead  of 
last  year. 

“In  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
other  cities  where  prices  were 
raised  long  after  most  newspapers 
of  the  country,  I  think  circulation 
managers  will  agree  that  evening  ' 
newspaper  losses  are  shown  be¬ 
cause  duplicate  sales  were  reduced 
or  wiped  out.  Newspapers  which 
ran  expensive  contests  trying  to 
regain  losses  due  to  price  increases 
in  1948  and  1949,  are  comparing 
current  sales  with  contest-swollen 
figures  of  the  year  before.” 

Huge  Ad  Revenue  Forecast 

The  morning  session  of  the  ad¬ 
men’s  meeting  heard  William  T. 

Fleming,  advertising  manager  of 

the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  predict  NEW  ENGLAND  ADMEN — ^New  officers  of  New  England  News- 
that  seven  billion  dollars  a  year  paper  Advertising  Exeentives  Association  at  Boston  this  week:  Seated — 
in  advertising  revenue  may  be  Charles  Tinckham,  secretary;  left  to  right,  standing — Nelson  Demers, 
reached  within  five  years  “unless  treasurer;  John  J.  Broughan,  retiring  president;  and  John  P.  S. 
there  is  an  all-out  war.”  Doherty,  vicepresident.  (President  Frank  P.  Buckley  was  unable  to 

“.Advertising,  well  planned,  well  attend  becanse  of  illness  in  the  family.) 

Witten  and  executed  in  the  most  American  Association 


,  .  ,  .  newspapers  Newspaper  Representatives.  «  _ _ _ _ _ 

does  for  a  business  concern  what  pjg  called  attention  to  a  recent  Pnnvir't'Q  T  Farm  bread  as  an  example,”  Mr. 

a  fine-fitting  suit  does  for  a  man  advertisement  that  claimed  3.7  k^OnvlCI  S  1*116  Cary  said.  “In  recent  years 

or  a  style  creation  does  for  a  {heir  circulation  of  WA  Hartford,  Conn.  —  The  Hart-  American  bread  has  become  stand- 

woman.  It  makes  the  business  ^lillion  on  the  basis  of  deep  pen-  ford  Courant  has  broken  a  story  ardized  into  the  loaf  which  the 
concern  look  better.  It  attracts  gtration  into  the  homes  that  may  save  a  condemned  man’s  majority  of  consumers  prefer: 


Guinness  Ads 

continued  from  page  16 

best  way  to  advertise  Guinness  is 
half-and-half  with  an  American 
beer.  And  the  best  way  is  to  di¬ 
rect  Guinness  advertising  to  the 
minority  of  beer  drinkers  who  are 
not  completely  satisfied  with  light, 
dry  beer.” 

New  Basic  Idea 
At  this  point  in  his  reasoning, 
Mr.  Cary  gets  into  a  new  and  in¬ 
teresting  idea  marketingwise.  He 
points  out  that  the  concentration 
of  American  industry  into  fewer 
and  bigger  corporations  has  led  to 
standardization  in  the  character  of 
consumer  goods. 

“More  and  more  U.  S.  manu¬ 
facturers,”  he  declared,  “are  ca¬ 
tering  for  the  majority  taste,  and 
ignoring  the  minority  taste.  This 
is  true  in  motion  pictures,  ciga¬ 
rettes,  bread,  fruit,  soap.  The  fur¬ 
ther  this  process  of  standardiza- 
Ificers  of  New  England  News-  tion  goes,  the  greater  the  oppor- 
in  at  Boston  this  week:  Seated —  tiinity  for  small  manufacturers  to 
ight,  standing — Nelson  Demers,  exploit  the  latent  minority  taste.” 
^  John  P.  S.  j„  jjjj  opinion  that  explains  the 

unable  to  recent  successes  of  Parliament 
s  in  the  family.)  cigarettes,  English  motion  pictures 

-  and  Pepperidge  Farm  bread. 

Paper's  Story  May  “Take  the  case  of  Pepperidge 

r*  •  1'  T  -I  Farm  bread  as  an  example,”  Mr. 

Save  Convict  S  Life  Cary  said.  “In  recent  years 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  The  Hart-  American  bread  has  become  Stand- 


Ward  indicated  that  the  life* 


He  also  predicted  that  classified  criteria  applied  to  newspa 


newspaper  s 


concern  look  better.  It  attracts  g{ration  into  the  homes.  that  may  save  a  condemned  man’s  majority  of  consumers  prefer: 

people,”  stated  Mr.  Fleming.  Ward  indicated  that  the  life*  white,  light,  tasteless.  No  charac- 

He  also  predicted  that  classified  criteria  applied  to  newspa-  The  newspaper’s  role  began  fcr.  Along  comes  Mrs.  Margaret 

advertising  revenue  can  be  in-  p^j.^  would  indicate  some  46  mil-  when  a  citizen  told  John  R.  Reite-  Rudkin,  president  and  ad  manager, 

creased  by  20  to  50 /o  during  the  more  people  than  are  actually  meyer,  publisher,  that  he  believed  who  says:  ‘Yes,  I  know  the  ma- 

next  five  years  among  newspapers  jjjg  country.  Francis  C.  Smith,  26,  who  was  jority  like  that  pap.  But  maybe 

in  the  aggr^ate.  He  proposed  contrasted,  in  emphasizing  scheduled  to  die  this  week  in  the  there  is  a  small  minority  who 

that  rates  be  established  on  the  {{^^  value  of  newspaper  advertising,  electric  chair  for  the  murder  of  a  would  appreciate  an  old-fashioned 

basis  ot  productivity  rather  than  {{,^{  ^  single  one-page  insertion  in  night  watchman  in  Greenwich,  was  loaf — not  so  white,  not  so  light. 


three  magazines  would  cost  innocent.  Mr.  Reitemeyer  called  More  taste.  More  character.’ 

I  several  Pjob-  ^ne  million  dollars,  whereas  the  in  City  Editor  Charles  L.  Towne  That’s  how  Pepperidge  Farm  got 

classified  gQ5{  qJ  {j,g  same  amount  of  space,  and  told  him  the  matter  warranted  started.  Mrs.  Rudkin  appeals  to 

advertising  are  small  tyi^  and  ab-  g5Q  lines,  in  every  daily  and  for  investigation.  the  small  minority  who  don’t  like 


breviations,  dealers  passing  as  pri-  insertions  would  be  $995,500 
vate  parties,  i^rly  trained  so-  would  reach  53,800,000  per- 
licitors,  rigid  rules  of  makeup,  and 

a  serious  lack  of  promotion  de-  ‘  n.irklpv  Is  FIppIpH 
signed  to  educate  people  to  the  use  .  ,  ;  J.  ■  r 

of  this  type  of  advertising. 


ivestigation.  the  small  minority  who  don’t  like 

Mr.  Towne  had  the  Montgomery  conventional  American  loaf. 


(Ala.)  Advertiser  send  a  reporter 
to  a  prison  in  Alabama  to  inter- 


>Vants  Minority  Group 
According  to  Mr.  Cary,  the  vast 


uucKiey  IS  E.ieciea  view  a  woman  prisoner  there  who  majority  of  Americans  prefer  light, 

A  round  table  discussion  of  had  been  the  key  witness  against  jry  beer,  and  as  a  result  almost 


He  suggested  that  up  to  half  a  “r'’,!?!'!  every  Ameriean  brewer  now  caters 

page  can  be  found  for  promotion,  conducted  by  Harold  C.  phone  calls  were  made  to  the  Ala-  {q  this  majority  taste  by  producing 

perhaps  by  “getting  the  newsroom  pT”’  pnson.^  The  woman  claimed  heers  that  are  almost  identical. 

“  v’-  t  -  ■■  process  of  standardization,” 


to  boil  down  rambling  stories  and  7,  ,  m  ti, 

Gii  »  mouth,  (N.  H.)  Herald;  Thurman 

^.y  that  appear  „ 


er,  C.  Andrew  Bartlett,  Ports-  she  was  guilty  of  perjury  and  that 


silly.”  Then,  he  explained,  “the  ^  ^  w 

basic  service  value  of  classified  ad- 


Sallade,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  was  true. 

Ledger,_Joseph  F.  Weyapd,  Hart-  Application  has  been  made 


none  of  her  testimony  at  the  trial  he  said,  “is  complete.” 

was  true.  Now  is  the  time,  Mr.  Cary  con 


tinues,  for  Guinness  to  come  along 


vertising  could  be  sold  diligently,  ford  (Conn.)  Times,  and  James  Governor  Lodge  for  a  reprieve  for  and  appeal  to  the  small  minority 
on  a  well-directed  and  regular  A.  Mahoney,  Woonsocket  Call.  jj 

basis.”  „  officers  are:  Frank  P.  . 

Herbert  A.  Beuermann,  Savings  a  x  if"  'Rncinn  Vi»I<arfTnQ  minority  isn’t  so  very  small, 

Bond  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Treas-  ^  q 

ury,  said  804  bond  advertisements  7  j  t  lifi  Get  Silver  TiayS  Guinness’  Cary  feels  that  the 


had  appeared  in  dailies  throughout  /'-{-''['k  *  Aueusta  Maine  Boston— The  Quarter  Century  new  newspaper  ads  look  immense- 

the  country  during  August.  These  J  NaI.  Club  of  the  Boston  Herald  and  ly  important;  that  they  will  be 


totalled  741,755  agate  lines  and 

appeared  in  270  papers.  ^‘^dU^  (Conn.) 

■  -  ^  ^  Press,  was  re-elected  treasurer. 


revJnnA'"°nLH?.^in7  '' New  Tree  toVs'"aV7  Ro^TtH^  agement  Oct.  21.  Nine  members  ness  best  prospects-beer  drinkers, 

revenue  -  producing,  Mr.  Beuer-  fVt  1  Frederick  have  been  with  the  newspaper  and  copy  is  tough,  hard-selling. 

Gordon,  Keene  (N.  H.’)  Sentinel,  more  than  50  years.  Technically,  the  ads  are  alive 

anyone  lo  run  inem  tree.  Leonard,  Bridgeport  William  E,  Mullins,  Herald  with  impact.  They  escape  from 


Traveler  held  its  charter  member¬ 
ship  dinner  as  guests  of  the  man- 


read  and  not  skipped.  Headlines 
used  immediately  single-out  Guin- 


anyone  to  run  them  free.” 
Magazine  Claims  Challenged 
The  inconsistency  of  magazine 


have  been  with  the  newspaper  and  copy  is  tough,  hard-selling, 
more  than  50  years.  Technically,  the  ads  are  alive 


(Conn.)  Post-Telegram. 

John  J.  Broughan,  retiring  pres- 


claims  for  their  circulation  was  ident,  was  elected  to  the  executive  with  the  Herald-Traveler  insignia 


William  E,  Mullins,  Herald  with  impact.  They  escape  from 
political  editor,  was  master  of  the  “dead  hand”  of  conventional 
ceremonies.  A  silver  tray  engraved  bottle-and-glass  advertising.  Copy 


pointed  out  by  Lee  Ward,  presi-  committee  for  two  years. 


was  given  to  each  member. 


IS  provocative,  mteresting, 
and  persuasive. 
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Senator  Calls 
Ad  On  Union 
Dispute  'Unwise' 

Washington — Whether  a  public 
utility  is  acting  “unwisely  and  un- 
warrantedly”  in  using  full-page  ad¬ 
vertisements  to  state  its  side  in  a 
dispute  of  public  interest  is  being 
studied  here. 

Case  in  point  is  the  full-page  ads 
appearing  in  newspapers  purport¬ 
edly  stating  the  case  of  railroad 
carriers  in  their  long  dispute  with 
three  railroad  unions. 

Matters  came  to  a  head  when 
Chairman  James  E.  Murray  (D.- 
Mont.)  of  the  Senate  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee  charged  that  a  newspaper 
advertisement  sponsored  by  East¬ 
ern,  Southeastern  and  Western 
railroads  was  both  “unwise  and  un¬ 
warranted.” 

Testimony  during  a  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee  investigation  of  the  rail  dis¬ 
pute,  Senator  Murray  said,  “does 
not  bear  out  some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  made”  in  the  companies’  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

‘No  Comment’ 

J.  M.  Fitzgerald,  vicechairman 
of  Eastern  Railroad  Presidents’ 
Conference,  said  the  Senator’s 
charges,  made  Tuesday,  had  been 
considered,  but  that  his  organiza¬ 
tion  had  “no  comment  period”  at 
this  time.  He  did,  however,  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  might  not  be  the  last 
word  in  the  matter. 

Senator  Murray  said: 

“It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  publication  of  controversial 
advertisements  by  the  carriers  at 
this  time  was  designed  to  further 
complicate  an  already  complex  sit¬ 
uation  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
action  brings  this  result  and  was 
both  unwise  and  unwarranted.” 

The  advertisement  in  question 
had  as  its  theme:  “Time  to  Settle 
.  .  .  End  This  Quibbling.”  It  ad¬ 
dressed  the  reading  public: 

“We  are  publishing  this  and 
other  advertisements  to  talk  to  you 
at  first  hand  about  matters  which 
are  important  to  everybody.” 


Railroad  Ad 
Blankets  U.  S. 

Chicago — ^The  Railroads’  Inter- 
Regional  Advertising  Committee 
this  week  used  all  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  and  about  6,000  weeklies  to 
blanket  the  country  with  a  special 
ad  aimed  at  three  unions  that  have 
refused  to  accept  a  wage  and 
rules  agreement. 

Newspaper  ads  were  placed 
through  the  Chicago  office  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson  in  a  hurry-up 
scheduling  over  the  week  -  end 
Daily  newspaper  schedules  called 
for  1,500  line  copy  in  “A”  papers; 
1,000  lines  in  “B”  papers  and  672 
lines  in  “C”  papers.  All  weeklies 
received  the  same  size  ad,  48 
inches. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGERS  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dailies, 
elected  officers  at  Syracuse  meeting:  Left  to  right — Benjamin  P. 
Sprague,  president;  Frank  S.  Baker,  retiring  president;  Henry  W. 
Stock,  vicepresident;  and  Elmer  C.  Pierce,  secretary -treasurer. 


Comparable  Figures 
Given  for  St.  Louis 

C.  E.  Carvell,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch  circulation  manager, 
has  called  to  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er’s  attention  that  figures  used  in 
showing  circulation  comparisons 
of  the  Post-Dispatch  and  St.  Louis 
Globe  -  Democrat  were  not  for 
equal  periods.  (E&P,  Oct.  27,  page 
26.) 

The  story  referred  to  the  even¬ 
ing  Po^t-Dispatch  and  the  morn¬ 
ing  Globe-Democrat  sharing  141,- 
000  gain  in  aggregate  circulation 
since  June  15  when  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times  was  bought  by  the 
P-D. 


Admen  Told 
Why  Students 
Snub  Jobs 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — How  to  en¬ 
tice  capable  college  graduates  in¬ 
to  newspaper  advertising  jobs  was 
one  of  the  topics  of  discussion  at 
the  Fall  meeting  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Bureau  of  New 
York  State  Dailies  here  Oct.  28- 
30. 

Dr.  Royal  H.  Ray,  chairman  of 
Syracuse  University’s  advertising 
department,  offered  his  theories  as 
to  why  many  youngsters  who 
know  something  of  the  techniques 
of  advertising  shy  away  from  jobs 
with  newspapers.  The  apprentice¬ 
ship  on  newspapers  is  relatively 
low-paid,  he  asserted,  while  agen¬ 
cies  and  large  industries  “have 
developed  methods  which  give 
graduates  an  easier  start.” 

Karl  Moore,  director  of  the 
Retail  Division,  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  showed  charts, 
tables  and  other  visual  devices 
which  might  be  employed  to  pro¬ 
mote  advertising  in  newspapers. 

Considerable  study  also  was 
given  to  findings  of  surveys  in  the 
field  of  retail  advertising. 

Benjamin  P.  Sprague,  Port 
Chester  Daily  Item,  was  elected 
president,  to  succeed  Frank  S. 
Baker,  Yonkers  Herald-Statesman, 
who  was  given  a  desk  set  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  his  four  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  as  vicepresident,  acting  presi¬ 
dent  and  president  of  the  group. 
Henry  W.  Stock,  Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News,  was  chosen  vicepres¬ 
ident,  and  Elmer  J.  Pierce,  Utica 
Observer-Dispatch,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

■ 

Thomas  J.  King, 

Ad  Executive,  Dies 

Thomas  J.  King,  66,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Advertising  Agency, 
New  York,  and  formerly  for  eight 
years,  beginning  in  1914,  with  the 
New  York  American,  now  the 
New  York  Journal-American,  died 
Oct.  31. 

Mr.  King  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  two  sons,  Thomas  J.  King,  Jr., 
who  is  with  the  Hearst  Advertising 
Service,  and  Edward  C.  King  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

continued  from  page  64 


processes  depend. 

“Each  of  the  links  in  the  chain 
of  civilian  control,  carrying 
through  the  President  and  Con¬ 
gress  to  the  citizen,  can  and  must 
be  strengthened.  Without  effective 
civilian  control  there  is  danger 
that  security  policy  will  be  made 
more  and  more  by  the  military 
alone  and  in  terms  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  problems  of  military  defense 
for  which  they  are  responsible 
rather  than  in  the  larger  terms  of 
security  and  freedom.” 

CED  recommended  that  one 
fulltime  civilian  member  of  the 
National  Security  Council  be  made 
responsible  for  a  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  public. 

Later  it  said:  “A  better  bal¬ 
ance  between  secrecy  and  disclos¬ 
ure  will  give  the  citizen  a  sounder 
basis  for  exercising  responsibility, 
without  impairing  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  security.  Among  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  practices  to  which  at¬ 
tention  needs  to  be  paid  is  the 
custom  of  leaving  classification  in 
the  hands  of  subordinates,  espe¬ 
cially  clerks  or  secretaries.  The 
resulting  resistance  to  disclosure 
can  be  overcome  only  if  there  is 
positive  pressure  to  release  infor¬ 
mation.” 

What  we  need  is  this  “positive 
pressure,”  and  businessmen  all 
over  the  country  can  help  news¬ 
papers  in  applying  it. 

■ 

Waxman  on  Trial 
For  Paper  Swindle 

Los  Angeles — Five  publishers 
of  suburban  newspapers  took  the 
witness  stand  in  Superio:  Court 
here  this  week  to  tell  how  they 
were  assertedly  swindled  out  of 
$55,575  in  a  newsprint  deal. 

On  trial  is  A1  S.  Waxman,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  several  local  community 
weeklies. 

Mr.  Waxman  is  accused  of  get¬ 
ting  $29,250  from  the  Hollywood 
Citizen-News,  $11,700  from  the 
Compton  Herald-American,  $5,950 
from  the  Van  Nuys  Publishing 
Co.,  $5,850  from  the  Rodgers- 
McDonald  Publishing  Co.,  and 
$2,925  from  the  Pomona  Progress- 
Bulletin. 


Mr.  Carvell  points  out: 

“In  support  of  this  headline 
you  compare  a  Post-Dispatch  five- 
day  average  of  289,276  covering 
the  period  Oct.  1,  1950  through 
June  15,  1951  with  400,218  cov¬ 
ering  the  period  June  16,  1951, 
following  the  purchase  of  the 
Star-Times,  through  Sept.  30, 
1951.  This  represents  a  gain  of 
110.942. 

“You  also  compare  a  Globe- 
Democrat  average  of  285,303  for 
Oct.  1,  1950  to  June  15,  1951 
with  an  average  of  315,516.  This 
would  produce  a  gain  of  30,213. 

Correct  Figures 

“Apparently  you  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  315,516  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  figure  is  for  September,  1951 
alone.  If  your  comparison  had 
used  the  Globe-Democrat  figure 
of  304,623  shown  in  their  pub¬ 
lisher’s  statement  as  the  average 
for  June  16  through  Sept.  30,  the 
gain  would  have  been  19,320  and 
this  would  have  resulted  in  a  gain 
of  130,000  for  both  papers  instead 
of  the  141,000  shown  in  your 
headline. 

“Similarly  the  Post-Dispatch 
Sunday  average  of  447,216  quoted 
in  your  story  is  the  average  for 
the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1951  and 
you  have  compared  it  with  the 
Globe  -  Democrat’s  one  -  month — 
September,  1951 — average  of  366,- 
846.  The  Globe-Democrat’s  pub¬ 
lished  statement  gives  its  Sunday 
average  (360,876)  for  the  yeai 
ending  Sept.  30,  1951  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  should  have  been  used 
because  it  is  a  comparable  figure.’ 
■ 

Florabel  Muir  Has 
Actor  Tone  Arrested 

Hollywood  —  Florabel  Muir 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  Mirror" 
movie  columnist,  had  Francho 
Tone,  the  battling  actor,  arrestei 
this  week  on  a  charge  of  assaul 
and  battery.  He  was  released  ii 
bond  for  appearance  Dec.  11. 

Miss  Muir  reported  that  Mi 
Tone  called  her  uncomplimentar 
names  during  an  encounter  at 
night  club,  and  also  that  he  spa 
in  her  face,  kicked  her  an< 
grabbed  her  pearl  necklace. 

The  columnist  conjectured  tha 
Mr.  Tone  had  been  disturbed  b 
her  reports  on  his  recent  affair  in 
volving  Tom  Neal. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Business  Opportunities  Wanted 


rfo- i  kiAK-oi-<l>  Midwest  newspaperman 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Press  Engineers 


want,  tn  DUPDEX  GOSS  FLAT  BED  PRESS 

wtth  ontiin  giving  you  trouble!  Let  us  eliminate 

with  Riflir?  costly  breakdowns,  poor  printing.  Mot- 

ship  outright.  Write  to  box  3»20,  -  Kidgewoou,  N.  J. _ 


RATES — consecutive  Insertions — 3  line  minimum. 

SITTATIONS  WANTED  AI.I.  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Insertlona  IJ—  Bets  Insertions  line  Bste 

1  .S6ft  1  SI  .00 

2  .60  2  OB 

3  .46  3  .00 

4  and  over  .40  4  and  over  .86 

Situation  Wanted  Ada  payable  Inquire  for  26  and  62  time  rates 

In  advance.  Charge  OMers  Accented. 

ADVERTISING  .AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  P.M.  (After  Last  Mail). 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy 


Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cartoons — Features 


FOLTZ  BROS. 

Cap 

Experienced  Tabular  and 


<  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Dept.  > 
Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y,  BRyant  9-3052 


Jor‘n'"oveu''Vonlti®n‘'b‘'  WANTED  a7d  “repkiring. 

-*17  Kolping  Ave.f  Dayton  10.  Ohio 

Box"  FMftor*  A^P^hVishlr.*"*^**"-  ««« 


20— ‘1  COLUMN  snappy  cartoons  for 

your  own  gags,  adv^i-rnsiiig  or  edi-  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

torial  page  bright  spots.  Mats  of  all  AHHr«sii,o  Fniiinmonr 

Boh  Pomeroy,  1736  Stuart  Court,  I  Addressing  r-quipuient 

Duluth  3,  Minnesota.  |  POLLARD  ALLl NO,  automatic  enve- 

*'  —  .•  I.  .  *  '  'i>l"‘  aildresaer  used  one  year.  Address- 

"romotion  Services  I  ...  3x5  cards  to  9  x  12  envelopei 

at  high  speed.  Also  Model  H,  reels. 
Box  3742,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 

DAILIES  OK  WEEKLIES 
Ray  E.  Mohler  &  Associates 


312  Boston  Bldg. 


Denver,  Colo. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Publications  for  Sale 

j  OROWIXG,  excellently  located  deep- 
1  siiuth  daily.  '51  volume  over  $80,000 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  YOUR 
CL.ASSIFIED  PROFIT 


Classified  advertising  can  become  it.,  xifuroi, .  r.i.-u  miiDfi.iT.-o 
4IIR  nm.er’.  innst  nrofit.hl.  L  &  B  NEWSPAPER  TURTLES  are 


YOUR  paper’s  most  profitable  linage. 
To  speed  it  along  the  up  grade,  pro¬ 
vide  your  Want  Ad  department  with 


sold  ail  over  the  United  States — there 
must  be  a  reason — write  for  literature. 


Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  PUns.'^the  1 


Howard  Parish  Service.  | 

Each  month’s  release  brings  you  a  | 


Growing,  scenic,  resort  town.  Good  job  wealth  of  timely  ideas,  ready-to-sell  MONOTYPE  TYPE  CASTER 


and  office  supply  and  stationery  depart¬ 
ments.  Grossing  over  $55,000.  Net¬ 
ting  ov-er  $16,000.  Want  $37,000 


PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South  serious  buyers  need  reply.  No  brokers.  nans,  me 

Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch,  ;  Write  Box  3740.  Editbr  &  Publisher.  Howard  Parish  Service.  | 

Vr’~  LE.VDING  COLORADO  WEEKLY  Each  month’s  release  brings  you  a 

ENTI.AL  INbOKMATlON  ;  Growing,  scenic,  resort  town.  Good  job  w-ealth  of  timely  ideas,  ready-to-sell 
ITT  xP  Newspaper  Properties.  |  3,,^  office  supply  and  stationery  depart-  campaigns,  promotion  aids  and  other 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California.  1  Grossing  over  $55,000.  Net-  linage-stimulators. 

FOR  31  YEARS — We  have  dealt  in  1  ting  over  $16,000.  Want  $37,000 

nothing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide,  i  down.  Give  references  in  answer.  Don’t  needlessly  lose  another  day’s 

Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and  extra  Classified  linage  and  revenue, 

seller.  1  OUTST.VNDIXG  TEXAS  WEEKLY  Write  for  quotation  and  sample  issue  ! 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  In  indiistriallv  and  agriculturally  rich  of  The  Want  Ad  Service  that  Makes 

Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan,  county.  Exclusive,  county-seat.  Growth  You  More  Money  NOW.  1 

KNOW  WHAT  YOU’RE  GETTING,  indicates  eventual  daily  potential.  In 

Every  paper  investigated  thoroughly,  strategic  area.  Priced  below  gross.  HO^vARD  PARISH 

You  get  a  complete  report.  Larry  Excellent  net.  eJJ /‘quipped.  In  new,  Te»fed  Want  Ad  PlAni 

Tqw_e  Agency,  1807  S.  Shore,  Holla../,  modern  building.  Price,  $45,000.  Want  Rox  126  Nw!  Branch  &i  l^ 
Michigan.  15J;>,000  down.  *  ’  • 

- ^ Tvnnnv -  1L\Y  E.  MOHLER  &  AJsSOCIATRS  - 

*^‘1016  Raltimo^*^  Publications  Brokers  &  Consultants  Tclctsrpesetter  Instruction 

VAV'CiAq  PTT*v  A  xffTQQnnTJT  ^28  Seventeenth  St.,  Denver,  2,  Colo.' 


rice  $68.50-$79.50.  L.  &  B  Sales  Co., 
lox  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


You  get  a  complete  report.  Larry 
Towe  .Agency,  1807  S.  Shore,  Holland 
Michigan. 


campaigns,  promotion  aids  and  other 
linage-stimulators. 

Don't  needlessly  lose  another  day’s 
extra  Classified  linage  and  revenue. 
Write  for  quotation  and  sample  issue 


HOWARD  PARISH  I 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans  i 

Box  126,  NW.  Branch,  Miami  47,  Fla.  I 


J.ACK  R.  LYDDON 
1016  Baltimore 

KANSAS  CITY  6.  MISSOURI 


OUR  SPECIATY  is  to  fit  a  publisher  CALIFORNIA:  Gross  $22,000.  Clrcu- 
into  a  field  that  suits  his  experience  lation  1,300.  Well  equipped.  Asking 
and  capital.  .T.  R.  G.ABBERT,  3937  $|8..500.  Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates, 


Orange,  Riverside,  California. _ 

FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527.  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES  &  Publisher 

J.  A.  Snyder,  3570  Frances  Avenue  - 

Venice.  California  THE  Newbi 


4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29, 
California. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Tabloid  offset  weekly. 
Florida’s  fastest  growing  "gold 
coast"  community.  Box  3618,  Editor 


Telctypesetter  Instmction  chine  . 

TCI  ctvdcccttcd'  mitering 

TELETYPtSETTER  chine  . 

KEYBOARD  INSTRUCTIONS  VICTORY  HAND  PRES 

(Home  Practice  Kits)  Si  I’EKIOR  H.VN’D  I’Rl 

Write  for  literature  :  t'-'IC  JOB  PRES.S  .  .  .  . 

H.  S.  McKINLEY,  !  C.MC  HOBBY  PRESS  . 

Box  325.  .Anderson,  Indiana  CMC  CORNER  CUTTER 

_  I  PEDESTAL  MODEL 

Press  Fneineers  cmc  cobner  cutter 

_ r-iiKiuccm _  m-vr-u  vinnvi 


D.C.  MOTOR,  gas  pot,  automatic  heat 
regulator  etc.  Purchasing  Dept.  The 
Milwaukee  Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
eonsin. 


CMC  pRODuerrs 

In  Stuck  For  Immediate  Delivery 
CRAFTS.MKN  JR.  LEAD  & 

RULE  CUTTER  .  $35.00 

FINGERTOU’OH  LEAD  & 

RULE  CUTTER  .  47.50 

SUPERIOR  MITERING  MA¬ 
CHINE  .  50.00 

VlC'roR  MITERING  MA¬ 
CHINE  .  45.00 

VICTORY  HAND  PRESS _  75.00 

SUPEKIOR  HAND  PRESS..  175.00 

('MC  JOB  PRESS  .  495.00 

C.MC  HOBBY  PRESS  .  27.50 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  hoiight 
Tid  sold  without  piihl’eity. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES^ 
Nat  ion -wide.  .All  inquiries  and  nego¬ 
tiations  liandied  in  strictest  confidence 


Pn^Hsher. _  LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  I 

THE  Newburgh  Register,  Newburgh,  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Indiana.  Job  Shop  —  Excellent  for  Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 

printer  —  $7,500  with  $2,500  cash.  Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 

Service  Nationwide 

Publications  Wanted  738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank.  Caiif.  | 

■  —  i  CHarleston  8-9042  —  Sunset  1-4575 

BUSINESS  AND  ADVERTISING  Ex-  m.VCHTNISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving,; 


T  ‘*"1  ks'semhling,  kntire  newspaper  plants! 

At»nlov  5  ^nia  w^nblio  Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

Maulp>  A  VO.,  2013  Kopnblic  Bank  or  m  south  west.  $70,000  to  invest 

Building.  Dallas.  Texas.  _  _ _ plus  $50,000  thru  silent  partner  if  ’  l/rKpcMT  DPIMTIM^ 


PEDESTAL  MODEL  .  175.00 

CMC  CORNER  CUTTER 

BENCH  MODEL  .  110.00 

Send  For  Descriptive  Circulars 

Craftsmen  Machinery  Co. 

575  .Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

TOR  S.ALE:  2  model  5  Linotypes 
1  Alodel  18  Linotype  with  2  mags- 
zincs  and  2  molds. 

1  model  B  Intertype  with  2  maga¬ 
zines  and  2  molds. 


Building.  Dallas.  Texas.  _  _ _ plus  $50,000  thru  silent  partner  il 

FOR  S.ALfi — New.^papers.  Leonard  J.  neci-ssary.  Box  3702,  Editor  &  Pub 
Schrader.  509*4  E.  Green  St.,  Cham-  lisher. _ _ 


paign.  Illinois.  Phone  9094 . 


TR  ADE  P.APERS — any  Industry — ont- 


_  I  ALL  these  machines  are  fully  equipped 

LORENZ  PRINTIN©  1  with  gas  pots  and  Margsch  feeders. 

kiAr’^LJlMC  *"  excellent  condition — now  run- 

MAU^MINt  liNU^.  ning  and  producing  plenty  of  type  in 

3626 — 31  St..  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y.  our  plant — have  been  constantly  main 
STillwell  6-0098-0099  tained  by  expert  machinists. 


★★  sol  ND  investments  in  selected  riglit  purchase  or  merger.  AVrite  Pub- 
Publication  Properties.  Arthur  W.  lisher.  The  Billboard.  1564  Broadway, 
Stypes.  625  Atarket  St..  San  Francis-  \ew  York  19.  New  A'ork. 

-o.  California.  “ — _ _ : r; -  . 


Newspaper  Counselors 

PERSONNEL  PROBLEMS  are  some 
times  tough.  We  help  fit  superior  peo¬ 
ple  into  superior  jobs.  Correspondence 
invited.  PUBLT.SHERS  SERVICE, 
P.  O.  Box  3132.  Greensboro,  N.  0. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

■APPRAISERS  —  LIQUIDATORS 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
I  NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 

I  MAY  BROTHERS 

_ Binghamton,  N.  Y. _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
I  Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
•446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Publications  for  Sale 


AVANTED:  Small  newspaper  in  10,-  ( 

000  to  50.000  population  city.  Sub-  j 
stantiul  amount  of  money  available 
for  immediate  transaction.  Box  3727,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PCMTPC  AMKyl(~)M  Inr-  I  "’’K  also  have  for  sale  25  steel  news- 

U^hlN  IKt-AMMUN  U^U.,  Inc.  p,p„  ^^ases  and  a  large  quantity  of 
Div,  of  Centre  'Trucking  Co.,  Inc.)  |  sfppi  galleys — single  and  double  col- 


Alachinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  .Allied  Printing  Trades. 


Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 


Business  Opportunities  _ _ 

- — -  LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 

WESTERN  INDUSTRIAL  PUBLICA-  | 

TION  needs  Capital  for  Expansion.  ■  575  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  14,  N.  Y. 
Investor  can  participate  or  non-partici- 1  PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 

pate  in  operations.  Listed  in  Standard  1 _ _ 

Rate  &  Data.  Box  3557,  Editor  ft  E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANY 


Rate  &  Data 
Publisher. 


For  more  details  write  to  Box  3533. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MODEL  0  Intertype;  3  magazines; 
gas  pot;  extra  motor,^  thermostat, 
Y.  burner.  Can  be  seen  in  operation. 

Perth  Amboy  Evening  News,  Perth 
_  Amboy.  New  Jersey. _ 


Printing  Machinery 

— .AN  OUT  OP  TOAVN  Owner  of  a  Fre^?ng**and**Rebu!fding  three  magazines.  Must  sell  quickly, 

small  newspaper  in  a  Western  State  ,  97,5  Xorth  Church  Street  Write  for  details.  Box  3711,  Editor  ft 

is  interested  in  securing  experienced  Rockford  *  Illinois  Publisher. _ 

ITa'if  daily‘’'o“ro°d'ucHon  ind'flnancillly  Maintenance,  Serviee,  Repairs,  Erection  NEW.HPAPER  PRESSES— yirtnally 
aWe  to  bnv  In  interest  ^  thrnrob-  SAM  S.  PUNTOLlLLO  every  make,  size  and  cutoff.  Can  make 

ertv  afte7  comnlete  investigation  Uincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  up  complete  plants  out  of  stock.  8 

Ml?hanRaYexreHen®l%sTmusra^^^^ 

nnarotinir  ahiiitv  u  of  mnro  imnnr.  Goss  Flst-bcd  Webs.  Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630  Payne 


LINOTYPE  Model  8  No.  36377.  Good 
machine  with  all  latest  improvements, 
three  magazines.  Must  sell  quickly. 
Write  for  details.  Box  3711,  Editor  ft 


NEBHA.SK.A  DAILY,  $80,000,  30%  operating  ability  is  of  more  impor 


able  to  bny  an  interest  in  the  prop¬ 
erty  after  complete  investigation. 
Mechanical  experienee  is  a  must,  and 


np  complete  plants  out  of  stock.  8 
to  96  pages.  We  finance.  Turner 
Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630  Payne 
Avenue,  Cleveland  14.  Ohio,  Branches 


'cash  down.  Bailey!Krehbiel,  ’  News-  *ance  than  finances.  Please  give  com-  MACnM  MDORPTRAPY  Inr  rf'^®rai®a’.!h!^In8 

paper  Service,  Box  88.  Norton.  Kan.  plfte  details  as  to  your  age,  back-  MAbUN-MUUKt- 1  KAL,T ,  IDC.  at  Chicago  and  Detroit. - 

OALiFORNXft  WKEKLT.  City  of  6.-  ®’'*’«-‘?r®®T,  ‘H  Printing  Press  Engineers  neav  v-belt  linotype  drive— 

000  population.  85  milM  from  Los  "'’’t®  H”*  3707,  Editor  ft  .  .  ,  J  kf  -'ll  ball -bea rung,  newest  and  best. 

‘Amgehs.  Gross  $40,000.  Ray  Camp-  Ful>l'®l*pr. _  Machinists  and  Movers  Write  for  literature.  Standard  Service. 

bell,  4101  W.  8rd  St.',  Los  Angelos.  $35,000  TO  $60,000  Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts  Brooklyn.  Kansas  City,  Mo. - 

iMAINIE  WEEKLY  grossing  $24,000,  will  buy  substantial  interest  in  grow-  We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses  SEND  ns  your  inquiries  for  action! 

.good  net,  cirenlation  1,800.  No  plant  ing  national  magazine.  Capital  re-  ANYWHERE  M.ACHINERY  I/)CATINO  SERVICE 

■but  has  good  printing  contract.  Box  quired  for  expansion.  Box  958,  Real  28  East  4th  St..  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  263e  Mercer  St.,  Jersey  City  2,  N.  J. 
3528.  Editor  A  Pnblisber.  Service.  110  W.  34th  St.,  New  York. 


We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses  SEND  ns  your  inquiries  for  action! 

ANYWHERE  MACHINERY  LOCATING  SERVICE 


3528.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Phone  SPring  7-1740 


AH  sines  gsUey,  cabinets,  proof  presses. 


EDITOR  &  P  U  B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  November  3,  1951 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  ' 


Composing  Room  I 


INTERTYPES 

3 — Model  "C" 

1 —  Model  “B" 

2—  Model  "CSM" 

LINOTYPES 

Models  5,  8  and  14. 
MONOTYPE  GIANT  CASTER 
— good  assortment  molds  and 
matrices. 

Goss  Shaver, 

8-page  Goss  Comet  Press 

NORTHERN  MACHINE 
WORKS 

323-29  No.  4th  St..  Phlla.  6.  Pa. 


LINOTYPE  Model  #S,  Serial  #27282 
equipped  ai  follows:  3  UA  Molda, 
5%  pt.,  12  ems;  8  pt.,  12  ems;  5JS 
pt.,  24  ems.  Price  82,250.00. 

LINOTYPE  Model  #8,  Serial  #33817 
equipped  as  follows:  4  UA  Molds, 
8  pt.,  12  ems;  8  pt.,  SO  ems;  10  pt., 
30  ems;  12  pt.,  30  ems.  Price  82,750. 

Each  machine  is  equipped  with  three 
maraxines,  gas  pot,  monomelt  gas 
feeder,  and  Cushman  OfF-set  Motor. 
Both  machines  are  in  good  condition 
and  are  being  operated  daily.  They 
may  be  seen  In  our  Composing  Room 
daily  from  0  to  4.  We  are  selling 
these  machines  to  mshe  room  for  new 
equipment. 

H.  V.  NOOTON,  The  Newburgh  Bea¬ 
con-News,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 
Box  1840 

_ Editor  &  Publisher _ 

ONE  of  N.  Y.’s  largest  conyerters 
offers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  A  Oo., 
115  Onderdonk  Are.,  Brooklyn.  Phone 

Evergreen  8-0505. _ 

CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mlli 
xliipment,  any  size  rolls,  carload  lots 
at  attractive  prices.  November  ship¬ 
ment  and  continuous  bookings.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Canadian  Newsprint 
Supply  Oo.,  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tel.  ORegon 

9-3870. _ 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls  — 
sheets.  All  sizes.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Have  35,  52%  .  70",  80* 
diameter.  Box  158.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

KOLIS,  Sheets.  Any  size.  All  type 
Print  Papers.  ALgonquin  4-8729,  N.i. 
<!.  W.  PRINTING  paper  basis  24x38 
— -32  lb.  and  heavier,  made  to  vonv 
'pecifleations,  rolls  or  sheets.  Inquiries 
invited.  Box  3759.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
PUBLISHER  HAS  SURPLUS  of  about 
15  tons  newsprint,  70  inch.  52%  inch 
and  35  inch  rolls.  If  interested  write 
immediately  Box  3704,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

NewsOlc  Binders 

O.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 
NEWiSFILE  Binders— Monmouth,  HI. 

CUSTOM  BUILT— GUARANTEED 

Photo- Engraving  Equipment 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS  plate  beveler, 
reasonable.  The  Augustine  Company, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa. 


8x110  KODAK  auto-focus  enlarger. 
Practically  new.  Scavera  Photo.  580 
5th  Avenue,  New  York,  Phone  PLasa 
7-1923. 

Pw  Room 

DOUBLE  DRIVE  Duplex  angle  bar 
flatbed  press  available  from  present 
user  at  fair  price  about  next  May. 
Press  in  A-1  mechanical  condition,  now 
printing  10.000  papers  daily.  COOS 
B.4.Y  TIMES,  Coos  Bay,  Oregon. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


6  UNIT  HOE  PRESS  ' 

VERTICAL  type,  21%"  cnt-off,  2 
double  folders,  rubber  rollers;  serial 
No.  2594.  Available  immediately.  Can 
be  divided. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


GOSS  4  DECK  SINGLEWIDTH 
COLOR  CYLINDER 
22  %"  cut-off,  AC  drive,  plate  casting 
equipment,  now  available. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24-PAGE 
TWO  to  One  model,  two  formers, 
stereotype  equipment,  AC  motor  drive. 

12-HOE  UNITS 

SELL  any  amount  needed,  23-9/16" 
rut-off  length. 


AC  motor  drives  30-40-60-75-100  HP. 
Pony  Autoplates,  hand  casting  equip¬ 
ment. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

BOX  903,  BOISE,  IDAHO 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


AVAILABLE  NOW  — 16  page  Hoe 
single  width  rotary  with  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Excellent  condition.  Reasonable. 
Ideal  for  small  paper  or  running  cir¬ 
culars.  We  instslled  larger  press.  Sev¬ 
eral  typographical  swards  won  with  ; 
this  machine.  One  man  can  run.  Re-  i 
quires  little  floor  space.  Only  9,000  | 
run  daily  so  press  had  little  wear. 
Peru,  Indiana.  Tribune. 

_ Stereotype _ ■ 

WOOD  Double  Junior  Autoplates  ami 
Wood  Autoshaver  for  22%  inch  Plate, 
with  8  Ton  AC  Electric  Furnace. 

WOOD  Double  Automatic  Autoplate  | 
and  two  Wood  Autoshavers  for  23-9/16  i 
incli  plates,  with  10-Ton  AC  Electric  ! 
Metal  Furnace. 

WOOD  Single  Automatic  Autoplate  and 
Wood  Autoshaver  for  23-9/16  inch 
plates,  with  8-Ton  Gas  Metal  Furnace. 

WOOD  Color  Plate  Pre-Register  Ma-  ! 
chine  for  23-9/16  inch  plates.  New  I 
Condition.  I 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES! 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  | 


O.E.  25  H  P.  220  volt,  60  cycle,  8  GOSS  S 
phase,  AC,  single  motor  friction  press 
drive  with  drum  speed  controller,  n 

suitable  for  3  deck  single  width  press  lO-r 

or  equivalent.  Ready  now.  8400.  f.o.h. 

Waterbury.  Metal  Fnrnai 

THE  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING  Stereo  Pump 


COMPANY 

Waterbury  20,  Connecticut 

6  HOE  PRESS  UNITS 

Mechanically  Perfect 

HIGH  Speed  units;  two  double  fold¬ 
ers;  22 %"  cutoff;  on  snbstructnre; 
two  A.C.  drives;  rnbber  rollers:  avail- 
able  immediately;  can  be  divided. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES! 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


GOSS  STEREOTYPE  PRESS 
16-Page  Capacity 

Metal  Furnace  Casting  Box 

Stereo  Pump  Curved  Tail  Outt 


Curved  Tail  Cutter 
Curved  Shaver 
22  Cutoff 


FOUR-COLOR  GOSS  ROTARY! 
PRESS,  32  pages,  double  folders,  rnh- 
ber  rollers,  stereotype  equipment,  AO  | 
motor.  Send  for  apecillestions.  Box  ; 
35.52,  Eddtor  ft  Publisher. 

COMPLETE  Cntler-Hammer  newspa¬ 
per  conveyor  system  from  folder  to 
mail  room.  70  ft.  length.  Can  be  seen 
in  daily  operation.  The  Newa-Snn, 
Waukegan,  Illinoii. 

DUPLEX  PAGE  MAT  ROLLER,  com- 

Slete  with  5  hp,  8  phase  motor.  Belt 
rive,  reveradhie.  Excellent  condition, 
ran  be  demonstrated.  Oak  Ridger,  Oak 
Ridge,  Tennessee. 

USED  I 

GOSS-DUPLEX  ' 

PRESSES  j 

Excellent  Selection  | 

Semi-cylindricsl  I 

Tubular,  Fist  Bed  Presses.  I 

THE  GOSS  i 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO.  j 

15‘3>5  S.  Paulina  St.  I 

Chicago  8s  Illinois. 


NOW  AVAILABLE 
16-Page  Goss  Rotary 
Color  Deck 

Semi-cylindriesl.  with  stereotype 
equipment,  22^"  cnt-off,  uses  17  and 
34  in.  rolls. 

We  need  the  floor  spare — will  sell  at 
bargain  to  make  qnick  disposal. 

COURIER -TIMES,  New  Castle,  Ind. 


.Mternating  Current  Motor  Drive 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  18 

GOOD  VALITES  i 

HOE  full  page  Flat  Shaver. 

GOSS  late  type  Fist  Casting  Box.  i 
HOE  Curved  Router  for  15"  plate  ■ 
diameter. 

VANDEROOOK  full  page  Proof  Press. 
WBSEL  Electric  Galley  Proof  Press. 
CURVED  Casting  Boxes  ft  Automatic 
Plate  Finishing  Machines  for  all  , 
standard  cut-offs. 

HOE  Dry  Mat  Roller. 

1  TO  7  ton  Metal  Furnaces.  | 

Thomns  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc. 

120  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18. 

_ (Plant  St  Stamford,  Conn.) _ 

THREE  full  fonts  Linotype  teletype¬ 
setter  7%  pt.  No.  22  mats;  excellent 
condition ;  replaced  with  different  face 
to  conform  to  other  Galvin  Newspa¬ 
pers  Group.  NEWIS -JOURNAL  CO., 

Wilmington.  Ohio. _ 

HOE  Pull  Page  Mat  Roller.  81.50(1. 
Brooklyn  Daily,  2427  Surf  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ^ 

Wanted  to  Buy  ! 

NEWSPAPER  PREiSSES 
LINOTYPES  -  INTERTYPES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT  • 
PLANT  APPRASALS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES^ 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  ! 

.MAT  ROLLER,  full  page. 

State  make  and  model. 

Box  903 _ Boise, _ Idaho  . 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY 
MAT  ROLLERS.  ANY  MODELS 

Box  3 1 34.  Editor  &  Publisher 

24  PAOB  single  width  Gose  press,  22  %  : 
inch  cut-off.  Wanted  for  West  Coast.; 
Room  763,  610  South  Main  Street, ' 
I.os  Angeles  14,  California.  I 

*==  I 

_ HELP  WANTED _ 

Administrative 

ASSISTANT  TO  BUSINESS  MAN- 
.\.GER  of  northwest  combination 
23.000-50.000  group.  Must  have  I 
executive  ability  and  accounting 
background.  College  decree  or  qnali-  | 
fying  newspaper  experience.  Under  : 
35  years.  Full  details  to  Box  8712,  I 
Editor  ft  Publisher.  > 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


I.MPORT.ANT  NEWSPAPER  IN 
LARGE  NEW  ENGLAND  CITY 

W'.ANTS  man  to  assist  pub¬ 
lisher  in  dealing  in  labor 
relations,  production,  co-or- 
ilinating  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment — also  assist  in  other 
administrative  work. 

PLEASE  give  full  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  experience.  Strict 
confidence  assured. 

Biox  3757,  Editor  6c  IPublisher 

CirculatioB 

DISTRICT  CIRCULATION  MAN- 
AGER — young,  aggressive  man,  25  to 
30,  msrried,  for  new  Home  Delivery 
Department  of  northern  New  Jersey 
daily  afternoon  newspaper.  Excellent 
opfportanity  for  •dvancement  commen¬ 
surate  with  results.  Send  complete  de¬ 
tails  of  experience  to  Box  3544.  Edi* 

tor  &  Publisher.  _ 

T.ABGF.  New  England  daily  is  looking 
for  a  young,  hard  working  experienced 
district  or  assistant  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  who  is  stymied  in  his  efforts  to 
reach  the  top.  We  can  offer  real  op¬ 
portunity  to  the  right  man.  Replies 
held  in  strictest  confidence.  Write 
giving  resume  of  yonr  background  to 
Box  3567,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

NEED  young,  smart,  aggressive  man 
for  largest  daily  in  Southeastern  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Write  giving  age,  marit^ 
.tatiis,  experience,  salary  desired,  ref¬ 
erences  and  availability.  Maurice  K. 
Henry,  General  Manager,  Middleshoro 
Daily  News.  Mtiddlesooro.  Kentucky. 
ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MAN- 
AGER — must  he  unafraid  of  work, 
pay  own  transportation.  State  full  par¬ 
ticulars  by  sirmsil  giving  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  marital  status,  present  work, 
salary.  Harry  Stiver,  Anchorage, 

Alaska.  Times.  _ 

(,'IROULATION  ADVERTISING  ME.. 
Have  opening  for  progressive  assist- 
lint  or  District  circulation  manager. 
Also  tor  third  man  in  Advertising 
Department.  Good  opportunity  in  both 
departments  for  advancement.  'PrftfT 
men  under  forty.  Write  giving  quali¬ 
fications.  salary  expected,  reference. 
When  available;  J.  M.  O’Dowd,  Flo^ 
enee  Morning  News,  Florence,  Sonth 

Carolina. _ _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  able  to 
solicit.  Handle  all  phases,  most  have 
automobile.  Send  experience.  Back¬ 
ground  and  references.  Box  3746, 
Editor  ft  Publisher, 

_ Correspondents 

LONG  ESTABLISHED  business  paper 
wants  one  good  free-lance  correspond¬ 
ent  in  each  of  these  cities:  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Philadelphia,  Kansas  City.  San 
Francisco,  New  Orleans.  Dallas,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Atlanta,  Des  Moines  snd  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon.  Give  details  of  exper^ 
ence  in  letter  to  Box  3423,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

FAST-GROWING  newspaper  in  non¬ 
competitive  town  located  within  150 
miles  of  New  York  City  has  opening 
for  an  enterprising  man  who  might 
t  now  be  filling  the  post  of  sssistant 
or  will  consider  a  strong  sslesinsn 
who  has  acquired  through  observalloii 
and  study  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ail 
'  phases  oi  classifiod.  Write  stating  age, 
experience,  marital  status,  references 
snd  salary  requirements  to  Box  3646, 

,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

:  LARGE  7  day  Week  Newspaper  (over 
i  200,000  circulation)  is  interested  in 
1  an  aggressive  hard  working  classified 
salesman.  Beginner  considered.  Excel- 
I  lent  opportunity.  Salary,  commission, 
I  bonus  arrangement,  liberal  car  allow¬ 
ance.  Contact  Ted  Davenport.  Box 

179.">.  Baltimore  3,  Maryland. _ 

WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITY  for 
experienced  Classified  man  or  woman 
(under  30)  who  can  build  up  an  un- 
1  developed  department  on  .5  thousand 
i-irculstion  daily-mid-west.  Don’t  sp- 
I  ply  unless  you’re  “tops”,  a  worker 
'  and  ambitions.  Car  necessary.  Perma- 
I  nent.  Good  salary.  Commission  on  In- 
I  crease.  Box  3737.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


AhTliRNOON  Daily  Southwest  Flor¬ 
ida  town,  population  approximately 
15,000  needs  competent  department 
manager.  Writs  Box  3703,  giving  age 
and  qualifications. 


A  REAL  OPPORTUNITY 

FOR  A  TOP  I 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  , 

THIS  is  the  kind  of  a  job  most  Ad¬ 
vertising  Salesmen  dream  about. 

AN  opportunity  to  start  at  a  salary 
arid  bonus  considerably  above  average 
with  the  assurance  that  effort  and 
results  will  be  well  rewarded.  An  op- 
I  portunity  to  become  associated  with  a 
top  notch  Advertising  Staff,  ideal 
working  conditions,  on  progressive, 
outstanding,  exclusive  Morning  and 
Evening  combination  newspapers, 
with  more  than  100,000  circulation, 
and  over  25  million  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  yearly.  An  opportunity  to  live 
in  a  beautiful  city,  ideal  climate,  and 
one  of  the  South's  most  important 
markets  that  is  making  amazing 
progress. 

THE  man  we  are  seeking  has  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  ability  to  do  a 
real  creative  and  selling  job  (no 
specials)  in  servicing  and  selling  re¬ 
tail  accounts  through  excellent  copy, 
layouts,  and  retailing  knowledge. 

AIR  MAIL  complete  details,  including 
age,  background,  experience,  present 
salary,  and  personal  information  to 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  of  top 
quality  for  exclnsivo  weekly,  city 
8,000.  Opportunity  for  advancement  aa 
owners  have  other  newspaper  intereeta. 
Must  submit  full  record  first  letter. 
Tell  all.  Tell  of  selling  success  in 
special  pages.  Contracts.  Increases. 
Promotions.  Start  at  reasonable 
salary.  Bonuses  and  commission. 
Great  opportunity.  Write  Box  3432. 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  Ad¬ 
vertising  Salesman  for  suburban  New 
York  daily.  One  who  can  sell,  write 
copy,  prepare  layouts  and  generally 
service  list  of  accounts.  Reply  to  Box 
3512,  Editor  &  Publisher,  stating  edu¬ 
cational  background,  sales  experience, 
salary  requirements  and  availability. 


IS  YOUR  STRONG  POINT  SELLING 
NEW  BUSINESS!  Suburban  New 
York  daily  has  good  opportunities  for 
2  or  3  men  who  are  stand-outs  in  this 
phase  of  display  advertising.  For  de¬ 
tails  address  Box  8566,  giving  com¬ 
plete  information  regarding  your  edu- 
oational  background,  experience,  avail¬ 
ability,  and  salary  range. 


WANTED  by  mid-west  daily,  15,000 
to  20,000  class,  energetic  Advertising 
Manager  capable  of  directing  local  and 
classified  departments.  Must  be  able 
to  plan  and  carry  through  all  the 
nsual  activities  of  these  departments. 
This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
someone  to  put  into  effect  good,  sound 
ideas,  if  he  is  looking  for  responsibili- 
I  ty  and  can  handle  men.  Naturally  he 
will  be  able  to  make  layouts,  sell,  and 
inspire  others  with  his  enthusiasm. 
'  The  position  is  permanent  and  in  a 
'  fertile  field  to  show  results.  The  salary 
is  commensurate  with  the  man’s  abili- 
!  ty.  Give  qualifications,  full  back- 
1  ground,  and  approximate  salary.  Box 
I  3720,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted 
for  immediate  opening  small  6-day 
I  daily.  Good  town  of  4.000.  Some  ex- 
I  perience  preferred,  not  necessary. 
,  Salary  depends  on  ability  and  back¬ 
ground.  Paid  vacation,  hospitalization 
.  and  medical  insurance  benefits.  Write 
.  or  phone  Norton  Daily  Telegram, 
Norton,  Kansas. 


WANTED:  Display  Advertising  Man 
'  who  can  sell,  with  experience  on  all 
■  types  of  accounts — ^must  be  good  copy 
writer  able  to  make  presentable  lay¬ 
outs.  Prefer  man  with  experience  on 
I.  more  than  one  newspaper.  Southern 
’■  city  of  30,000  population — good  start¬ 
ing  salary.  Write  Box  3565,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Adyeitisiiig 


AMBITIOUS,  EXPERIENCED  sales¬ 
man.  Top  position  on  staff.  Six  day, 
20,000  class.  Thriving  university  city 
near  Pittsburgh.  Progressive  newspa¬ 
per,  best  working  conditions,  good 
salary.  Write  all  in  first  letter.  Box 
3608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  No.  2 
man  in  5-man  department.  Evening 
and  Sunday  daily  9,000  circulation. 
Give  experience,  salary  desired,  per¬ 
sonal  details.  Good  promotion  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  7-paper  Seaton  group.  Uof- 

teyville  (Kansas)  Journal. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  WANT¬ 
ED — Must  have  experience  in  local 
display  advertising.  Position  Perma¬ 
nent.  Write  giving  Age,  Experience, 
Marital  Status,  and  Salary  expected. 
Daily  Record,  Dunn,  North  Carolina. 
ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  wanted 
fur  an  Ufficial  Labor  Publication, 
American  Federation  of  Labor  week¬ 
ly,  start  on  Christmas  issue  at  once. 
Contact  Capital  Labor  News,  1602  % 
South  Monroe,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 
.ASSISTANT  Advertising  Manager 
wanted  for  progressive,  small  city 
daily.  Good  salary  and  commission, 
pleasant  working  conditions,  and  com¬ 
munity.  Write  full  details.  Daily  News, 

Lewistown,  Montana. _ 

hjiNPhilRJENOED  display  advertising 
man  or  woman  good  on  layouts,  daily- 
Sunday  paper.  Start  at  $75.  Mild 
climate.  Valley  Evening  Monitor.  Mc- 

■Vlleii.  Texas.  _ 

WANTED  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
Must  be  an  account  developer  .and 
service  man.  Northern  New  England 
Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday.  Salary 
$89  a  week  plus  incentive  Plan  and 
Profit  Sharing.  Not  a  soft  job  but  a 
good  one  nevertheless.  Augmenting 
staff.  Write  full  details.  Box  3536, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN  for  assistant  editorship  of  a 
now  magazine  to  be  published  by  a 
noted  Ajmerican  business  for  its  em¬ 
ployees  over  a  wide  area.  Headquar¬ 
ters:  St.  Louis.  Journalism  education 
and  newspaper  or  similar  experience 
necessary.  Photographic  or  business 
training  desirable.  Hard  work,  enthu- 
siam,  emotional  stability  essential. 
Rewards:  good  work  in  an  established 
company,  a  leader  in  an  important 
growing  field.  Reply  by  complete  let¬ 
ter.  Box  3546,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  desk  experience.  N. 
£.  daily.  Must  be  experienced.  Five- 
day  week.  Box  3500,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


A  TEXAS  Weekly  14,000  circulation 
needs  gal  for  society  and  general  as¬ 
signments.  There’s  a  future  here.  Full 
details  and  salary  expected  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  3607,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  city 
weekly.  Recent  college  grads  accept¬ 
ed.  Real  opportunity.  Above  average 
salary.  Must  have  writing  talent,  own 
camera.  Box  3636,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  experienced  newspaperman 
for  selling  features  to  newspapers. 
State  age,  experience  and  salary  re¬ 
quired.  Box  3616,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHICAGO  AREA  educational  institu¬ 
tion  needs  intelligent,  sincere  young 
lady  for  responsible,  challenging 
secretarial  position.  Journalism  back¬ 
ground  helpful.  College  graduate, 
good  typist.  Shorthand  desirable,  but 
not  essential.  $225  per  month  to  be¬ 
gin.  Box  3710,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR — MAGAZINE.  Editor,  to 
work  in  New  York  City  as  all-round 
assistant  on  a  magazine  of  large  cir¬ 
culation.  Must  have  news  sense,  news 
imagination,  energy  but  above  all 
ideas  and  must  be  able  to  deal  with 
the  entire  range  of  the  job  from  ideas 
to  copyreading  to  illustration  to  su¬ 
pervision  of  staff.  The  opportunity  is 
as  large  as  the  requirement.  Reply 
giving  complete  facts  including  expe¬ 
rience  on  newspapers  or  magazines  or 
both.  Answers  will  be  kept  confiden- 
tial.  Box  3708,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
PROGRESSIVE  midwestern  afternoon 
daily  seeks  a  yonng  man,  or  woman, 
with  newspaper  experience  or  educa¬ 
tional  preparation.  Object:  he  is  to 
assume — ^with  training  in  the  organ¬ 
ization — the  wire  editorship.  Good 
wages,  good  working  conditions,  good 
future.  Personal  interview  essential. 
Write  Box  3700,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


YOUNG  JOURNALISM  GRADUATE 
with  newspaper  experience  for  feature 
contact  work  with  newspaper  editors. 
Give  experience — age.  Drawing  account 
against  commissions.  Car  necessary. 
Box  3615,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN,  22  £7*28,  for  ttaiFTf 
Ohio  Daily  as  Bureau  Manager  in 
small  nearby  city.  Excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement.  Should  be  jour¬ 
nalism  grad,  or  have  some  newspaper 
experience.  Must  be  able  to  handle 
sports  and  all  news  except  society. 
Some  ad  and  circulation  work  as  well 
as  news.  A  definite  go-getter  wanted. 
Box  3604,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

AFTERNOON  paper  in  Texas  city  of 
20,000  wants  qualified  desk  man.  All 
replies  in  confidence.  State  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  salary  required.  Box  3726, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CAMPAIGN 
PUBLICITY  MAN 

SEASONED  ghost  writer  with  some 
reporting  ability.  Terrific  opportunity. 
NO  traveling.  All  replies  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Box  3719,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER — reporter  wanted, 
develop  own  pictures,  operate  Fair- 
child  engraver.  College  town.  Midwest 
or  southwest  background  or  experience 
preferred.  Starting  pay  $50.  Give  all 
details  background,  e^erience,  refer- 
encies,  personal  habits.  Box  3733, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  for  top  weekly.  Apply  by 
mail  only.  Times-Review,  Bergenfield, 
New  Jersey. _ 

REPORTER  wanted  to  start  work 
Nov.  5  on  Huron  (South  Dakota) 
Daily  Plainsman.  News,  feature  re¬ 
porting.  Staff  of  seven.  Six  day  week. 
Good  spot  for  beginner  but  experience 
welcome.  Prefer  young  bachelor.  Write 
Publisher  letter  of  application. _ 

SOCIETY  EDITOR  for  excellent  daily 
newspaper  in  community  of  16,000; 
should  be  experienced,  have  record  of 
ability  organize  own  work,  submit 
timely  copy,  handle  special  assif^n- 
ments;  good  starting  scale.  Write 
Box  3715,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  AND  GENERAL  ASSIGN¬ 
MENT  on  Northwest  daily  in  town 
10.000.  Excellent  opportunity  for  alert 
yonng  man  who  wishes  experience 
under  skilled  news  executive  on  ag- 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


FLORIDA  NEWSPAPER  SiaiKfl  TOP¬ 
FLIGHT  COMPOSING  ROOM 
EXECUTIVE 

IDEAL  living  conditions  in  beautiful 
city  for  top-night  man  on  a  top-flight 
newspaper.  Open  shop  with  excellent 
sub-executives  and  associates. 

The  perfect  opportunity  for  an  older 
man  who  wants  to  move  to  Florida 
before  he  is  too  old,  or  younger  man 
who  finds  himself  blocked  from  ad¬ 
vancement  at  present.  All  replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  3606,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


■MACHINIST-OPERATOR  for  5-Lino¬ 
type  Northwest  daily.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Union  shop.  Box  3762, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 


Literary  Agency 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klansner,  130  E.  40  St.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


Management  Assuring 
NET  REVENUE  GAIN 
CENTRAL  West  publisher  worked 
hard  over  ten  years;  Results:  salary 
— no  profits.  Employed  experienced 
manager.  Now  making  over  $50,000 
annually.  Circulation  less  than  10,000. 
Perhaps  yon  can  do  same — or  better. 
Why  not  find  out!  Write  in  strict 
confidence.  Box  3518,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED — YOUNG  MAN  to  handle 
sports  page  and  do  preneral  reporting. 
Must  be  familiar  with  city  hall  and 
courthouse  beats.  Daily  paper  located 
in  city  of  nearly  20,000  population 
in  south.  Write  Box  3743,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  giving  experience  and  other 
details. 


WANTED:  Capable  woman  reporter 
for  weekly  newspaper.  Silver  State 
Post,  Deer  Lodge,  Montana.  _ 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  small 
Midwest  daily,  open  now.  Box  3761, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


W.4NTED:  Experienced  News  Photog 
rapher  for  only  daily  city  of  70,000 
in  southern  Michigan.  Three-man 
department,  good  salary,  hours.  Need 
man  at  once  as  one  man  is  entering 
military  service.  Box  3731,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


Sales  Presentation  Writer 

L.ARGE  eastern  newspaper  (not  N.Y.) 
expanding  promotion  department  staff 
has  opening  for  experienced  sales 
presentation  writer.  Sell  yourself  with 
full  details  in  a  presentation  to  Box 
3705,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARRIED  MAN,  age  45,  competent 
experience  for  28  years  with  various 
newspapers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania.  Available  January  1st. 
Executive  ability  to  general  manager. 
Prefer  sales  promotion  or  circulation 
with  carrier  boy  organisation.  Box 
3612,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LIBRARIAN  DEGREE,  six  years’  in¬ 
tensive  technical,  administrative  ex¬ 
perience  heading  iibrary  of  major 
morning,  evening  daily.  Box  3730, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CirculatioD 


YOUNG,  aggressive,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  desires  connection  with  progres¬ 
sive  newspaper  up  to  50,000  circula¬ 
tion.  I  have  a  proven  record  of  in¬ 
creased  circulation  and  revenue  with 
both  large  and  small  dailies.  If  you 
need  someone  to  develop  a  hard  hit¬ 
ting  organisation  w'ith  both  boys  and 
men  I  am  your  man.  References  ex¬ 
cellent.  Reason  for  change  well  found¬ 
ed.  Available  on  reasonable  notice  to 
present  publisher.  Let  me  tell  yon 
about  myself.  Box  3511,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Thorough 
knowledge  in  all  phases  of  Circula¬ 
tion  and  A.B.C.  procedures.  Widely 
experienced  with  Little  Merchant 
Plan,  Dealer  and  Newsstand  Distribu¬ 
tion.  Excellent  references.  Age  36, 
Family  man.  Prefer  East.  Box  3562, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ MecIlABiCAl 

(XIMBINATION  Pressman-Stereotyper 
for  afternoon  Daily  and  Sunday.  10,- 
000  circulation.  24  page  Scott  Press. 
Write  or  wire  giving  qualifications. 
E.  A.  Koynen,  Superintendent,  ’Trib¬ 
une,  Alberta  Lea,  Minnesota. 


CIRCULA’nON  EXECUTIVE 

22  years’  experience  in  the  field  of 
circulation,  distribution  and  efficiency 
in  New  York  City.  Age  44.  Replies 
confidential.  Box  3701,  Editor  A  Fnb- 
lisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  on  large 
daily,  severing  connection  (job  well 
done)  January  1.  Looking  for  a  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity,  offering  perma¬ 
nence  and  recognition  in  return  for 
hard  work,  quality  and  quantity  cir¬ 
culation.  For  resume  or  personal  in- 
terview.  Box  3732,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

LIVE  WIRE  Circulation  Manager  de¬ 
sires  change  for  personal  reasons. 
Prefer  .South.  20  years’  experience. 
Age  95.  Sober;  Aggressive;  Reliable.  I 
Looking  for  a  department  that  is  run  1 
down  and  needs  building.  Excellent 
References.  Write  Box  3717,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Sound 
knowledge  of  what  it  takes  to  huild 
a  profit-making  want-ad  section, 
hacked  by  20  years’  experience  in 
doing  it.  Fully  capable  of  managing 
any  size  operation.  Top  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  a  record  that  will  stand 
close  investigation,  .\vailable  immedi¬ 
ately.  liox  3796.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advcrrtdug 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER  OR  DIRECTOR  I 

WORKING  manager  of  10-man  daily 
staff  has  sound  reasons  for  desiring 
change.  Proven  record  of  personal  pro¬ 
duction.  staff  organization  and  leader¬ 
ship.  Good  health,  appearance  and 
educational  background.  Can  stand 
searching  character  investigation. 
Capable  of  handling  50,000-500,000 
market.  Can  bring  1-3  good  staffmen 
if  desired.  Details  on  request.  Box 
3642,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WELL  TRAINED  ADMAN,  B.A.  degree. 
2  years’  experience  60,000  daily.  A-1 
record,  sales,  layout,  copy.  Married, 
26.  draft-free.  Seeks  work  New  York 
City.  Philadelphia  or  D.C.  area.  State 
salary.  Box  3617,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
YOUNG  VET,  fainily,  home  and  car. 
Experienced — service,  special  promo¬ 
tions  (exceptional),  layout  ability 
(Very  Unusual),  BBA  Advertising 
Market.  Employed  at  good  salary. 
Now  wants  Manager,  Assistant  Mana¬ 
ger  or  unusual  display  job  on  good 
sized  daily.  Write  Box  3621,  Editor 
t  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
FOR  WESTERN  DAILY 

12  Y’E.A.RS’  experience  retail  staff  and 
2  years  national  manager  western 
dailies  6  to  70  thousand.  Capable 
producer  who  knows  copy,  layout, 
production  and  coordination  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  mechanical  depts.  Consist¬ 
ent  lineage  gains  as  staff  member  and 
former  ad  manager  smaller  dailies. 
Over  4  years  present  staff  job  70,000 
daily.  Want  to  move  up  to  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  Western  or  inter-monn- 
tain  daily  15-30.000  with  salary-bonus 
arrangement.  .\ge  39,  married,  college 
graduate.  veteran.  top  references 
present  and  past  employers.  Box  3’744, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMRT’TTOUiS  Display  Man  handling 
diversified  Accounts  on  45.000  daily 
wants  position  witb  better  future. 

years’  advertising  experience — 
some  editorial.  Veteran,  family.  Mis¬ 
souri  graduate.  Now  making  $8.5— 
worth  more.  Box  3739,  Editor  &  Pnb- 
lisher. 

0RE.\TIVE  copywriter  of  various  ad¬ 
vertising  media  left  trail  of  soaring 
sales  in  Baltimore.  Looking  for  new 
contact  nearby.  Box  3747,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Correspondente 

CORRF.SPONDENT  from  India  with 
Masters  in  Journalism  and  business 
administration  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity.  8  years’  experience,  offers  serv¬ 
ices  as  political  correspondent  from 
India.  Excellent  references.  Reply 
Rorab  Patell,  Box  3758,  Editor  & 
PoblisllfiT. _ 

WEIJ,-C0NNECTED  Trade  Writer  in 
New  York  area  can  handle  free-lance 
assignments.  Will  also  furnish  leads 
and  supply  pictures.  Box  3752,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Correspondents _ 


AMERICAN  NEWSMAN  covering 
Europe,  Mediterranean  area  for  for¬ 
eign  papers,  accredited  to  forthcom¬ 
ing  UN  Assembly  in  Paris,  available 
for  general  coverage,  assignments, 
news-ifeatures,  articles,  specials,  col¬ 
umns,  exclusives.  Mailers  or  cable. 
On  request  or  specnlation.  Excellent 
experience  as  foreign  correspondent 
in  Europe,  Far  East,  Latin  America, 
Spain,  North  Africa;  former  Cable 
Editor  US  wire  service;  best  referenc¬ 
es.  Write  Box  3555,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  which  will  forward  to  Paris. 

Editorial 

NOT  HAPPY  as  one  of  top  writers 
100,000  plus  daily.  Former  Editor- 
Publisher  large  Western  weekly.  News 
Editor  small  Western  daily.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt  young  married  veteran.  10  years 
Publishii^,  Editing,  Writing,  Photog¬ 
raphy.  Good  on  General  Assignment, 
Political,  Make-up,  Trouble  spots. 
Don’t  want  full  time  Copy  or  Wire 
desk.  Want  permanent  creative  job 
with  exeentive  possibilities  within  five 
years.  Good  reference  from  present 
Managing  Elditor.  Will  travel  for  seri¬ 
ous  interview.  Box  3421,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ 

ABLE  reporter-rewrite.  15  years  city 
dailies.  Ready  short  notice.  East; 
U.  S.  veteran.  Single,  sober,  healthy, 
draft-exempt.  Good  style,  dependable, 
accurate.  All  beats.  Box  3541,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

FEATURE  WRITER  —  REPORTER 
available  immediately.  Experienced  in 
film,  drama  criticism.  Box  3560,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

SEASONED  —  EXPERIENCED 

SEEK  responsible  news,  research, 
writing,  public  relations  job;  editor- 
owner  of  country  weekly;  metropoli¬ 
tan  reporter,  copyreader,  city  editor; 
covered  legislatures  of  3  midwestern 
states  and  U.S.  Senate;  daily  by-lines 
from  Washington  over  major  wire 
service;  experienced  in  national  pub¬ 
lic  relations;  will  negotiate  salary; 
Apt.  728,  Hotel  Dupont  Plaza,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

WO.MAN  REPORTER,  28.  two  years 
experience  on  smalltown  newspapers. 
Masters  in  English,  in  search  of  re- 
portorial  or  research  work.  Box  3503, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ALL-AROUND  NEWISMAN,  opportuni¬ 
ties  now  limited,  seeks  change.  4 
years’  experience,  wire  editor,  report¬ 
er.  sports,  makeup.  Missouri  grad, 
SDX.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  3613, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

COPYREADER — REPORTER — WIRE 
EDITOR — On  metropolitan  daily  at 
$87.50,  seeks  new  location.  Box  3610, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

JOURNALISM  GRAD,  ambitious,  fast, 
accurate,  seeks  position  as  sports  or 
general  reporter  in  college  town.  Some 
experience  metropolitan  paper  sports 
desk,  article  in  national  publication, 
editor  college  daily.  Salary  secondary. 
Box  3645,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SPORTS  EDI’TOR — For  Midwest  Daily 
under  50,000  circulation.  9  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  scholastic  and  collegiate 
sports.  Currently  employed.  Box  3641, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  FIELD  is  no  place  trained 
daily  newspaper  man.  6  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  4  as  sports  editor  of  daily.  Best 
references.  Prefer  South  or  South¬ 
west.  Married.  Draft-exempt.  Box 

3614,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WHAT  SMALL  town  liberal  daily 
wants  young  vet  witb  degree  and 
police-rewrite  experience  f  Have  car. 
Box  9637.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WOMEN’S  EDITOR,  with  flair  for 
layout,  feature  writer,  photographer. 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  M.A..  experienced, 
young,  desires  responsible,  stimulat¬ 
ing  work  on  daily  anywhere.  Box 
3644.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WOMAN  REPORTER;  I  offer  you  a 
fair  exchange  I  3  years’  reporting  ex¬ 
perience.  make-up,  heads,  for  a  job 
in  the  Woman’s  department.  Prefer¬ 
ably  metropolitan  Northeast.  Box 

3623.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COPY  DESK,  reporting  or  feature 
writing  in  Philadelphia,  New  York 
City,  New  Jersey  region.  Yale  grad¬ 
uate.  'Two  and  a  half  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  daily  with  6.000  circulation. 
Desk  assistant,  reporter,  sports  edi¬ 
tor.  'Single.  Age  31.  Box  3722,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  100,000 
-^plus  daily  has  hands  tied.  Seeks 
job  with  wide-awake  progressive 
metropolitan  daily.  Nine  years  all 
metropolitan  desks  and  beats.  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute.  Wants  executive 
future  within  five  years  if  prove 
worth.  Draft-exempt  young  family 
man  will  travel  for  serious  interview. 

Box  3723,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COLLEGE  GRAD,  seeks  opening  in 
Journalism.  Experienced,  svnool  publi¬ 
cations.  Go  anywhere.  Draft-exempt. 

Box  3738,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR— for  position 
with  New  Y’ork  magazine  or  book 
publisher.  4  years’  experience  in  pub¬ 
lishing.  U.  of  Chicago  grad.  Box  3760, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCE  AND  PERSONALITY 
— that’s  what  I  offer  publisher  of 
weekly  or  small  daily  in  eastern 
slates.  Aggressive,  loyal;  six  years 
reporting  and  news  writing.  Excellent 
leferenees.  23,  draft-exempt,  single. 

Box  3724,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

.lOURXALISM  GRADUATE,  25,  seeks 
editorial  or  sports  job.  Short  on  ex¬ 
perience.  Long  on  writing  ability. 
Good  features.  Wliat  have  yout  Box 

3721,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR-REPORTER  seeks 
advancement  to  bigi^er  daily.  Know 
teletypesetter  circuit.  Veteran,  24, 
solid  education.  Box  3706,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

PHOTO  JOURNALIST,  31,  now  head¬ 
ing  highly  effective  public  relations 
program  including  editing  two  indus¬ 
trial  publications,  seeks  position  with 
trade  journal,  national  magazine  or 
in  public  relations  program.  Journal¬ 
ism  grad.  Extensive  experience  edit¬ 
ing,  writing,  graphic  arts,  press  pho¬ 
tography  that  tells  the  story  vividly,  i 
Will  travel.  Box  3728,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ i 

PRINTING  PLANT  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT  and  EDITOR  capable  of  creating 
new  publications.  C.  Stewart,  102-55 
Jamaica  Ave.,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 
REPORTER  AND  EDITORIAL  Assist¬ 
ant.  Now  temporarily  on  big  city 
daily.  Young,  veteran,  college,  will 
travel.  Box  3749,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER.  Back  from  Europe,  seeks 
street  or  desk  spot.  Proven  ability. 
Excellent  references.  Missouri  grad. 
Vet,  Single.  Box  3748,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

WHY  HIRE  AX  EXPERIENCED 
HACK  when  you  can  have  a  man  with 
the  right  educational  background, 
excellent  journalistic  potential,  and 
a  desire  to  stick  and  advance  with  a 
good  organization.  Ex-World  War  II 
Infantry  officer  (draft-exempt)  single, 
25,  own  car,  A.B.  Brown  University 
(creative  writing),  M.S.  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  (Journalism)  desires  position 
with  daily.  Will  produce  the  resnlts 
you  want  in  any  assignment.  Features, 
editorials,  reporting,  re-write,  copy 
des.  Write  Box  371.3,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

YOUNG  EDITOR  WANTS  location 
change  to  eastern  or  New  England 
publication.  Can  handle  city,  state, 
wire.  Sunday  or  photo  desks.  Cur¬ 
rently  employed.  Family  man,  SDX. 
Box  3734.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Y'OUNG  M.4N  wants  start  with  I 
newspaper.  Has  a  car  and  can  use  i 
camera.  Wide  background  in  politics 
and  sports.  Will  travel  for  interview. 

Box  3751.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  REPORTER,  2  years  staff 
sports  correspondent.  New  York  daily. 
College  and  Hotel  Editor.  Strong  on 
Features.  Heads,  Entertainment. 
Draft-deferred.  Box  3725,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  6  years  all  beats,  sports, 
features,  some  desk,  seeks  advance¬ 
ment.  B.S..  vet,  35,  draft-free,  mar¬ 
ried,  car.  Prefer  North  Carolina.  $50 
start.  Box  3714,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED 

A  .TOB  with  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  and  more  responsibility  than  now 
held  by  small  town  daily  editor,  31, 
college,  veteran,  family.  Can  put  out 
interesting,  progressive,  well-balanced 
and  attractive  newspaper,  or  fit  into 
larger  organization  as  editor’s  assist¬ 
ant.  Write  for  details  to  Box  3753, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER  JOB  Northeast  or  West. 
B.S.  Journalism,  draft-free,  29.  Box 
9735,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

REPORTER — 'Seeking  pleasant  friend¬ 
ly  place  to  work.  June  Journalism 
grad  with  four  months’  experience. 
Single  vet  looking  for  permanent  post. 

Box  3750,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REIHtRTER,  25,  six  years’  service 
with  450,000  circulation  daily,  seeks 
job  with  small  daily.  Desk  and  make¬ 
up  experience.  Good  references.  Widely 
traveled.  Dfaft  exempt,  single.  Pre¬ 
fer  Southwest  or  Far  West  but  will  go 
anywhere.  Available  immediately.  Box 
3763,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


VETERAN,  28,  single,  10  years’  pho¬ 
tographic  experience.  Army  photogra- 

6 her.  B.  A.  degree  in  Journalisin. 

ave  4x5  graphic,  reflex,  strobe  and 
accessories.  Want  large  daily.  Locate 
anywhere.  References,  Box  3634,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

12  %  years  professional  experience. 
4  years  with  newspaper.  Have  own 
equipment.  32.  Draft-exempt.  Desires 
newspaper  or  Public  Relations.  Box 

3709.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

FAST,  experienced,  editorial  advertis¬ 
ing  and  Publicity.  Own  new  aiBo. 
Prefer  trade  magazine  or  House  Or¬ 
gan.  Draft-exempt.  Age  25.  Box  3729, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

VETERAN,  24,  single.  Experience  in 
roto  and  spot  news  with  graphic, 
35mm,  reflex,  and  strobe.  Best  ^refer¬ 
ences  from  one  of  the  nation’s  top 
photographic  papers.  Locate  any¬ 
where.  Wish  large  daily.  Box  3741, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Promotion — ^Pablic  Retatfona 


Brooklyn,  New  York. _ 

PUBLIC  RELA'nONS 
TEN  YEARS  public  relations  experi¬ 
ence  for  national  transportation  and 
manufacturing  companies  and  metro- 
oplitan  news  reporting.  Excellent  edu¬ 
cational  and  personal  background. 
Best  references.  Box  3704,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ _ _ 

YOUNG,  aggressive  and  successful  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  national  organiza¬ 
tion  desires  position  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  or  services  director  with  an 
industrial  or  business  concern  in  the- 
South.  Will  supply  full  details  as  to 
experience  and  background  and  ar¬ 
range  an  interview  npon_  request. 
Please  give  details  of  position  to  be 
filled  when  writing.  All  information 
strictly  confidential.  Write  Box  3718, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Reacarch — Analysts 

RESEARCH,  MARKET  and  Statistical 
Analyst  with  a  background  of  25  yeart 
continuous  experience — a  pioneer  In 
his  field — Associated  witb  one  of 
America’s  largest  dailies.  Seeks  con¬ 
nection  with  newspaper,  magazine, 
radio,  or  agency.  Salary  moderate. 
Box  3542.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ MscIuwIcaI 

OOhrPOSTNG  ROOM 
PRODUCTION  EXPERT 
REEKS  JOB  WTTH  A  CHALLENGE 
Experienced  in  all  phases  of  newspa¬ 
per  production,  contracts  and  union 
laws.  Age  44,  Married.  Box  3502,  Edb 
tor  A  Publisher. 

MR.  PUBLISHER 

DO  YOU  NEED  an  experienced  pro¬ 
duction  executive — mechanical  super- 
itendent,  with  a  well  rounded  knowl¬ 
edge  of  production  problems  confront¬ 
ing  von  todayl 

UNDER  40,  with  the  necessary 
know-how  to  obtain  management’s 
goal  of  an  efficient  operation. 

INQUTRY  and  opportunity  to  per¬ 
sonally  present  qualifications  Invited. 
Box  3605.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TOP-NOTCH  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent  seeking  challenging  opportunity. 
Age  45.  A-1  references.  Personal  in¬ 
terview  my  expense.  Box  3633,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Addressing  the  San  Francisco 
Advertising  Club  on  Newspaper 
Day,  Oct.  3,  we  reviewed  the 
creeping  censorship  which  is  slow¬ 
ly  but  surely  throttling  the  news 
from  all  levels  of  government — 
local,  state  and  national — includ¬ 
ing  the  President’s  now  famous 
Executive  Order  authorizing  cen¬ 
sorship  in  all  government  agencies. 
Among  other  things,  we  said: 

“I  understand  that  the  once- 
famous  Vigilantes  have  been  re¬ 
organized  out  here.  Right  now 
the  press  is  its  own  Vigilante  group 
fighting  the  suppression  of  news 
at  all  levels,  through  a  committee 
of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors.  But  it  needs  some 
help.  It  needs  some  recognition 
from  the  public-at-large,  from 
groups  such  as  yours,  that  this  is 
not  merely  a  fight  on  behalf  of 
the  press.  This  is  a  fight  for  the 
public  welfare — for  all  of  us.  We 
all  stand  to  lose  or  benefit  by  it — 
and  we  should  all  take  an  interest 
in  it. 

“I  would  like  to  see  a  Vigilante 
Committee  in  every  large  city,  in 
every  state,  composed  of  business¬ 
men,  advertising  men  and  editors, 
which  would  wage  an  unrelenting 
war  against  this  creeping  censor¬ 
ship.  The  ^Ilight  of  full  pub¬ 
licity  should  be  focused  on  every 
incident  of  official  secrecy  no  mat¬ 
ter  where  it  occurs.** 

At  the  same  time,  for  more 
than  a  month.  Editor  &  Publisher 
has  been  urging  newspaper  editors 
to  keep  their  readers  aware  of  the 
fact  that  this  battle  against  se¬ 
crecy  in  high  places  is  not  just  a 
newspaper  fight  but  is  one  in 
which  all  citizens  should  partici¬ 
pate. 

*  «  * 

We  doubt  that  the  proprietors 
or  the  advertising  manager  of 
Backeberg’s  Boot  Shop  —  “Long¬ 
view’s  Pioneer  Shoe  Merchant” — 
in  Longview,  Wash.,  ever  saw  our 
pronouncements  but  we  never  saw 
a  better  example  of  “follow 
through.” 

On  Oct.  9  Backeberg’s  placed  a 
four-column,  14-inch  ad  in  the 
Longview  Daily  News  titled:  “One 
Freedom  Lost — ^Three  to  Go!” 

Written  by  the  store’s  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Jay  B.  Snow,  the 
copy  stated: 

“By  a  recent  statement  out  of 
the  White  House,  Freedom  of  the 
Press  has  been  throttled!  No 
longer  is  your  local  newspaper 
free  to  report  the  news  to  you, 
wherever  you  are.  News  may  be 
withheld!  Someone  higher  up  is 
;going  to  decide  whether  we  the 
voters,  we  the  people,  should 
know  all  the  fact,  all  the  news, 
<or  whether  we  should  knew  just 
what  they  want  us  to  know! 

“The  danger  signals  are  ftying. 
Our  boys  and  men  in  Korea  are 
fighting  for  Freedom,  and  we  at 


home  let  one  of  the  Four  Basic 
Freedoms  slip  through  our  fingers 
without  even  letting  out  a  yell! 

“This  is  not  an  issue  of  Demo¬ 
crats  or  Republicans.  This  is  an 
issue  of  Americans.  .  .  .  Let’s  Stop 
this  cold!  Let's  do  something 
about  it! 

“We  all  ask  how.  .  .  . 

“We  are  running  this  letter  of 
objection  as  a  first  step.  We  are 
invjting  every  firm  and  business 
house  that  uses  this  newspaper  to 
go  on  record  as  objecting  to  this 
latest  form  of  bureaucratic  rule. 

.  .  .  We  can  think  of  no  finer  state 
than  our  own  State  of  Washington 
to  be  the  first  to  stand  up  and 
assert  our  cry  against  the  Stifling 
of  Freedom! 

“If  Longview  Merchants  will 
join  us  in  running  such  letters  of 
protest  with  the  firm’s  signature 
at  the  bottom,  and  these  objec¬ 
tions  are  sent  in  one  big  bundle  to 
the  proper  authorities  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  we  should  start  the 
ball  rolling.” 

The  ad  also  invited  local  cit¬ 
izens  to  step  into  the  store  and 
sign  a  petition  entitled  “Give  Us 
Freedom  of  the  Press”  and  closed 
with  the  statement:  “Let’s  Be 
Americans.” 

«  *  * 

Backeberg’s  ad  rang  a  bell.  It 
was  news  in  many  Northwest 
newspapers,  radio  stations  and 
press  association  wires.  And  in 
Longview,  Mr.  Snow  reports: 
“Two  nights  after  our  ad,  Kortens 
Music  and  Appliance  Store  came 
out  with  a  similar  follow-up.  .  .  . 
Two  more  ads  follow,  one  by 
Semler  Hardware  on  the  theme  of 
the  slap  HST  gave  the  Marines, 
and  was  quick  to  retract  to  save 
face.  Another  by  Leons  Dress 
Shop  was  pretty  rough  about  cor¬ 
rupt  politicians  being  quick  to 
grab  on  to  suppressing  what  they 
did  not  want  printed,  etc.” 

But  it  stopped  there  and  Mr. 
Snow  is  disappointed  on  a  “dream 
gone  sour.”  He  thinks  it  didn’t 
stir  up  enough  action — but  we 
don’t  agree.  It  must  have  made 
the  people  of  Longview  sit  up  and 
take  notice  of  this  businessman 
talking  about  something  the  news¬ 
papers  have  been  pointing  out. 
And  maybe  the  movement  started 
in  Longview  will  spread  to  other 
places. 

This  is  approaching  the  “Vigi¬ 
lante  Committee”  idea  we  sug¬ 
gested — getting  local  businessmen 
interested  in  alerting  the  public  to 
what  its  own  interests  are  in  this 
fight  for  free  access  to  information 
about  the  public’s  business. 

Public-spirited  businessmen  in 
other  communities  might  like  to 
say  the  same  things,  or  other 
things,  in  a  similar  way.  It  doesn’t 
make  much  difference  how  they 
say  it  as  long  as  they  get  the 
people  thinking  about  this  infor¬ 


mational  problem  which  is  ba¬ 
sically  their  own.  If  enough 
people  in  enough  communities  get 
aroused  and  express  themselves, 
perhaps  the  big  wheels  in  Wash¬ 
ington  will  get  the  point  that  the 
public  doesn’t  want  to  be  spoon¬ 
fed  information  by  bureaucrats — 
it  wants  to  be  sure  it  is  getting 
all  the  information  to  which  it  is 
entitled. 

«  *  * 

If  newspapermen  need  any 
proof  to  convince  doubting  cit¬ 
izens  that  this  controversy  over 
availability  of  information  is  seri¬ 
ous,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means 
something  new  on  the  national 
scene,  they  should  refer  to  a  docu¬ 
ment  issued  two  years  ago  in  De¬ 
cember,  1949,  by  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development  —  a 
non-profit,  non-political  organiza¬ 
tion  supported  entirely  by  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  from  business 
concerns. 

In  a  statement  on  “National  Se¬ 
curity  and  Our  Individual  Free¬ 
dom,”  the  CED  Research  and 
Policy  Committee  said  “our  se¬ 
curity  program  threatens  our  in¬ 
dividual  freedoms.”  It  continued: 

“Though  adequate  security  is 
essential  to  protect  our  freedoms, 
the  program  aimed  at  security 
raises  new  threats  to  our  free¬ 
doms  and  to  our  way  of  life. 
Under  it  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  role  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  in  our  government,  a  great 
increase  in  bureaucracy,  an  ex¬ 
panding  dominance  of  government 
over  industry  and  an  increasing 
interference  with  individual  free¬ 
doms. 

“Much  of  this  is  inevitable. 
When  we  increase  our  military  de¬ 
fenses  we  necessarily  increase  the 
role  of  the  military  in  our  govern¬ 
ment.  When  we  increase  the 
share  of  our  resources  devoted  to 
armament,  we  unavoidably  enlarge 
the  scope  of  government  in  indus¬ 
try,  in  politics,  in  science  and  edu¬ 
cation  and  in  every  sphere  of  life. 

“We  have  already  given  up  im¬ 
portant  freedoms  without  adequate 
challenge.  Freedoms  unexercised 
may  be  freedoms  forfeited. 

“This  trend,  particularly  if 
coupled  with  fear  and  hysteria  or 
with  complacency  and  ignorance, 
may  produce  policies  which,  in  the 
name  of  security,  endanger  essen¬ 
tial  liberties.  Security  measures, 
uncurbed  by  the  requirements  of 
freedom,  can  undermine  our  free 
institutions.  Public  apathy  and 
the  pressure  for  security  can  lead 
us  along  a  dangerous  road — a 
road  that  ends  in  what  has  aptly 
been  called  a  garrison-police  state. 

“In  such  a  garrison-police  state, 
the  soldier  and  political  policeman 
rise  to  power  while  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  civilian  society  and  of 
freedom  shrink.  In  the  name  of 
security,  channels  of  public  infor¬ 
mation  dry  up;  the  press  becomes 
a  mere  purveyor  of  official  hand¬ 
outs.  Cut  off  from  significant  in¬ 
formation,  editors,  commentators 
and  group  leaders  become  less  ac¬ 
curate  in  their  judgments.  The 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Nov.  3 — Chicago  Press  Vet¬ 
erans  Assn.,  1951  dinner.  Hotel 
La  Salle,  Chicago. 

Nov.  3-4  —  New  England 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence,  13th  annual.  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  Boston. 

Nov.  4-6 — ^Texas  Circulation 
Managers  Assn.,  37th  annual 
convention,  Stephen  F.  Austin 
Hotel,  Austin,  Texas. 

Nov.  7-8  —  American  Fair 
Trade  Council,  12th  annual 
meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria  Ho¬ 
tel.  New  York  City. 

Nov.  15 — AAA  A,  Northern 
California  Chapter  and  AANR, 
San  Francisco  Chapter,  joint 
meeting,  San  Francisco. 

Nov.  15  —  American  Public 
Relations  Assn.,  7th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Warwick,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Nov.  15-17 — Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  32nd  national  convention. 
Hotel  Fort  Shelby,  Detroit. 
.Mich. 

Nov.  16  —  Newspaper  Show 
and  Clinic,  Southeastern  Ohio 
Newspaper  Assn.,  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity,  Athens,  O. 

Nov.  16-17  —  West  Virginia 
Publishers  Assn.,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Nov.  17  —  Connecticut  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn.,  Fall  meeting.  Ho¬ 
tel  Stratfield,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

Nov.  17-18 — Minnesota  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  Fall  meeting. 
Faribault  Hotel,  Faribault. 
Minn. 

Nov.  18-21 — Public  Relations 
Society  of  America,  annual  con¬ 
ference,  Edgewater  Beach  Ho¬ 
tel.  Chicago. 

Nov.  19-20 — National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Assn.,  Mid¬ 
west  Regional  meeting.  Edge- 
water  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

process  of  public  discussion  atro¬ 
phies.  .  . 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  statement 
was  made  two  years  before  the 
President’s  security  order  giving 
all  government  agencies  power  to 
classify  news.  Even  then  CED 
said: 

“The  citizen  also  needs  much 
basic  information  he  now  lacks. 
The  government  must  withhold 
certain  specific  information  in 
order  to  keep  it  from  potential 
enemies.  The  problem  is  where  to 
draw  the  line. 

“Recently  the  line  has  been 
drawn  heavily  on  the  side  of  se¬ 
crecy.  Our  government  is  follow¬ 
ing  a  much  more  comprehensive 
program  of  secrecy  than  in  any 
previous  period  when  we  were  not 
at  war. 

“Great  danger  is  inherent  in  a 
poorly  informed  public.  Even 
more  important  is  the  public 
apathy  toward  security  policies 
due  to  lack  of  adequate  and  re¬ 
liable  information  necessary  for 
responsible  discussion  and  judg¬ 
ment.  Opinion  without  study  is 
not  valuable.  An  alert  and  well- 
informed  citizenry  is  essential  to 
the  effective  working  of  civilian  su¬ 
premacy  on  which  our  democratic 

(Please  turn  back  to  page  59) 
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“Until  I  saw  the  figures,  I  couldnl  believe  a  new  Blue  Streak  Linotype 
could  raise  my  operating  profit  $1,000  a  month” 

B.  Perrine,  Editor-Manager,  “The  Selma  Enterprise"  of  Selma,  California 

“I’d  read  in  Linotype  ads  liow  tliis  or  tliat  publisher  increased  his 
profits  by  a  pretty  fantastic  amount— just  by  installing  a  new 
Linotype— but  I  took  it  all  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

“Then,  last  March,  I  replaced  my  oldest  composing  machine 
with  a  new  Blue  Streak  Linotype. 

“Well,  I’m  certainly  not  skeptical  anymore— frankly,  Im 
amazed.  My  operating  profit  has  jumped  $1000  a  month  since  1 
installed  that  new  Linotype !  And  here’s  why:  practically  all  hand 
composition  has  been  eliminated.  Production  of  advertising, 
news  heads  and  body  matter  has  been  speeded  up.  And,  of 
course,  maintenance  costs  are  practically  nil.  All  in  all,  it’s  a 
profit  story  I’d  never  believe- if  it  hadn’t  happened  to  me!  ” 

A  new  Blue  Streak  Linotype  might  well  do  the  same  for  i/ou. 
Your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  will  be  glad  to  help  you  find 
out.  Mergcnthalcr  Linotype  Company,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 
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This  sixteenth  annual  analysis  contains  a  detailed  breakdown  of: 


I .  Dollar  sales  by  county,  district  and  state. 


2.  Gallon  sales  by  type,  district  and  state. 


3.  A  complete  record  of  retail  and  wholesale  sales  of  each  individ¬ 
ual  brand,  by  district  and  state,  with  comparable  figures  for 
the  previous  year. 
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